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Who then Jhail grace, or who impi^ve the foil ? 

Who flaiits like Bathukst, or who builds like Boyle. 

*Tit life alone that fan Qifies expense^ 

And fplendor Sorrows all her rays from fenfe*, Pope* 
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CONtAlNING 

i^ot only the beft Methods of their Culture hitherto praftifed^ 4.^ 

but a variety of liew and ufeful Discoveries, the rcfult of \ 

hiany repeated experiments t 

A s A^ s 6 

^JLAtK DiRBCTioKsfor removing mod of the valuable kinds of 
Forest-Trees, to the height of thirty feet and upwards, with certain 
Ibccefs \ 

And, 

On the fame principles, (with as certain fucccfs) for tranfplanting Hedgjbs \ 

of fundry kihds, which will at once refift Cattle : 

TO Which are idped 

t) t R E b T X o N s for the Dirpofition, Planting, and Culture of H £ d G E s by ob* 
ferving which, they will be handfomer and ftronger Fences in five years, than 
they now ufually are in ten* 

By WILLIAM gOUTCHER, Nurseryman^ 
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To HIS GKACE 



HENRY Duke of Buccleugh, 



Earl of Dalkeith and Dongaster, 

^c, fif'c, c5>v« 



' ^ My Lord Duke, 



It TEITHER your Grace's Birth nor Fortune ^ thd 
-L ▼ the one is moft illuftriousy and the other ampler 
'Were the motives that induced me to beg the honour of your 
countenance to the following Treatise, my point in vievt 
heingy I conceive, of a higher nature than can be derived 

from any external advantages. What I have here written, 
is the effeB of much experience, and long obJervatio% — and 
I am made to believe, it will contribute to the general im- 
provement of our plantations, and confequently to the public 
j benefit. This being the principal ohje'B of the Work, to 

\ whom can I infcribe it with Jo great propriety, as to your 

Grace, ivbo^ from the tarlieft dawn of manhood y has 
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4 DEDICATION. 

irrvariahfy and induftrioujfy purfued every meajure tending fa 
Jitpp&rt the decaying honour, and promote the real interefi 
of your country P 

Accept then, my hord, thefe humble ejfaySy as the only 
means in my povier moft exprejpve of that true efieem which 
I fenjibly /eel, and which every honeft conjiderate Scots- 
man muft, for fo noble and bold an ajferter of his country's 
rights and liberties, I am, with the utmojl deference and 
refpe&. 



My Lord DuKE^^ 



Tour Grace's mofi obedient y 



And moft humble Servant , 



COHBLT-Ga&DBK; ? 

Juljio. 1775. 5 



WILL. BOUTCHER. 



The P R E F A C E. 



AFTER the great number bf books that have been ptiblifhed 
on Gardening in general, fome of them by men of learn- 
ing and obfervation, it may to many appear unnecefTary, and 
•even prefumptuous, to offer any thing new to the Public on that 
fubjedV : But the Author of the. following iheets flatters himfelf, 
that, on an attentive perufal of them, thefe impref&ons will be 
removed ; that the fyftem is far from being exhaufted ; that the 
beft rules hitherto direAed are here extended and improved; 
and that fo many new obfervations are made, as to render a 
very confiderable part of the work an original performance. 

To relate the many pleafiires and advantages that attend the 
fkilful practice of Gardening in all its various branches, but 
^ particularly in that of noble and extended plantations, would ill 
become my humble talents, after the high encomiimis beftowed 
on it by the greateft antient and modem authors. It is enough 
for me to fay, it has been the favourite ftudy and amufement of 
the greateft and wifeft Princes, Philofophers, Lawgivers, and 

Conquerors, many of whom have gladly retired from the ambi- 

I* 

tious purfuits of life, and enjoyed more folid and rational plea- 
fures in the virtuous innocent employments of planting, and 
•cultivating their gardens and farms, than in all the magnificence 
and luxury of Courts, 
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In the books hitherto publifhed on the cultivation of Foreft- 
Trees, the rules have been very fliort and confined : Their 
authors feem genefally to^ have* adopted the opinion, which yet 
unhappily prevails amongft the greateft number of unexperienced 
planters, that when they have put a young tree in the ground, 
they have done their duty, and that their labours are at an end : 
But fuch are fomewhat like unnatural parents,, who negledl tg 
tend and fofter their infant offspring, fince trees, as well as ani- 

a 

mals, muft have food and difcipline,. to rear them to ftrength, 
maturity, and good order. Thefe books comprehend no more 
than fowing the feeds, planting the cuttings, or laying down, 
the branches in their proper feafon, there to abide a certain time, 
and from thence to be tranfplanted to the, nurfery,. where they 
are to continue two, three, or four years ; from the nurfery,, to 
be removed to the places where they are meant to remain for 
good ; and thus the buiinefs is at an end. But this Treatife is 
much more comprehenfive : It contains not only the beft me- 
thods of propagating plants in all their various ways,.and of their 
culture to the common ages. and fizes of tranfplanting prefent- 
ly praAifed in Great-Britain, but will alfb inftrudl the gardener,, 
by plain, eafy, and certain methods, to remove moft of the va- 
luable deciduous Foreft Trees, to the height of thirty feet or up- 
wards, with the fame fafety as the finalleft plant ; and that fuch 
will not only be as handfbme trees, but will ever after advance 
as much in growth, as thofe {binding in the fame kind of foil and 
fituation, from having been planted young ; and that, they will, 
without the expence of flaking, refift the moft impetuous winds, 
the greateft enemy of new-planted trees raifed and managed in 
the common way^ 



PREFACE. iii 

Trou tiiis cultare of the trees too they tnay be planted trith 
the moft certain fuccefs, and without any fenfible check to their 
growth, during all the fummer months, without any additional 
expence, further than two or three exti^aordinary waterings. 
This circumilance alone ought furely to be of much confidera- 
tion in this climate, as our grounds in winter are ufually fo 
much lock'd up with froft, flooded with rains, or the weather 
otherways fo intemperaite, that our common planting feafon is 
confined to a fmall part of fpring and autumn. I fhould like- 
wife imagine, that men of fortune, who fpend the winters in 
town, could hardly be more agreeably entertained in the coun- 
try, during the milder feafon, than in, as it were, creating (if I 
may be allowed the phrafe) verdant groves, thickets, avenues, ^t. 

Nor is this plan confined to deciduous trees only ; it extends 
to many of the beft kinds of Evergreens, the greateft part of 
which are now generally thought unfit for planting, after four, 
five, or fix years old : But here certain rules are given for remo- 
ving them with the fame fafety as the other kinds, to the height 
of eight, ten, and twelve feet, according to their different fpecies. 

On the fame principles likeways, and with the fame advanta-' 
ges, hedges of Thorns, and many other plants, may be remo- 
ved, that will immediately refift cattle, fhelter the ground, and 
fave the expence of ditches, palings, and other fences neceffary 
to proteA them when young. 

To which is added, Obfervattons on thd beft method of plant- 
ing Hedges^ adapted to "various foils and fttuations. Any improve-^ 
ment made on this fubje<5l is certainly of great and univerfal 
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coaccrn to this kingdom. By this not having been properly 
adverted to, but left to the diredlion of ignorant gardeners, or 
common labourers, much difcouragement has beea givea, to in- 
clofing with hedges ; and many perfons of fortime have, within 
thefe few years, beflowed large fums in that way to very little 
purpofe.. 

Several ufeful difcbveries are alfo fubjoined,on the improve- 
ments that may be made by Grafting and Inoculation, on flocks 
that will inlarge the fmaller kinds of plants, and render the. 
tender more hardy. 

■ 

Most of the modem- authors on Gardening have boldly in- 
cluded all its various parts : This, I am afraid, is arrogating to . 
themfelves a reach of fancy and genius, that few, . if any, have 
yet difcovered a juft title to. Had they confined their writings 
to fewer branches, they would have acquired more reputation, 
and been more ufeful to their country. And here, , I humbly 
think, Mr Pope's caution to thofe indifcreet men who launch: 
beyond their depth, may with propriety be applied ; 

** One fcience only will one genius fit ;- 

" So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit : . 

^' Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

" But oft' in thofe confin'd to fmgle parts." 

I HAVE therefore iii that refpedl. endeavoured to avail myftlf, 
from the unfuccefsful prefumption of others : Confcious as I am 
of my contradled abilities, and being doubtful of gratifying the 
Public on* the topics here prefented, I have confined them to 
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PREFACE. V 

a few, and thofe only that have in a particular manner engaged . 
my attention, and of which I have had much experience. 

To have the various produdlions of Gardening in any degree • 
of perfe(flion, I doubt we muft inlarge our prefent plan, of keep- 
ing .one gardener only where much is to be done. I have j^r a 
fucceffion of years, and at diflferent feafons, vifited with attention 
many of the moft elegant and magnificent feats in Great- Britain, 
but never once in my life have feen all the different branches of 
the bufinefs properly executed, and the crops feafonably and 
uniformly flouriflxing, in regular progreflion and beauty, under 
the management of one . man. And>how indeed is it poflible it 
fhould be? Every gardener has his favourite points, which 
will be firft and beft done, and every fpecies of garden- 
ing muft be attended to at feveral periods o£ the year ; but, in 
the fpring, nauch the greateft part of all muft . be executed in a 
few weeks. The kitchen-garden muft be crop'd with its various 
feeds and plants ; hot-beds muft be made, and cpnftantly at- 
tended to ; the green-houfe, hot-houfe, and flower-garden, will 
employ much of the principal gardener's time and perfonal la- 
bour, — as will alfo the fruit-garden, in pruning the efpalier, 
wall, and ftandard trees. Thefe different parts have indeed a 
nearer connedilion than the others, and may with propriety come 
under the direction of one man, which, if he executes well, by 
providing a large family, and elegant table, in the great variety 
of wholefpme luxury thefe gardens fliould abound with, he will 
find no idle time to fpare, though a perfon of knowledge 

in his profeffipn, and of the greateft fubricty and indu- 
ftr>^ 
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The cdier principal part, f onnerly chilled the P len/ure-garden^ 
in all tlic ilately late defigns, confifts chiefly in exteniive lawns, 
and fields of grafs, interfperfed with large plantations of Foreft 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs, planted in the wildernels way. To 
execute, and (from bad feafons, with other accidents) even to 
fupply the defe<5ls of thefe works, as well as to keep up a provi- 
fion for inclofing and planting the other parts of the eftate, a 
nurfery ought always to be fupported. The planting, annual 
pruning, and culture of the foil in large wildernefs defigns, fo as 
both to promote the growth, and reduce the trees to a beautiful 
form, requires fkill and labour. To fow the feeds of Flowering 
Shrubs, Fruit and Foreft Trees, — to increafe them by layers, cut- 
tings, (i^'c. — to improve many kinds by grafting and inoculation, 
— rand to remove them at proper periods, giving them all other 
neceflary culture, — is as much as any one man can fee executed 
with judgment ; and whatever gardener holds 'thefe performances 
in fo cheap a light as to allow their being condu<5led by his 
common workmen, that moment he forfeits his pretenfions to 
fenfe and ability in his bufinefs, if not to honefty alfo. 

To men of plentiful fortunes then, who would promote all 
the various branches of Gardening, and enjoy them with refine- 
ment, I think two gardeners, for the different purpofes named, 
feem indifpenfibly neceffary : And I cannot help here proceeding 
a little farther, humbly to reprefent, that the moft effecSlual me- 
thod of promoting the more univerfal knowledge of the art in 
this part of the kingdom, would be to give the gardener double 
the encouragement we ufually do, as the prefent (I mean in ge- 
neral) is extremely difproportioned to the importcince of his 
office. 



PREFACE. vii 

I MUST lay it down as a principle, that fome fmall degree of 
learning at leaft is neceflary to make a good gardener ; and what 
fenfible man will beftow that on his fon, to qualify him for an 
employment, that, to all appearance, and without fome uncom- 
monly favourable circumftance, will never gain him more than 
fifteen or twenty pounds a year ? or what boy of fpirit and ge- 
nius will ftudy a profeflion, from which he can only receive fo 
poor a return ? It therefore appears to me very certain, that an 
increafe of wages to thefe ufefal men, would, in a fhort time, 
have moll defireable efFedls, and that we fhould then have at 
conimand twenty' intelligent gardeners, where we now perhaps 
are at a lofs to find one ; nor is it to be doubted the mafter would 
gain in greater proportion than the fervant. 



A GREAT man bellows from fifty to a hundred pounds a year J 

on a French cook ; for a Britifli gardener, feldom more than from \ 

twenty to forty. I defpife all national refle(5lions, and efteem an 
honeft Frenchman of any profeflion, but in a particular manner 
a French cook ; yet I can by no means think him intitled to fo 
great an advantage above the other. Every body knows the befl 
cook cannot furnifh out a handlbme table without the afliftance 
of a good gardener ; and perhaps there is as much judgment 
required in raifing materials of the bed quality, as in dreffing 
them well. 

However, from what I have here faid, endeavouring to put 
the gardener on the footing I think a good one defer ves, I am, 
as has been hinted, far from meaning to depreciate a good 
French cook ; nor am I either clownilli or morofe enough, to 
furmife, that a man of birth and opulence fhould deny himfelf 
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the elegance that attends the labours of thefe induflrlous mem 
On the contrary, as the nature of my profeffion, in planning and 
defigning ground works, has often procured me the honour of 
fitting at the beft tables, where I have often eat of difhes drefl in 
the French manner, I muft acknowledge I ever thought them 
both as pleafant and healthful as the beft Britifh I hid ever 
tafted. Notwithftanding which, I eftcem the various labours of an 
able gardener, to be of a nobler nature, and of more folid impor- 
tance to every perfon, from a Prince to a private man, than all 
the diflies invented from the birth of Cleopatra to the prefent 
date. 

As inclofing ground with hedges, and making plantations of 
Foreft trees, are thefirft principles, andmoft folid foundation for 
promoting all the different branches of husbandry and garden- 
ing, our northern climate being highly improved by thefe 
means, the greateft encouragement is furely due from all lovers 
of their country, to whoever fliall contribute to the executing 
thefe important points, in a handfomer, more fuccefsful, and 
more expeditious manner than is generally pradlifed, — though 
I am forry to fay, we are lefs attentive to, and farther be- 
hind in knowledge of the beft methods for effecSling this, than 
in moft other improvements. We plainly fee, that, to procure 
the quick growth and comely figure of our own hardy native 
plants, we muft give them the mutual afliftance of one another.; 
and how much more neceffary flielter is in rearing tender foreign 
trees and vegetables with any exuberance of growth, is too plain 
to infift on. To that alone, theu, we owe all the choiceft deli- 
cacies of the table, and the more refined pleafilre of viewing 
a vaft variety of the moft beautiful plants in nature, the 
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original produdlion of more temperate climates, flonrilhing in 
our open air. ' 

As a good nurfcryman can fooneft and moft effeiSlually pro- 
cure us fuch eflential advantages and pleafure^ I cannot help 
thinking him, for thefe and many other reafens, juftly intitled to 
be ranked in the higheft clafs of gardeners ; but I am afraid this 
is only the cafe with the few of found judgment, and extended 
genius, — and that with the general, the unthinking, and con- 
tracted part, a man who can raife an early cucumber, or melon, 
is in much higher eftimation, tho', in all the various parts of the 
profeffion, nothing is more plain and fimple, than thefe operati- 
ons with the affiftance they have of glaiTes and dung : To which 
may be added, that the iubjeA^ of kitchen-gardening is much 
more exhaufted than the culture of trees, from being more gc- 
jLXerally pra<5lifed, as more eafily undertaken. The returns of 
profit* from nurfery are tedious, and to proceed in it to any con- 
-fiderable degree, a man muft be wealthy, as he mufl long be 
out of his money ; but the returns from the other being annual, 
the ftock required for it fmall in comparifbn, and the bixury of 
the prefent times having raifed the price both of early and late 
vegetables very high, it becomes a more tempting bait for the 
bulk of mankind ; whence good nurlerymen, or good nurferies, 
are not fo frequently to be found as could be wifhed. 

Notwithstanding the importance of a good nurfery-gar- 
dener to his country, and the general efteem in which luch have 
formerly been held, that profeffion has lately fallen into much 
contempt, ,and, in fome refpeds, for juft caufes. From the fuc- 
cefs of a few ienfible judicious men in it, various impoflore 
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have flarted up, who, by the ftrength of a little money, and a 
great deal of affurance, now aflume that charadler, tho' un- 
bred to, or unknowing in the meaneft branch of gardening, but 
followers of the groffeft and moft unthinking employments, in: 
diredl oppofition to the cool obfervation and deliberate fludy of 
Nature in her admirable produiSlions. Some of thefe gentlemen 
have fet out, by amufing mankind, under no meaner pretence 
than ferving their country, by reducing the price of trees : But 
they are not. confiderate enough themfelves to refledl, that mi in.- 
telligcnt, gardener will readily difcover their praxflice as fubverr 
five of every improvement he can poflibly hope foon to make 
from the purchafeof their plants^ which are crowded together with 
many times the number that ought to be in the fame quantity 

of ground} from whence they can well afford. to fell their, ftuntr' 
ed, fmothered ftuff,. at a lower price, than . aa honefl knowing 
gardener can raife good plants for^ To appear more formidable 
too in this quackery,, they have publiflied pompous, catalogues 
of they know not. what, colledled I know not where, and ftrange- 
ly jumbled together no body knows how, of half the plants in 
the creation^ and fome that I believe never were in it ; but they 
have forgot to jwovide even fpecimens of many of thefe wonderr 
fill produiSlions, and when you go to purchafe them,, you have : 
the mortification to find they were fold the preceding week or day* 
To thefe catalogues they have likeways. affixed prices, in imitation 
of fome petty nurferymen in the North of England, who, not 
having abilities in their profeffion to- pufli their way by the fale 
of good plants to ikiiful men,, have had recourfe to this pradlicc, 
by felling bad ones at the expence of the ignorant and unwary. 
I have been well acquainted with the pradice of the moft emir 
neat nurferymen in the South of England near thirty years j 
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' diiring which period, tliere is not any material diflference in the 
prices of the moft nfcfiil capital plants. They are generally an 
honeft, fenfible, induftrious fet of men, and their emulation is of 
a virtuous kind, tending to public utility, as it confifts in who 
fliall raife the beft, not the cheapeft trees, — ienfible that thefe 
improperiy cultivated are dear of any price, and that the great- 
eft difference of prices is an inconfiderable circumftance, even 
to a poor man, compared to the confequences that muft enfiie 
from their having been of a good or ill quality. 

It gives me the 'n[ioft fenfible pain to be under the neceffity of 
faying any thing that has the appearance of feverity or ill na- 
ture, as I hold in the greateft abhorrence and deteftation, every 
principle tending to traduce an honeft well-meaning man. I have 
the comfort however to think, that none fuch will be offended 
with what I have faid in the prefent cafe ; but be that as it may, 
I am certainly bound, by all the ties of truth, and gratitude to 
my country, to detedl whatever errors I difcover on a fubjedl 
that is the bafis of its greateft improvements, and which not at- 
' tended to, but the prefent defedls in the culture of trees and 
hedge-plants allowed to proceed, muft terminate in at leaft great- 
ly retarding, that cultivation our farms and gardens would other- 
ways admit of. 

I ESTEEM every honeft judicious nurferyman in the kingdom, 
and moft heartily wifli their number increafed. To many of them 
I have reprefented the ill confequences that muft naturally arife 
from not beftowing proper culture on their plants : The common 
return is, that others felling their crowded, half-fuffocated ones, 
at a price below what they can afford to raife them for at proper 
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' diftamres, and to give them proper removals, they are conftrain- 

ed to go widi die current, many purchaftrs not being- Ikilful' e— 
nough to eftimate the value of a tree by any other ftandard than its^ 
height, without attending to the far more efTential circumilances 
of its roots, thicknefs, and proportion. To thefe defences I have 
ever obferved, what L am certain, would hav« beea the cafe, that 
a perfeverance in the beft praAice would fbon (top the progrefs- 
of thefe invaders, and make them feniible of their inability to- 
overcome the honeily * and induftry of good gfirdeners, and that 
as they had ftarted up Uke mufhrooms, they would vanifh like 
finoak ; but if thofe who ought to know better will adopt. their 
pernicious principles, it is hard to fay how or when they may 
ftop, if vigorous meafures are not ufcd tOv oppofe them* . 



In this cafe, if felf-intercft is juftly confidered, independent of 
Other moTt facred confiderations, the Scots nurferymcn and feeds- , 
men have the moft ftattering^example before their eyes, to animate- 
them in the ptn^t of fuch a praiftice as l.have here endeavour- 
ed to recommend i.. and that is, in two perfons, a father and 
fon, of their profeffion, who, having made it an invariable rule 
in bufinefs, notwithftanding whatever prefent lofs they might 
iuftain, to fell no articles but the moft excellent of their kinds, 
foon were juftly eftabliftied in foextenfive a reputation and trade, 
as has acquired them large fortunes, with imblemilhed charac- 
ters, and that too perhaps with greater cafe, than many others 
have procured a fcanty fiibliftence, whofe principles were not efta- 
blifhed on fo, rational and folid a foundation. I have no inten- 
tion to flatter by this remark. I never had any obligations to^ 
or connections with the parties I mean, nor have any further 
knowledge of them, than their characSers and faces y but, on the.- 



prefent fubjedl, I will neither applaud a friend, nor detra(5l from 
an enemy, without juft grounds^ but tell my undifguifed faiti- 
menta upon it to the bell of my knowledge, — and fhall venture to 
predidl, that whoever fteadily adheres to the pra^ice of thofe who 
have been mentioned as examples^ will, in fome degree, partake 
of their good fortune. 

Th e pra<5lice I hav« here advifed is plain, and eafily executedV 
nor can I believe any man of refledtion will doubt of its fuccefs : 
But how unlucky would fome of our late fanguine iindertakers 
be, who having endeavoured, at confiderable expence, to merit 
the favour of the Public, by the. reduction of prices,, the preven- 
tion of impofition from others, and the extii^ation of all garde- 
ners who oppofe their public-fpirited plans, — how lamentable in- 
deed,, if, after all thefe, worthy attempts, which they have pub-^ 
ti(hed in fb modefl and afietSting a manner, their thanklef:> 
country ihould. negledl beftowing on them either an increafe of 
reputation or wealth ! . 

To flop the fall increafing evil of nurferymen (or thofe who 
call themlelves fo) felling bad plants, to the general difcourage- 
ment of inxprovements, would Ihow a truly public fpirit ; but 
I am afraid no private obfervations or communications, how- 
ever juft and well meant, will anlwcr the end delired, particu- 
larly from one of the profeffion ; and that, to effedluate the cure, 
(than which I conceive nothing more eaiy), the Public muft be 
tlie phyliciaa. 

Every body knows the general and amazingly good effedls of 
the premiums given by the Commiflioners and Truflees. for: 
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imauufaclures and improvements in Scotland. As one inftancc oi 
-many, I fliall only mention that given to thofe who raifed the 
greateft quantity of the bed kinds of Potatoes, which ought to 
eternize their names. At that period, from the exorbitant price of 
-corn, the poor were in the utmoft diflxefs, and that root was pro- 
portionably high : But no fooner were the premiums for it publifh- 
ed, than an almoft univerfal fpirit and emulation arofe amongft 
the farmers and kitchen-gardener s, who iliould excel, which, 
joined to an increafe of knowledge in its culture, from extenfive 
pra(Slice, in two or three years reduced the former price to lej& 
than one half; fo that it fuddenly became, and ftill continues to 
be, tlie greateft part of common labourers food. 

From refleiSling on the falutary efFedls of tkefe premiums, and 

« 

the bad ftate of our nurferies, I cannot help humbly begging 
leave to reprefent to that Honourable Board, That were an 
honorary reward (as I imagine a pecuniary one would be un-^ 
neceflary) publifhed at the end of four, five, or fix years, as they 
may judge moft proper, to the perfon who fhall raife, from the 
youngeft to the largeft plantable fixes, the greateft quantity of 
the beft cultivated Fruit ^nd Foreft-trees, Hedge-plants, and 
other ufeful nurfery articles, in proportion to the extent of land 
he employs for thefe purpofes, and a committee of fkilfiil candid 
men appointed to vifit the nurferies about Edinburgh, or where 
elfe they Ihall think them worthy of notice in Scotland, 
at mid-fummer when cloathed with their leaves, or in au- 
tumn before the planting feafon conunences, — to inlpedl the 
various methods of their culture, and general fyftem of ma- 
nagement, — to fee fpecimens of the plants raifed, for examination 
of their roots, as well as the proportion of their bodies.,—- and to 
advertife in the ufual way the perfon moft deferving, — I am 
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firmly perfuaded we Ihould proceed fafter on the road to the gene- 
ral improvement of our plantations, than from all the writings 
and examples of the ableft men, or even from any other method ^ 

that can be devifed for the purpofe. This would be making a ] 

man of real merit in his profeflion juftly confpicuous ; it would 
detedl ignorance and quackery, and expofe the impoftures of the 
pretended patriot nurferymen, who fell cheap for the good o£ 
their country. Were this the cafe, every man of abilities would 
exert them, both as the means of fupporting his reputation, and 
procuring his bread ; — we fhould immediately fee a very material 
difference in the quality of common fale plants from their im- 
proved culture, -and the bufinefs would then only be carried on. 
by thofe who were able to conducSk it properly, and for the pub- 
lic benefit... 

Of all quacks I know, next to thofe in phyfic, who rob us of 
our healths and lives, the moft dangerous are quacks in nurfery- 
gardening ; — they not only rob us of our money, but, what is far 
worfe, keep us long in the anxious expecflation of what we never 
enjoy. To the injuries we fuflfer by bad Foreft-trees and Hedge- 
plants, which are many and great, others may be added of a 
moft difagreeable.and hurtful nature. After a man has planted 
an orchard, fumifhed his- kitchen-garden with Efpalier and 
Wall -trees of kinds agreeable (as he believes) to his tafte, or 
his convenience and profit, been at. a confiderable cxpence in 
the culture of them, and waited many years in hopes of a grate- 
ful return for his money and labour, — yet after all this, when 
the trees becomefruitful, if he finds himfelf utterly difappointed, 
and, in place of the forts he required, has nothing he wanted, 
but perhaps every thing he diflikcs, I need not mention how 
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bafe the deceit is, and how ihocking to the perfon thus deceived, 
life being too fliort often to repair thefe misfortunes. Such 
circumftances however are far from being uncommon, and too 
many gentlemen in Scotland will (liake their heads with hearty 
concern on the remembrance of fimilar cafes, and fecond me in 
the juftice of this obfervation, and how neceflary it is to be 
cautious in the choice of nurlerymen. 

It has been an almoft univerfally received opinion, that trees 
ought to be raifed in th^ nurfery on a poorer foil than that to 

which they are afterwards to be tranfported for good ; and it 
has been diredled by many, otherways the moft refpedlable au- 
thors. I muft acknowledge this do<fb:ine has a very fpecious 
appearance at firft view : I adhered to it early in life, and it is 
fo feemingly confiftent with Nature, that I am not furprized it 
has been generally adopted by young planters ; at the fame time, 
I cannot account for thofe who have had much pracflice, and 
long experience, not expofing the errors of it. 

In the following flieets I have given fome examples, frora 
frequently repeated experiments, of the ill effe<5ls I have felt 
by planting young and tender feedlings in the pooreft foils^ 
and the greater fuccefs attending thofe that were well-grown^ 
on the fame, or in fimilar fituations. The confequences of raifing 
plants on poor hungry land, are no lefs fatal than planting the 
feedlings in fuch, and fhould as much as poffible be avoided. I 
have mentioned, in the culture of many trees, the neceffity of pro- 
moting their vigorous growth at* firft, in order to their becoming 
ftately and handfome ; nor can this be effeaed by any other 
means than being early nurfed in generous foil, for whatever 
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future purpofes they are meant, or to whatever fituations they 
are deftined ; and that if they are but barely fupported from in- 
fancy on meagre ground, they will never afterwards become 
ftrong, though removed to that which is rich and feeding. The 
caufes for this, when the fubjed is fearched to the bottom, are 
demonflxably plain : From their harfli and unfriendly food they 
contrail difeafes, which, if not immediately mprtal, are certain- 
ly incxirable ; they neceflarily have bad roots, they are liide- 
bound, and their branches weak and crooked j in fhort, tho' 
they may long languiih in the ftate of buihes, they will never 
arrive to the magnitude of what may properly be called trees. 

But though I have advifed trees to be raifed on good land, 
let it be underftood, I mean that only which is naturally fo, 
and not what has lately been forced and pampered with dung, 
or at leaft before that dung has been mellowed and reduced to 
the conliftence of earth, fuch being yet more baneful to trees in 
jgeneral, than even the pooreft foils. 

1am not furprifed at the frequent complaints made by Gentle- 
men, on the trees they often have from the nurferies about Edin- 
burgh. I know from fome quarters they have too good caufe for 
fuch complaints^ I have feen coniiderable portions of thefe gar- 
dens covered five or fix inches deep with new-made horfe and cow 
dung, immediately dug into the ground, and, without the in- 
tervention of a fingle week, planted with trees and hedge-plants. 
I fhould be forry to think, nor do I believe^ that many of my 
readers will require a defcription of the effedls arifing from this 
fliamelefs pra<5lice ; but, to the few yet quite uninformed, I fliall 
only mention, that from this corruption at the root of the 
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plant, after Handing fome time, it will become bliftered, which 
blifters will contain vermin, and thefe vermin, by eating the 
roots, occafion a fetter, that, communicating with the juices 
in the body, will contaminate it alfo, make it become fcabbed 
and hide-boimd, to a degree no remedy will cure, — and in this- 
ugly ftate the tree grows annually weaker, till it perifli. This^ 
infedlion, however, does not foon difcover itfelf, as, for fome 
years, from the abundance thaugh groffnefs of its food, it will 
make prodigious fhoots, — and, from thefe xmnatural fhoots, they 
are boafted of as fine healthful plants, without refle<5ling on the 
latent poifon in their veins • 

I KNOW not if I may be indulged in venturing to make fome 
diftant comparifon between thefe plants (animated as they feem 
at firft with the rank firey particles of new dung) and a man wha 
drinks exceffively of brandy, or other fpirituous liquors : The one 
exults for a time in immoderate, tho' falfe wit and gaiety ; the 
other feem to fmile in the difplay of a no lefs extravagant 
growth ; but both, in the long run, become difeafed, faint, and 
languid. Whether I am right in this obfervation, I fliall not pre- 
tend to determine; but I certainly believe I am, in thinking a nur- 
feryman, who is guilty of this fraud, more hurtful to the Public, 
and better* intitled to banifhment, than fome poor rogues I have 
known vmdergo that fentence : Such charadlers, however, I know ; 
but it is my bufinefs only to expofe bad pra(5lices, not bad 
men. It is thefe, and other circmnftances of ill management, 
that have chiefly founded the common report, of trees raifed on 
good foils not afterwards fucceeding in that which is worfe, — ^tho' 
there is nothing I can with more confidence aflure my readers of, 
than that I have had very many of the clearefl demonftrations to 
the contrary, where the plants were cultivated with judgment* 
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In works of this kind, it is common to have a long dilTertation 
on the foils moft proper to be chofen for raifing nurfery ; but this 
has generally appeared to me only an innocent method of fwell- 
ing a book, when an author is coftive in furnifhing other mate- 
rials. I have defcribed the foils that the different plants treated 
of moft aflfedl, and the beft manner of preparing thefe foils, at the 
fame time with the other circumftances of culture, which I 
imagine is the fubftantial part of all that can be faid on the fub-- 
jedl. With refpedl to the choice of foil, people muft in general 
put up with the beft they can get, as he muft be either a very 
<:unning, or very lucky gardener, who fliall difcover fo finall a 
fpot of ground as is commonly reqmred for a nurfery-garden, 
confifting of as n>any various qualities as will be agreeable to 
all the plants neceflary there to be raifed : This muft be the ef- 
fe(5l of judgment and labour, nor does Nature often admit of om- 
enjoying fuch advantages but by the fweat of our brow. I ihall 
therefore only further obferve, that the moft defirable foil for a 
nurfery, is that which is loofe and dry, reduced to the fmalleft 
particles by frequent digging and raking, and which, if of a ge- 
nerous nature, does not require great depth ; but the worft qua- 
lity of the worft land, is that which neareft approaches to heavy 
moift clay, wherein the trees will neither rxx)t liberally, nor our 
ufual weather in winter and fpring admit of its being laboured 
but at particular, and frequently too late periods j whence it is 
impoflible, that bufinefs can be carried on to any confiderable 
extent, feafonably, in fuch grounds. 

I HAVE faid fo much, on various occafions in the following 
Treatife, of the difadvantages the kingdom fuftains from the ig- 
norant or ill-defigned culture of plants, as probably to be accufed 
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of repetition. If I fliould be fb, I fhall not endeavour to defend my- 
felf, as in truth I could not eafily avoid it ; for where the errors are 
very grofs, and their corre6lion of fo much nxoment, I imagine 
juft impreflions of them cannot be too deeply rooted : In which 
cafe, I flatter myfelf, a fault of this kind may probably pafs 
as a more pardonable fpecies of bad writing, than fome others.. 

It may probably be objedled by fome, that tranfplantihg large 
trees has often been pradlifed without fuccefs. This is a melan- 
choly truth, too glaring to be denied ; tho' the. reafons for it 
are no lefs obvious, — they have proceeded without judgment, 
and their mifcarriages were a natural confequence. But in this 
Trcatife the former errors are correiSted, and a rational fyftem, 
founded on Nature, and confirmed by experience, difclofed. 

Large trees raifed and cultivated after this manner, fo far 
from fucceeding worfe than thofe planted young, will, from their 
much greater abundance of roots fpreading near the furfacc, and 
enjoying all the benefits of the heavenly influences, grow much 
more freely, than fuch whofe roots, being deeper, are ftruggling 
with cold, fluggifli, inanimated foil. 

Wh«n a man has made a plantation of young trees, his la- 
bours, as has been hinted, are but begun ; but by following this 
praiflice, they are ended, as the plants, being above the fize of re- 
ceiving injury from cattle, and reduced to their proper form by 
different prunings, require little or no further attention • 

By adopting this mode of culture too, a perfon who will at once 
raife or purchafe as many of the better kinds of young trees as 
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anfwer his future defigns, tho' he is twenty years in executing 
his plan, may, at the end of that time, have his ornamental 
plantations of equal fize and beauty. 

It has been a great difcouragement, and is a frequent obfer- 
vation made by men advanced in years, that from the fmall fize 
of trees ufually planted, they cannot hope to fee them in any 
great degree of beauty or perfedlion during .their lives. By fol- 
lowing the rules here laid down, this difcouragement will be 
entirely removed ; and fuch as are above the regard of common 
expence, may have a flourifhing plantation of well-grown trees 
in one feafon, as the. principles; on which the whole of the plan 
proceeds are infallibly certain, and ought to be convincing, even 
on perufal of the work, to every perfbn of an ordinary capacity, 
and moderate Jbaowledge of Gardening. 

In fome papers of the Spedtator, on the pleafures of imagina- 
tion, we have a moft ravifliing defcription of an Evergreen, or 
Winter Garden. Mr Addifon, the author of thefe papers, from 
a clofe attention to his immortal writings, was not much (killed 
in the pradlical parts of Gardening, but, when difengaged from 
more intenfe {Indies, it was his favourite amufement ; and as the 
flighteft obfervations •of fo great a man are iafiiiitely preferable 
to the moft laboured precifion of an inferior genius, of all the 
later defcriptions I have read, or plans feen executed, I never 
was fo much animated on that fubjecl as from the hints he has 
thrown out^ tho* the dcfigns for gardens in his time were of a 
much more contracted kind than now, and lefs imitative of the 
charming negligence of Nature. But after what he has faid, for 
me to inlarge on the comfort and pleafure fuch a place, not 
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diflaiit from the lioufe, and well difpofed, muft afford during 
feveral of our winter months, would be the higheft prefumption 
and vanity : Therefore I fliall only obferve, tliat I cannot help 
looking on it as a capital defe6l in our elegant and extended de- 
fygns, that no attention is paid to a circumftance fo conducive to 
health, and produdlive of pleafure. 

Having endeavoured to avoid extending this Treatife to any 
unneceffary length, in the catalogues of the plants I have only 
given the different fpecies, their commonly received names in 
England and Scotland, their botanical charadlers being univer- 
fally known to the Learned, and of no ufe to the young and illi- 
terate gardener, but in fome cafes might more probably perplex 
and confufe him, and, till he is a little advanced in the know- 
ledge of Botany, rather expofe his ignorance, than eftabliCh 
his reputation for judgment. 

In like manner I have abridged the catalogues of many 
authors, fome of whom have wrote without experience of what 
they recommend, and others, either more ignorant or deiigning^ 
have given or created different names to the fame plant. This, 
I can honeftly affure my readers, I have carefully guarded againft. 
The fpecies I have mentioned are diftin<5l, and I have recom-^ 
mended none but thofe that from experience I believed worthy 
of it. 

The common ufes and virtues of the timber of fuch trees as 
are not frequently cut down with us, I have principally taken 
from Mr Evelyn, as Mr Miller had done before me ; but to thefe 
I have added other well-attefted circumftances relating to them« 
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No book on Gardening can now be altogether original, from 
the many great improvements made ; but the fubjecl will yet 
admit of very many advances towards the more perfedl know- 
ledge of it. It is far from my intention to introduce novel 
docbrine, or to make innovations on thfe general culture of 
plants, where I have not found it defedlive. But this I have 
by no means done : I have, as others ufually do in early life, 
taken many hints from different authors, and examples from 
pradlical gardeners, tried their effects, and, where fuccefsful, 
have followed and direcfled them : But I have not refted fatis- 
fied with what may be called bare iuccefs j I have endeavoured 
to improve on the beft rules I knew, to abolilh fome others 
altogether, fubftituting better in their place, and, for the gene- 
ral fyftem of culture here diredled, I am unconfcious of being 
indebted to any author or other man. That I havq many years 
ago fucceeded in my own pradlice by following the fyftem 
here laid down, I have the moft inconteftible evidence to ad- 
duce ; but to convince unbelievers at a diftance, muft be the 
effedl of trial, which is all I require. In the mean time, I 
fjiall liften to the voice of the Public with the greateft refped 
and deference, ^and, as far as in my power, amend whatever 
errors are juftly pointed at. 

Having mentioned Mr Evelyn, I muft here exprcfs the fen- 
fible pleafure I feel, from hearing a fine impreffion of his Silva, 
with notes by fome Gentlemen of approved learning, and know- 
ledge of Gardening, is now printing. His obfervations on the 
culture of young plants in the feed-bed and nurfery, tho' the 
beft publifhed before or during his time, are fince then much 
improved, and they now become the leaft valuable part of his 
work ; but the additions and remarks on thefe, with the other 
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effential improvements that will apparently be made, muft render 
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it tlitf moft valuable book on the fubjecfl ever appeared. His juft 
encomiums on the pleafures and advantages arifing from well- 
cultivated plantations, if attentively read by young men of edu- 
cation and fortune, muft animate all but the moft taftelefs and 
dull to the purfuits of Gardening ; and fome of his chapters to 
that purpofe, ought to be recorded in capital letters of gold, and 
hung up in the dining-rooms of all rich men who love their coun- 
try, or mean to give the moft ftrUdng example of true patriotiftn 
to the prefent and fucceeding generations. 

I AM far from tlie vanity of believing, that many juft refledlions 
may not be thrown out againft the following Treatife. Tho' I 
have had much experience in the culture of trees, I have none 
from writing in fo public a manner ; and my moft fanguine 
expedlations will be accompliftied, if an abler pen will improve 
and extend my hints in a more mafterly way, — to whom I fliall 
be happy to communicate any farther obfervations I am capable 
of making. 

From Ihowing my manufcript, (whiqh I have often done with- 
out ceremony), and fome of the contents tranfpiring, I am already 
fenfible of having enemies amongft fome of the nurferymen. I 
cannot help it, having done but my duty. I wiftx none of them 
ill, and defire them, for their own fakes only, to refledl, that till 
they refute my arguments, their enmity to me will but the more 
expofe themfelves : — I ftiould be ungrateful at the fame time, if 
I meant that to be underftood of the profeffion in general, as I 
have the pleafure to believe, it is not the greater part of them, 
or thofe moft formidable, for knowledge at leaft, that are fo ill 
inclined. 
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I AM fenfible the humble ftile of this work may render it 
obnoxious to fome of the many Critics with which this age 
abounds, who may difplay their learning, if not ill-nature, at 
my expence, though ignorant of the fubje<5l on which I treat. 
To the correction of the fenfible and 'candid I will patiently fub- 

mit, and endeavour to improve myfelf from their obfervations : 
But the partial and fnarling fpecies of them, I hold in the greats- 
eft contempt ; for as fuch can neither affedl my intereft nor re- 
putation, they fhaU be unable to ruffle my temper. I acknow- 
ledge myfelf incapable of adorning my fubjecfl with the beauties 
of language, or, if I were, fliould I be very follicitous about it : 
For though I have reafon to believe this fimple Treatife will be 
admitted into many libraries, both of the Great and Learned, yet 
if the principles of culture on which I proceed are juft, their 
politenpfs and humanity will excufe other defecSls ; to which I 
muft add, that it is far from being intended for fuch alone, 
but no lefs to inftrudl the ignorant and illiterate gardener 
(to whom the plaineft language is furely tlie beft) in fuch 
pradlices as will improve our plantations, both in point of beau- 
ty and profit. I have not ventured however on this publication, 
without the approbation of feveral Gentlemen of candour, learn- 
ing, and knowledge in Gardening, — and by them I have been 
perfuaded to give it to the Public in my own homely drefs, 
wherein alone it now appears, and which is the m^re^greeable 
to me, as I have ever thought, that eveh the dilguife of another 
man^s language is a kind of impofition on the world, and that 
it is but juft to publifh one's own fentiments in one's own way. 



I SHALL only further intimate to thole (if any fuch there be) 
who feel themfelves fore from what I have written, that no 
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fcKoircr \:\'ill I have an opportunity, tlian.give them die mofl con- 
vincing proof of the reclitiide of my intentions, and that I have 
no perfonal refentincnt at any one of them : — That the obferva- 
tions I have made jon the general bad culture of trees, are appa- 
rently too j.uft, and that confequently it was my indifpenfible 
duty, when writing on a iubjedl of fuch luiiverfal concern, 
to dctedl the errors I difcovered, as the only means of having 
, them , amended. Whoever begins to renounce his former 
ill pradlices, I fhaU, with fuperior pleafure, in place of the 
painful fenfations I have felt from what is faid, exert my utmoll 
endeavours, and^ufe the ftrongcfl: expreflions J am capable of, 
by applauding them in the moft public manner;, and if com- 
municating the effedls of my experience is thought worthy 
their notice, they may, from the fincerity of my heart, com- 
mand me with the mod unreferved freedom. The greater 
part of them will probably, -and I hope juflJy, think them- 
felves above fo mean an afliftance, yiet the young and unexperi- 
enced may reap &me advantage by it. 

I WERE unworthy the indulgence I have received from the 
Public in general, and ungrateful to my Subfcribers in particu- 
lar, to« conclude this, without exprefling (what I truly feel) the 
warmell gratitude for the affiflance their liberal fubfcription af- 
forded me in carrying on this publication. The quality, if not 
the number of thofe, does me honour, as I can boail of many 
the greateft, and moft. refpedlable names in the kingdom; and 
if I am fortunate enough to have contributed to the good of my 
coimtry, and of confequence to their pleafure or advantage, I 
have obtained the higheft reward my naoft fanguine hopes ever 
pointed at. 
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Chapter I. 

The elm TREE. 

The Species are : 

i. The finall-leav'd or true English Elm; 

2. The English Elm with large rough leaves ; 

3. The French Elm ; 

4. The rough-barfc'd Ddtch Elmj 

5. The GoRNisH Elmj 

6. The Red Elm from Canada; 

y. The Scots Elm in England, call'd the Witch Elm j 
8. The English £lm with {kip*d leaves. 

THE five forts firft mentioned are propagated by layers or 
fuckers, the former of which is by much the better me- 
thod, as the trees, fo raifed, will, in their firft ftages, advance 
more in growth, and mate handfomer plants than thefe taken 
from the roots of old trees ; neither will they fo foon, or in fo 
great a. number, produce fuckers, which retards the growth 
of the tree. I fliall therefore firft defcribe the manner of raifing 
A 
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thofe kinds in that way, and proceed to the beft methods of 
their culture, from the mother, tili they arrive to. the hciglit of 
thirty feet or upwards. 

Having prepared a fpot of ground, neither too light and* 
thin, nor too moift and Heavy, bu^ frefiji laijd mellow, that has 
been well trenched the preceding year, and all root-weeds -and 
fiones carefully pick'd out of it, and that has been a year or two^ 
employed in leafy kitchen-garden crops, dig it well, and level it in 
the beginning of Odlobpr : Then, if yon have them not yourfelf,. 
procvire from a nurferyman your ftools, or mother-plants ; let 
thefe, if yau cart get foch, be trees that have been cur over clofe* 
by the ground two years preceding, but that have not yet been*, 
layed; cut all their branches over again, two or three inches a- 
bove the laft cutting, from which they will produce a great 
number of clean young fhoots the foUowihg^ fiimmer^ plant 
thefe at about eight feet afunder in the Quincunx order, which 
win fin the ground more equally than by planting them in 
fquares ; then give them a gentle watering, to fettle the earth a-?^ 
bout their roots. 

I^ you cannot procure fiich as have been cut over with a. view 
to making mother-plants of them, chufe from the nurfery found . 
vigprous trees, of about fix or feven years growth ; . and if they 
have been two or three times tranfplanted, they will be fo much ». 
the bfejter, as, by having, abundance of roots, they: will produce 
plenty of ftrong found branches : Cut them over flanting, eigh- 
teen inches or two feet above ground ; then make a trench long^ 
enough to receive them lying on their fide, Hoping fo as the - 
root may be covered, fix or feven inches, and tliree or four, iu- 
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thes of the top appear above the furface ; place the wounded 
part, which ought to be cut Very clean and finooth, downwards, 
to prevent being injured by the winter rains ; plant them at the 
fame diftances, watering them as the former, keep them dili- 
gently clear of weeds, frequently ftirring and loofening the earth 
about them, fo as to receive the full benefit of the fummcr rains 
anddews* If the ground is of a good quality, and the ieafbn 
favourable, many of them will be fit to lay the following Octo- 
ber ; and fuch ihoots as are too weak for laying^ then, being a- 
^ain cut over, will produce enough to furnifh the ground with 
a full crop of layers the fucceeding autumn. 

As early in October as the weather will permit, begin laying 
your Elms, giving them a gentle watering, which, in dry weather, 
ihould be frequently repeated during the funxmer months ; the 
-expence whereof will be well repaid by the number of roots and 
ftrength of your layers. The diflferent methods of perform- 
ing this operation on all the trees here treated of, will be 
defcribed in a chapter by itfelf, to avoid repetitions. 



The following Odlober, if the branches have been fkilfiilly 
laid, and the ground managed as directed, moll of the layers 
will be fufBciently rooted ; when, having prepared a fpot of 
good mellow ground, as for the ftools, carefully uncover the 
plants, whofe fibres are at this time extremely tender ; raife them 
gently up with the fpade, and with a fliarp knife cut them off at 
the extremity of their roots, and fuch of them as have not pufh- 
ed out fibres at the joint wh^re they were laid, but are what the 
gardeners call club-rooted^ ihould be thrown away, as thefe will 
never make good plants^ or refill the v^inds : Having feparated 
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them from- their mothers, trim away only the fmall hairy fibrea 
that are bruifed and broken, which are apt to mould, and en-* 
danger the tree ; but be Tery fparing of what is frefli and found,^ 
fliortening them and the principal roots moderately, tho' many 
fafhionable gardeners make a little too free in this point, by cut- 
ting moft of them away, endeavouring to fhow their addrefs, by 
making trees grow without them ; keep them as little time as 
poflible out of the ground ; cut them over about a foot in height, , 
and plant them in lines three feet afunder, and eighteen inches 
diflance in* the line : Here let them remain two feafons, when 
they fhould again be cut over, in the beginning of March, within- 
two or three inches of the furface : By this time the plants will 
be well rooted, and, the fucceeding fummer, in a good foil and. 
temperate f^afon, they will produce ftraight clean fhoots, four 
and five feet high. In March following^, prune away all ftrong. 
lateral and ill-placed branches clofe to the ftem, but leave feve- 
ral of the fmaller ftioots, more or lefs as the plants are thick or. 
(lender bodied, to detain the fap, and augment the trunk of the 
tree; the not obferving which, is one great caufe of feeing fo 
many trees growing, without proportion, to great heights, with, 
flender bodies and heavy tops, unable to fupport themfelves, but 
bending almoft to the ground with every guft of wind, from 
which, of courfe, they never can arrive to. magnitude ox beauty. 
Here thefe trees may remain another year, when, if they are in- 
tended to be made fit for tranfplantitig at large fizes, they muft. 
be removed to another nurfery, -and planted at greater diflances : 
But before I proceed to that, I fhall diredl their culture from 
fuckers, and of the Scots Elm from feed, till they are fit to be 
treated in the fame manner as thofe, and when the fame ma- 
nagement will aafwer all the kinds. . It may here be. necelTary 



to obferre, after having cut otct your Elms, or indeed any o- 
ther tree, that, as foon as the young flioots appear, you fhould 
rub off all but the moft promifmg one, which, will much advance: 
the growth of it. 

Being provided with fuckers gnib'd up from the roots of old 
trees, in the fpring, when the fap begins to rife, which for them 
is preferable to the autumn, cut off all the bruifed and broken 
roots, ^nd trim their tops to about fix or eight inches high ; lay 
them in drills cut out with the fpade, , eighteen inches line from 
line, and eight or nine inches in the line ; give them a gentle ■ 
watering, and keep the ground clean and loofe about them : Ha- 
ving ftood here one year, cut them over by the ground, and let 
them remain another, when they ought to-be raifed and planted. 
' in a feparate nurfery, at double the former diftances. Such of 
them as have made ftrong flioQts, and thick in proportion to their 
height, may be planted at full length ; but fuch as are dwarfilh 
and ill-formed,- or tall and flender, mull be {hortened again,, 
more or lefs as they have good or bad. roots ; thofe with good 
roots lefs reduced in their, height than the others, which ought 
to be an invariable rule in the pruning all forts of Foreft-Trees : 
In this fituation, let them remain two, but not exceeding three 
years, managing themin all refpecSs as the layers;- 

The Canada Elm having been lately imported to Britain, they 
are not yet arrived to any magnitude with us, but in their native, 
country they grow to a vaft lize. I have only cultivated diem 
for three years part, during which time they have exceeded all 
the different fpecies of Elms in growth confiderably, and there is 
every probable appearance they will foon become itately trees Ia- 
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this climate. I have increafed them from layers with eafe, and 
they root more abundantly that way than the Englifli Elm. I 
have alfo grafted them on Englilh, Scots, and Dutch (locks, fuc-^ 
cefsfuUy; and the moft vigorous flioots have been from the 
Dutch, though thefe on the Englifh feem to have a more elegant 
form : Their leaves are broader than thofe of the Scots or Dutch 
Elm, but iinoother, and of a much more lively green ; from 
which circumftances, * they feem to claim our encouragement. 
Thefe trees produce plenty of feeds in Canada, from whence 
they may eafily be procured ; but from the length of the voyage, 
and the delicacy of the feeds, they feldom arrive frelh in Britain: 
Therefore, the readieft way to cultivate them here, is from layers^ 
or by grafting them ; and fuch plants will perhaps be hardier 
than thofe raifed from foreign feeds. 

The Scots £lm may be propagated to the fame advantage as 
the other forts, by layers, and will produce abundance of roots 
with greater facility, and in courfer land, than the Englifh ; but 
as they generally yield plenty of feeds annually, which are 
eafily obtained, and which is much the cheapeft way of raifing 
large quantities of them, I fhall diredl their culture in that 
way^ . 

The feeds of this tree commonly ripen from the beginning 
till the middle of June, as the feafon is more or lefs forward : It 
is eafy to difcover their ripenefs by the huik being full and firm, 
inclining to a tawny brown colour. Thefe feeds muft be atten- 
tively look'd after, as they approach to maturity ; for when they 
are fully ripe, a blaft of wind, or heavy rain, will drive them all 
oflf the trees in a day's time, as I have often experienced ; and as 
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the feeds are very fmall, it will be difficult to gather any quantity 
of them, and indeed impoffible if amongft grafs, or where there 
is not a clean furface; but having watched the proper time,, and 
fekaed the faireft and ftraighteft trees, the beft method of ga- 
thering them, is to make a man mount the tree, fpreading a mat 
or canvafs under it,. when, gently fliaking the branches, the ripe 
feeds will eafily part with them and drop down. By this pradlice^ 
you will have nothing but the mod generou? fully ripened feeds, 
a circumftance of no mean confideration in your future pjanta-^ 
tions ; whereas, in the common way of fweeping the feeds from 
the ground, there is always a great deal of chaff, with many weak, 
unripened feeds. . 

The common pradlice is to fbw thefe feeds a few days after 
gathering them, by which means a number of them will rife in 
four or five weeks ; but thefe coming up at the hotteft time of 
the year, And not having fummer enough to make them ftrong 
plants before the hard weather comes on, are commonly fpewed 
out of the ground the fucceeding winter ; or if that fhould be 
uncommonly mild, and they (land it out, yet fuch will be weak 
ftunted plants, and hardly ever make free growing handfbme 
trees ; and though the bulk of the feeds will not appear till the 
following fpring, yet, from the ground being hard and battered 
with the winter rains, they will make poor Ihoots, compared to 
fuch as are fown on frefh well-prepared land in the fpring: It is 
therefore better management, and you will fooner come to your 
purpofe, to. raife vigorous healthful plants of thefe, or any other 
kinds, in a proper way, than flruggle with the recovery of what 
have been originally ftarved and ftunted. For thefe reafbns, I fhalli 
' pay no regard to common rules, however prevailing, further- 
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than I have found them fuccefsflil, but defcribe die methods of 
culture experience and obfervation has taught me are bed, and 
by which I have raifed great quantities of this valuable tree to a 
furprifing fize in a few years. 

As foon as the feeds are gathered, fpread them on a Canvafs in 
the open air, but not expofed to a warm fun, which would dry 
them too faft, and extradl their vegetative juices; turn them ovet 
frequently, feparating the clufters, into which, from their moi- 
fture, they are apt to gather and grow mufty ; let them be placed 
under cover in the night-time, to protedl them from the rains and 
dews, which rnuft be continued Ibnger or fhorter as the weather 
is temperate and clear, or damp and cloudy, but in general they 
will require ten or twelve days feafonable weather to make them 
dry enough to keep : After this, they fhould be put in bags, but 
not hard prefFed in them, and carried to the feed-loft, where they 
may remain five or fix weeks, by which time they will be tho- 
roughly dry and firm, without having loft any of their virtue ; 
and the feafon of vegetation being almoft over, they will be in 
no danger of fpringing that year. From the feed-loft let them 
be removed to any covered fhady place in the nurfery, and mix- 
ed with one-third part fine fand to two-thirds of the feeds, co- 
vering them three or four inches tliick with more fand or fine 
loofe fifted earth, to prevent being injured by the frofts ; and in 
this fituation let them remain till February following. 

About the 1 2th of this month, or as foon after as the weather 
will permit, prepare a fpot of loofe rich garden earth, made per- 
fedlly clean of root-weeds, and finely raked : Divide this land in 
beds three and a half feet wide, with alleys eighteen inches : 
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Thruft off a little o£ the earth with the head of the rake, as is 
pradtifed in fowing enions, and other finall kitchen crops ; then 
fbw the feeds moderately thin, (thick lowing being an almoft 
nniyerfal t&oiigh capital error in this and mod kinds of tree- 
feeds) ; clap the feeds with the back of the fpade gently into the 
ground, which will give a linooth level furface, and make it ea- 
fy to cover them of an equal thicknefs; then draw on the earth 
that has been thruft back, and throw a little more from the 
alleys, till they are covered half an inch thick, but not more^, 
deep covering being alfo another general error,. 

By the beginning of April, the feeds will appear above ground •; 
after which time, when the weather is dry, and not frofty, they 
ought to be refrefhed. with frequent but very gentle waterings^ 
either in the. evenings, , or early in the mornings, and carefully 
kept clear of weeds, which otherways would deflxoy many plants, 
and much impede the growth of the remainder. 

If the feeds have Heen'fbwn iit a good well-prepared foil, and 
the feafon has been favourable,^, they ought all to be raifed the 
following fpring ; but if the ground is poor, and of courfe the 
plants fmali, they may fland anodier year; in which evqnt, it 
will be propef to draw the largeft from amongft them, which 
otherways, the fucceeding fummier, would prevent the finall ones , 
from having air and moifture, and confequently rob the greateft- 
part of tlieir proper nourifhment, , 

The feparation of the larger from the fihaller plants, in alF' 
kinds of nurfery, though not generally attended to, is of great 
confequcnce, both in point of ufe and beauty, as, from this prac- 

B^ 
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ticc, the trees nearly keep pace with one another in fize, bitt 
which not obferrcd, many are fmothered or ftunted by being 
overhung, to the great injury and deformity of the nurfery ; and 
indeed this rule ought to be extended, not only to nurferies, but 
. more particularly to fuch trees as are planted out where they are 
to remain. 

These plants having been carefully raifed from the feminary . 
with all their fibres, fliorten their top-roots, and commit them 
to the nurfery, the well-grown in Oftober, but the fmaller not 
till February, left the winter's froft fpew them out of the 
ground : Plant the largeft in rows two and a half feet afunder, 
^nd a foot diftance in the row, where they may remain two 
years ; but let the finaller be laid in beds one foot row from row, 

s 

^nd about fix inches in the row, to ftand one year only, wheA 
they may be treated as the larger feedlings, and like them ftand 
two years longer. 

The EngliftiElm with ftrip'd leaves, maybe grafted on any 
of the Elms, though on the plain Englifti they make the hand- 
fomeft plants ; but in order to preferve their original variegation, 
they ought to rbe planted on a poor light 'foil, as in deep rich 
ground they lofe much of that beauty, and fometimes turn quite 
.plain, though the naoft .efiedhial .^ncthod I have ever found for 
.preferving the .colours of .this .and many aether ftrip'd plants, is 

m 

to propagate them from layers of trees that are richeft in the va- 
riegation, and which will continue ib much better .than fuch as 
?have been grafted on plain ftocks. 

Besides the common methods of raifing Elms from layers, 
fuckers and feeds, there are many propagated, by grafting anfl 
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inociilating the Englifh kind on Scots (locks. For certain foils and i 

fituations, this is a very great improvement ; but where that is i 

not judicioufly coniideced, and the genius of the land where they 

are planted out for good confulted, it may have an oppofite ef-» 

&&, : I fhall therefore (having tried many experiments on this 

fiivourite tree) be. particular in- mentioning the advantages,: or 

otherwaySj of propagating the Englifli Elm by grafting, adapting . 

the ftocks on which they are grafted to the foils where they 

ought to be planted, and the improvements in profit and beau-^- 

ty that may be obtained from this praise* . 

Wher* the foil is dry, fbund,^ and generous, and the cllmattf :■ 
gpod, there isno.fp^cies of the £lm yet familiar. to us, equal ia 
beauty to the tEue. finaH-rleav^d Englifh, ^firom layers of its ow»* 
kind ; nor has it any fault,, but being fhy to xoot* (when unlkil- 
fully laid), andJin flprxny fituatinns resclining.from the- wind ; but,: . 
by the prefent fyflem of cultivation, that defe<ft will be iritirely, 
cured, ^and it will root as abundantly as the Scots Elm, or any . 
other..tree,^nd.reiifl theimoft impetuous winda eqaialLy welL i- 

Next to the true Englifh; lefteem the CohiHh'Elm as die ' 
finefl tree of the kind, both for loftinefs of growth, elegance of / 
form, and the lively chearful verdure of its. leaves. . 

TJiE Englifh Ehn grafted on the Scots makes both a beautiful - 

» • 

and vahiable tree, yet it is flill inferior in regularity of form, and 
loftinefs of fbtture, to thofe raifed from their own mother j. and 
as every tree mufl in fome meafure partake±of the flockbn whichi 
it is grafted, fo this has a near refemblance of the Scots Elm in • 
ks bark even when young, and when old^ like them, grows more ^ 
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loofe, fprcnding, and lefs eredl than the true Englifh, though, 
when young, they are extremely beautiful. 

Where the land is tolerably deep, though coarfe, and inclined 
;to clay or till, thofe on Scots ilocks will fucceed better than the 
Englifh on its own bottona; but where the ground is thin and 
Jiungry, it is in vain to plant thenu 

On moift, heavy, coarfe, and even wet lands, that have any 
competent degree of ftrength, plant the rough Dutch Elm ; and 
in fuch fituations, I have even raifed goodly thriving plantations 
of the Englifli, grafted on (locks of them, which makes a fairer 
tree than thofe on the Scots flock, and has a nearer refemblance 
of the true Englifli, as the Dutch Elm itfelf has. At the fame 
time, though this plant moft generally afiecSls a deep foil, Ihave 
fecn many {lately thriving trees of them on burning fand and 
graveL 

The French Elm affedls a deep rich moift earth, where they 
will make amazing progrefs, and become beautiful trees. In 
fuch a fituation, if the Englifh Elm is chofen, graft them on 
ftocks of the French, which makes the finefl plants of the whole 
tribe, the Englifh oh its own bottom only excepted, and which 
has no competitor, when fuited to its proper foil. 

* 

The French Elm may alfo be much improved, by grafting it 
on the Englifh, when required to be planted on fuch foil as is 
diredled for that plant, 

JHere it may be necefTary to obferve a pradlice extremely 
common amongft ignorant nurferjnnen, which is, cutting their 
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Sngliili Elm graft? from thofe on Scots flocks, and which indeed 
have the faireft and plumpeft buds, (a plain indication from 
whence they immediately proceed, the buds of the Scots being 
larger and more turgid thaii tihofe of the Engliih) but thefc 
gentlemen either do not regard the quality of the plants they 
ftll, fo they arc paid for them, or are ignorant, that, by repeat- 
ing this pra(aice,the Engliih Elm may be brought fo far to dege- 
nerate, as, in many graftings this way, to differ very little from- 
the Scots ; therefore, whatever kind the ftocks are on which you 
graft the Englifli, let the grafts be taken from trees of the true 
kind, raifed by layers of their own mother. This, however 
little attended to, nature plainly di<5tatcs* 

It may alio be proper to notice here, that all Elms planted in 
gardens, and by the iides of walks, lawns, or avenues, ought to 
be on Scots ftocks, as thefe produce no fudcers, which the Eng- 
liih, French, and Dutch^ do in fuch quantities, as to make it 
very troublefome and expenUve keeping fuch places clear of them, 
and in good order, 

I AM well aware that the Ignorant part of my pfofefGon (but 
who I hope are not the majority) will fay, here is a great deal of 
time, land, and labour loft, in cutting over trees before ready 
to fell and make money of, or at any rate which might have r&- 
rtiained as they were till larger and higher priced. According to 
common practice, where ign'brance and diflionefty go h^d in 
hand, it will be difficult to convince fuch men of their real inte- 
reft, which they perhaps beUeve confifts in getting money by 
whatever means as faft as they can. Such will not eafily relin- 
quift their former ill-habits, or refledl, that a perfon of tafte and 
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knowledge in gardening will reward their patience and indufby^ 
by readily paying a kigheF price for a handfome vigorous plant^. 
than for an unfhapely (Innted one:. To fuch therefore I do not: 
mean to addrefs nxyfejf^ but thofe of mco^e ingenuous and libe- 
wl views. I will boldly afiiian, that though, a little more land 
and labour is beftowed, there is^ia the end no time loft, but much 
time fayed by this operation, as,, in four or five years, thefe cut 
over will he confiderably larger than the others, with this fur*- 
tiier delirabje. circumflance,, that, in place of being ragged, im- 
fightly,and ill-rooted,. they will be (hraight and clean-fldn'd, with 
a muck greater abundance o€ roots. In fhort, cutting over efta-* 
blifhes the plajits,. by diverting the fap to the roots, frees, them^ 
from the injury and concufEons of the winds, and makes thenu 
produce handfom^ and generous fhoots, infinitely preferable to^, 
fi;Lch as are abandoned to. naturie and accident without this difci-^ 
pline ; and when feafonably pra<flifed, nothing will fo much ac«^ 
celerate ,th? fuccefs of plantatiops for many years.. 

Thus having diredled the beft methods of treadhg theft plants, 
in their early ftages, and, which indeed -is all the culture com-- 
saonly beftowed^on diem, for whatever purpofes they are defign-- 
ed, or at whatever, fixes to.be removed, I proceed to their manage- 
ment for a. fucceifion ofs years,, with a view to vtheir. being tranf- - 
planted when large trees^ and. which, by obferving die rules. , 
here laid down,, they may be^ with the- moil certain fuccefs, to > 
any fize, capable of being raifed. and tranfported. . 

These treesv if planted iii a good feil,- having new -arrived to.> 
the height of fix or feven feet, the fame pradice will anfwer for..- 
all the forts of Elms;. 
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Youu ground being prepared by a good digging, which on 
this occafion I prefer to trenching, (as deep loofe foil would in* 
'vite the roots downward, whereas the prefent fyftem requires 
their fpreading as much as poflible near the furface), raife 
your plants carefully, with all thek roots and hcrby fibres ; re- 
duce the downright roots coi^derably, but only imooth with a 
a fliarp knife the extremities of the fpreading ones, and what- 
ever eslrth adheres to the fibres, if the diftance is fmall to their 
new quarters, fliould be preferved, cuttinjg away only fome of the 
fmalleft ftraggling hairy parts ; for roots are the mouths tha:t 
fuck in the nourifhment, and transiufe it to all the parts of the 
tree. The roots thus prepared^ prune away, clofe to the body, 
all ill-placed ftraggling branches, leaving only a few of the finalK- 
cft, to detain (as has been faid) the fap, and fwell the trunk of 
the tree : Plant them in lines four feet afimder, and eighteen 
inches in the line ; let them be watered, to fettle the earth aboiit 
^their roots, and in this fituation they ought to remain two yean 
•^nly. 

•* 
From this nurfery removethemTX) another, dreifing their roo^ 

rand .bodies as at laft removal ; and plant them in lines five feet 

:arunder, and two feet in the line, where they may remain three 

years. 

Let them be again removed, and planted in lines eight feet 
afunder, and fix feet in the line, in which fituation continue 
them four years ; let thefe have a plentiful watering, and ob- 
ferve that the waterings be increafed in proportion to the ^ge 
and fize of the trees^ 
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The ground between the lines^ from flrft to laft, ought to Be* 
well dug every fpring and autumn, which will much increafe 
the number, and promote the fpreading of the roots, and of 
courfe the growth of the plants.. 

The trees being now twelve years old^ and in good land, will 
be from twenty to twenty-four feet high, and may either be 
planted out where they are, to remain for good, or again remo- 
ved to the £elds, or any Ipot of good land moil convenient, and 
planted at leaft ten-feet a£under, to be ready for whatever defign 
may be in view, or afterwards occxir; whence, any time from: 
three ^"o feven or eight years, they may not only be removed with 
undoubted fuccefs, but with fuch abundance of earth adhering, 
to them, and fuch ftrength and proportion of body, as to defy 
the rudeft'aflaults of the winds, even at firft planting, without 
flacking or any other fupport ; which, though an almoft univer- 
fal practice, is, notwithftanding^ the refult of ignorance, and is 
only neccflafy to liipport the defe<5l of good culture, by proping^ 
trees that have, been injudicioufly managed, as none of the. 
ftraight growing pyramidal trees (the deciduous kinds more par- 
ticularly) . have the leaft want of that aid, if the diredlions here 
given are attended to». 

Every gardener, of the fmalleft obfervation, muft be fenfible,, 
that the rotting of the wounded parts of old trees is the moft 
general caufe of their death; but from this pradlice no violence: 
is committed, no amputation made, but on the young and ten- 
der roots and branches, which immediately heal; from whence: 
nature points out, that this procefs may be continued (parti- 
cularly with the Elm) while it continues frefh and vigorous,, 
without retarding its growth in any material degree. , 
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That I have been very liberal, if not extravigant, in ground, 
hy the diftances allowed tlie plants, and that few nurfefymen 
liave fuch an extent of it as to proceed deeply in this plan, is a 
refledlion I ato fatisfied will be made by numbers; though, 
that I have not exceeded a proper bounds, long expeiience has 
convinced me, and ^ill others who make the experiment as 
fairly as I have done : But if my aflertion fliould not be thought 
fufficient vnthout another reafon, I Ihall give one that I hope 
will convince all, and that, by making proper ufe of the vacancies, 
the prefent fyftem may turn out even frugal. The trees, 
till they ate fix of feven feet high, are allowed no greater diftancfe 
than eveiy honeft and ingenious nurleryman will admit to be a 
.proper medium; after which, from the increafed diftances^ 
the plants being annually pruned as they ought, the ground may 
be crbp'd with Turnips, Onions, Leek, Carrot, Beans, Cabbage^ 
Colly flower,- and a variety of other garden herbs, without the fmall- 
*eft injury to the trees, or the herbs receiving any injtay from 
them ; parti culariy the early crops, from which I have frequent- 
ly had profitable returns : Early turnips particularly, and 
•other tender roots and greens, in fevere fprings, when they have 
been totally cut off in the open quarters of tlie garden, between 
the lines of trees, from the fhelter they afJbrd, I have often found 
fucceed; from which circumftance it 4s demonllfabie, that 
trees planted at confidetable diftances^ 'and their fuperfluous 
branches regularly pruned off, may be cultivated at a moderate 
expence. With refpe(5l to nurfeiymen who have fmall portions 
of land, by adhering to the pra6lice here directed, they may in- 
large their bounds at a fmall expence, as the annual returns 
from the kitchen crops amongft the trees, if well cultivated, will 
go far to pay both the ground rent and labour. 
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If the land is thin and hungry, or a cold tilly clay, on which 
you intend to plant the Engliih Elm, the common method of 
making pits for them, is loft time and money. In fuch foils the 
Dutch only will fucceed, where- it is amazing with how many 
difficulties it will ftruggle, and foon become a large tree. But 
in thefe unfriendly fituations, the Englifli muil be courted, 
(as well it deferves) to difplay its beauty. 

To effedl this, T know but one certain method, which is, to 
plant on the furface, or as much above it as you can afford foil • 
and raife mounds of good earth, fufficient to cover the roots and 
eftablifh the tree ; which, being thus fed, till it acquire its for- 
mer ftrength and hardinefs, will afterwards put up with coarfer 
fare. Befides, the trees thus propagated, will not incline to run 
downwards, as thofe planted young ever- do, but will fpread 
their roots near the furface, withii; the influences of the fun 
and rains, and pick up all the good nouriihment the place af- 
fords. This elevation of the trees, in parks, clumps, or lawns, 
has likewife a very agreeable effej^l. . 

Tho' I have mentioned particular waterings, it may not be a-- 
mifs, in general, to obferve, that all large tirees muft be watered 
at tranfplanting : If in Odlober, once gently will do till fpf ing ; 
from which time, .it fhouldbe continued till Auguft every month, 
at leaft in dry weather, or rather when it does not rain -plenti- 
fully ; but thofe planted in the fpring, will require bpth more 
frequent and abundant waterings than the former. I would not 
however have it underftood, that the dire(5lions given for large 
proportions of water to tliofe old trees, fhould be pradlifed on the 
younger j to them it fhould be given frequently indeed, but very 
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fgently, as otref-watering moft kinds of young trees, is generally 
more deftrudlive, than giviftg them none at all : Let it alfo be 
an eftablifhed principle, that, from having begun to water feed- 
lings, or other fmall and delicate plants, you regularly continue 
it as the weather requires, otherwife you'll do more harm tlian 
.good. 

1 SHALL fay no more on the culture of this noble^ beautiful^ 
and ufeful tree, than that it well deferves our utmoft care and at- 
tention to bring it to perfedlion, for which it will amply repay us, 
both in pleafure and profit j therefore, I again recommend, that^ 
at all the fundry removals, but particidarly the latter, the utmoft 
care be taken to preferve as much of the old earth as poflible to 
the roots, which will much accelerate their pufliing out frefh 
ones immediately ; for this earth being already applied, and fit- 
ted to the mouths of the fibres, if divefted of it, it will require 
fome time to bring them in appetite again to a new mould, to 
repair their lofs, fumifh their ftock, and proceed in their wont- 
ed oeconomy without danger and interruption. 

1 hAV£ often been fturpriied, that fome authors of deferred re- 
putation, mention the French and Dutch Elm as trees of neither 
ufe nor beauty ; and I can account for it in no otlier way, than 
their having miftaken fome other fpecies of thefe trees for the 
true French and Ehitch £lm. Having made thefe obfervations 
early in life, the Elm being ever a favourite tree with me, I was 
determined to be iatisfied in this point, and the moft likely way 
to be fo, I thought, was to have them from France and Holland. 
This I did, and brought the French Elm from Paris, and the 
Dutch from Rotterdam, which were the mother-plants of all 
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I have ever fince wtifed of thefe kinds. The French Elm, planted; 
in fuch foil as has been here direfled for it, I think a beautiful^ 
tree 5 it grows faft, and. the wood, though not qtiite fo hard as. 
that. Qf the Englifli and Scots, is yet a valuable timber, and not 
much inferior to thenv. The Dutch Elm, tho' inferior in beauty 
and elegance of form to that, is, notwithftanding, a very va-- 
luable tree^ and, in this climate, and much of the foil of Scot- 
land, ought to be highly chcriflied^ and become a common plant 
amongft us, as it will fuccecd in wet obftinate clay,, where no tree 
I. know of equal ufe, and few but aquaticks, will grow freely,, 
but in fuch places, it will foon beconae a ftately tree; and though 
the wood is not equal to the other mentioned kinds, it is ftill 
aufeful wood, and is often indifcriminately fold to: the carpenter 
with them,, from their near rcfemblance. 

In Scotland, the dealers in^ andmanufadtupcr^ of timber^ are 
partial, or ignorant with regard to the Scots Elm, believing it 
better wood than the Englifli : But this, to my experience, is by 
no means the cafe; for having cut down many o£the£c trees, t: 
have frequently weighed a cubic foot of the one and the other,. , 
cut at the fame time, and always found the Englifli the clolTeft t 
and mofl: ponderous* 

I HAVE fold Englifh EJinsof my own raifing, at twenty-fourv 
years growth, for a guinea the tree, and thtefe not pick'd from > 
quantitite^ but a whole line of them, above fixty in number r . 
They were generally about eighteen inches jdianifitcxi afoot^bove. 
ground, and f«rty feet .high. 
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TBi S p B^ c I £. 3 are: 



I; The common Beech. 

2; The yellow-ftrip'd Beech. 

3^ The white-ftcip'd. Beech. . 



TH E common method of raifing thefc plants, is, fowing their 
feeds in beds, very thick, early in the fpring, and letting 
them ftand two years ; cmt, by drawing a part of them the firft 
and fecond year, leaving the remainder till three years old : But 
this, however general, i& a very bad pra<ftice, as the plants thus 
drawn have moft of their tender fibres torn away, (an injury 
they will not fbon recover) ; and what remains, will be carrot- 
reot?ed, and fufier much, by the neceiSty of ihorteiiing thefe : 
roots (then hard and woody) before tranfplanting them. I Ihall ^ 
therefore leave the beaten path, and direifl the practice I havet- : 
found moft fuccefsful in the cukuue of this tree, and.bxinging it . 
iboneft tOvp^r&dioa. :, 



Being provided in maft from the ftraighteftandlfreflieft: trees,. 
ae fooa in autumn as the huflcs are quite dry, mix them with 
&Jid,. and lay^ them , imder an old frame, or other coverings- to- 
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protedl them from froft and wet. This will prepare the feeds 
for vegetation, and difappoint the mice, who generally have a 
large fliare of them when early fown. 

In the beginning of March, fow them thin in Ihallow drills, 
about eighteen inches afunder; and if the feafon is dry, and 
water at no great diftance, give them frequent but moderate wa- 
terings, from their beginning to appear above ground, till the 
middle of Auguft, which will much forward the growth of the 
j)lants. 

In March, next feafon, with a fpade made very fharp for the 
purpofe, undermine the roots as they (land in the drills, and cut 
,them over between four And five inches under ground. 

Th e following autumn, or Ipting, you may either raife the 
whole, or give them another cutting below ground, when gently 
raifing fuch as are too thick, leave the remainder, at proper di- 
fiances, to ftand another feafon. This manner of cutting the 
roots dexteroufly, has, in a ^jreat meafure^ the fame efioEl as tranf- 
plantings 

Those you have raifed, after fmoothing the bruifed and bro- 
ken roots, and cut away fome of the fmall hairy fibres, muft be 
4)lanted in lines two feet afiinder, and nine or ten inches in the 
iine ; and if the foil is good, and the plants have grown vigo- 
roufly, they Ihould remain here only two years, but in poor land 
they may continue three. 

Those left in the drills where fown, are, next autumn, or 
fyrijpig, to be treated as thefe. ' 
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I MUST here obferve a general error in the management of . J 

€rf the Beech Tree at this age, which is,trimming ofF all their fide- , 

Branches, and planting only the bare item. This is doing the 
greateft violence to thefe plants, and what, if ever, they will 
not for feveral years get the better of, as no tree I know admits 
lefs of being pruned at tranfplanting, particularly when young, 

they conftantly turning hide-bound and Hunted when that is fe-*- 
verely done ; therefore, nothing but very crofs ill-placed branches 

(and even thefe fparingly) are to be touched at this time.. 

! 

I 

I 

From this nurfery they muft be removed to anotiier, and 
planted in lines three and a half feet afunder, and eighteen ! 

inches in the line, where they may remain, if in good foil, three, I 

but in poor land four years ; obferving always to prune mode-* I 

rately at removal, and leave abundance of fmall branches to in— 
creafe their bodies* . 

At this period, thefe plants will be fit for common and ex-^ 
tcnfive plantations ; but luch as are defigned for removal, when- 
large trees, muft underga more difcipline. 

» 

These muft nbw be removed to another nurfeiy, and plant- 
ed in lines five feet afunder, and two feet diftajice in the line, 
to remain in good ground three, but in poor four years. 

From this remove them again,^ and plant them eight feet a** 
funder line from line, and fix feet in the line, ta remain fouy 
y;ears. 

From this nurfery, if required of a larger fize, remove thei^ to^ 
fitlds, planting them ten feet afunder every way, to be ready for ^ 
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your future defigns ; and manage them hereafter as has been di»- 
re<^ed for the 'Elms. 

As it has been obferved, no deciduous tree agrees worfe than 
"this with pruning at removal, to which may be added, wound* 
ing them, by cutting off large branches, the beft method of 
treating them, is to reduce them to their proper foi'm by regular 
prunings in the nurfery, particularly the feafon before they are 
tranfplanted ; by regidarly obferving which, and [keeping tliem 
in a proper degree of moifture, they will not be fenfibly retard- 
ed in their future growth. 

The forts with variegated leaves, are propagated by budding 
them on the common kind. 

This valuable tree, for lofty cfpalier hedges to inclofe and 
warm gardens, or for hedge*rows foon to fhelter barren fields, 
has hardly an equal, and, by retaining its leaves all winter, af* 
^rds the fame protedlion as an evergreen: It is therefore ama-^ 
zing it fhould not be more univerfally planted in the cold, bleak, 
^nd mountainous parts of the kingdom, where it will grow in 
the pooreft, ftonieft, fandy, and gravelly grounds, and iniinuate 
its roots into places one would think impenetrable to any plant. 
*It is, befides, a tree of great beauty; and though the wood is 
not fo valuable as that of fome others, it brings a price, and is 
fit for many ufeful purpofes ; and for fuel^ it is the beft of any 
wood we have in this climate. 
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Cha pter hi. 



P L A T A N u s ; or, The PLANE TREE, 



The Species iir^v 

VI. The true Orient Ai Plane. 

2. The Maple-leav'd or Spanish Plane. 

3. The Weftem or Virginian Plane. " 



THE firft fort is ufually increafed from layers, though, where 
the feeds can be procured, the plants raifed &om diem 
>make the fined trees« 

If they are propagated from layers, let them be laid down 
the beginning of March, and in a year's time they will be liiffi- 
ciently rooted. 

If from feeds, fow them in the autumn as foon as the feeds 
are thoroughly dry, in a moift rich foil, and fliady fituation. In 
the winter., fcreen the beds with peafe-ftraw, rotten tanners bark, 
two or three inches deep, or fome other light covering that can 
eafily be removed in mild weather, to prevent the grovmd, for 
want of air, firom contradling a muflinefs, which might deftroy 
the feeds. In the fpring following, beforcL the feeds vegetate, 
rake the beds gently over with a ihort-teeth'd rake, fifting a 
little frefh rich mould oh them, in proportion to what has been 
raked off j and, in dry weather, during the iummer months, let 

D 
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them be regularly refrcflxed with waten The following autumnv . 
the beds having been made <j\iite clean, and loofened with your 
finger, fo as not to difturb the plants, put a little more good . 
mould about them with your hands, after which they will re- 
quire no further trouble, but keeping them clean, till they have 
had another feafon's growth ; by which time, let them be remo- 
ved to the nurfery the fucceeding fpring. 

The fecond fort, thouglv by many ranked as a diftinA (pecies, 
Mr Miller (and I believe jufWy) thinks only a fen^inal variety of 
the firft ; though the leaves are lefs divided than it, but more j 
than the weftern kind, this may eafily be increafed by layefs. . 

The third fort grows freely froan cxittings, which ought to/ 
be planted the beginning of March, in Ihady.bordcrs- of rich 
moift earth, two feet line from line, and eight or ten inches . 
in the line; and if thoy are torn afunder at the joints, with 
a knob or bur of the old wood left, they wUl grow more readily, 
and fooncr become ftrong plants, than the otliers. Thefe cut- 
tings ought to be a foot or fourteen inches long, buried about 
eight inches deep, and moderately watered till their flioots are 
two or three inches long, where they ihould remain two years* 
The leaves of this kind are broader, and lefs. indented than the 
other two forts ; it is likewife hardier, grows fafter, and to a 
greater magnitude in this climate : So that in large plantations, 
or in expofed fituations, I would- advife the greatcft quantity of 
them to be planted. 

The fcedlings, layers, and cuttings, are now all to be treated, 
in the fame manner, and. planted out in the nurfery, in Hues. 
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t&ree feet and a half afunder, and eighteen inches diftance in 
the line : Let them get a plentiful watering at removal ; cut 
away the extremities of their roots, with all ill-placed ovei;- 
crowde3 branches, and let them continue here three years. 

From this remove them to anether nurfe*y, and plant them 

-in lines £x feet afunder, and three feet in the line^ where they 

may ftand fix or feven years without removal, if •chofen, as 

this tree naturally procfuces abundance of roots with little cul- 

-tiire. In this nui^ery Jet the ground be anuually dug, as for 

other trees, and regularly pruned to the form you would have 

them : By obferving which, after you have planted them out 

for good, your labour is properly over, as they will require 

little or no pruning ever after, but advancfe in a regular and . 

-beautiful manner, without the affiftance of art. . 

** . 

The proper fealon of tranfplanting this tree is In the fnoritk 

^of March, when, and during the fummer months, if the feafon 

is dry, they ought to be plentifully watered^ particularly if the 

foil is light; and thin ; for though this is a very hardy plant, 

rjret, by removing them in autumn or wiltter, if the feafon fliould 

'prove very feverfe, the extremities of the preceding fummer's 

Ihoot are" fometimes blafted, which disfigure them a little the 

ifiicceeding. year. 

Th e Platanus will grow in ^ny tolerable foil, but they natu- 
rally delight in a moift deep ground j therefore, when planted 
x)n that of an oppofite quality, they flitould l3e plentifully waters 
ed for feveral fummers, which they will gratefully adtnowledge^ 
by the luxuriance of their growth. 
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This beautiful and magnificent tree is faid to have been firflf 
latroduced into England by. the great Lord Chancellor Bacon, who^ 
planted, a large parcel of them at Vcnilam, near London, which 
were very flourilhing there, a few years ago. The great efteem 
the antient Perfians,. Afiatics; Greeks^ and Romans, (who brought 
it from the Levant) had for it, is recorded by many hi- 
itorians, as that of its falubrious em^flions having prevented 
the plague, at Ifpahan in Perfia, which, after, a number of them 
were planted, had not come near flieir dwellings, though 
for many centuries it had made dreadftil. ravages in that great 
city. The ftory of Xerxes halting his» army of feventeen hun- 
dred thoufand men for .fome days,, when on his march to in- 
vade Greece, to admire the beauty and magnitude of one. of thcfe. 
venerable Planes, is well known j as is that of the Romans moift- 
ening them with wine, inftead of water. But a relation at large 
of thefe, and many other fuch circumftances, would exceed the 
bounds, of, and be unneceflary ia a work of this kind : It is 
therefore fufficient here to obferve, that the high efteem in which 
thefe ancient nations held this noble tree, appears to me a ftrong 
argument of their refined tafte'and judgment ; and I am heartily 
forry to fay, that the neglecfl of its general culture in thofe king- 
doms is a reflexion on ours. . It aSgvds the moft glorious fhade 
of any tree yet known ; and Pliny juftlyobferves, there is none 
which fo well defends us from the heat of the fun in fummer,. 
or that admits it more kindly in winter. . 

The Italians and Turks ufed formerly to build moft of their; 
fhips with this timber; and they had them of €o enormous a fize,^ 
that whole canoes, and other vefTels for the"fea,have been exca- 
vated out of their prodigious trunks. It is hard, clofe, takes a: 
fi.ne polilh, and is valuable for a t^ariety of ufeful purpjofes... 
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Ghapter IV. 

The maple tree. 



Ti&tf S P, F c I E s are: 

t. The greater Maple, in England falfely called the Sycamoae, 
and in Scotland the Plane Tree. 

2. The Norway Maple, with Plane-tree leaves, 

3. The Virginian Flowering Maple. 

4. The American Maple, with Scarlet flowers*. 

5. The Virginian Alh-leay'd Maple.. 

6. The Common or Lefler Maple. 

7. The Greater Maple, with ftrip'd leaves.. 

8. The Norway Maple, with ftrip'd leaves*. 



THE two firft mentioned forts being the largeft growing; 
and hardieft trees, are of courfe moft proper for extenfive^ 
plantations and expofed fituations j for which reafon, I fliall firft- 
direta the culture of them till of confiderable fize, and then pro- 
ceed" to ' the other forts^ 



Th]^ir feeds ripen in autumn*, when they muft be gadiered- 
in fair weather, and fpread in an airy •place till thoroughly 
dry, •which may probably be in four or five weeks . time. The 
general pradtife is, to fow them at this time ; but, from long* 
experience, I have found it better, and have raifed more, and' 
finer plants, to mix the feeds with fand, or loofe fandy earth,, 
and. keep them defended from fevere firoft, or much moifture^tiUl 
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February, or the beginning of March, as the weather is more or 
lefs favourable about this time : If not ftriit'ned for land, fow 
them in drills, as has been directed for the Beech, but thinner ; 
if oth^rways, let them be put in beds only eighteen inches broad, 
with alleys the fame widenefs,and cover them about three quar- 
ters of an inch thick. 

The following Febimary or Mkrch, dig the alleys, and cut 

iftheir roots about five inches under ground, which, with a Iharp 

fpade, may with eafe be performed; a[nd draw a confiderable 

quantity of the largeft plants where too thick, (which, if the 

-ground is good, and has been properly dreffed and kept cleatt, 

moft of them will be) ; let thefc be planted in good mellow foil^ 

in drills cut out with the fpade quite perpendicular, that the plants 

may (land upright ; let the lines be eighteen inches afunder, 

and the plants placed at eight oi* nine inches diftance in them j 

<and here they {hould only remain one year., the ground being 
tolerably good. 

In the following Odober^ when the plants will be in general 
two feet high and upwards, let them be raifed, both the feed* 
lings, and thefe that were tranfplanted ; Ihorten their top-roots, 
cut off any crofs lateral branches, and remove them to ano- 
ther nurfery, where they Ought to be planted ia rows, two and a 

s 

half feet afunder, and j 5 inches in the row, to continue two years^ 

From thence femove them again, at the fame feafon, and 
plant them in rows five feet afunder, and two and a half feet in 
the row, where they may continue four years. 

These, in an ordinary foil, will now be from twelve to fifteen 
feet high^ and, if required of a larger fize for future purpofes^ 
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msLj be removed to any convenient fituation, and planted eight 
or ten feet afunder j when, any time after two, and not exceeding 
eight or ten years, they may be placed where defigued to remain : 
And if, during that time, they have been fkilfuUy pruned, and, 
by that, brought to their proper form, carefully raifcd, and mo- 
derately watered at planting, which, in a dry fummer, may re- 
qiure b^ng two or three times repeated, your labour with them u 
i&^at an end. . 

I HAVE dire<Slfed both fpring and autumn planting far this and-- 
other trees ; the reafbn for which is, that tho* the autumn is pre- 
ferable for moft of the deciduous ldnd«, when ftrong and well- 
rooted, yet thefe fame kinds, planted in the autumn, or winter, 
when young, and before they have got iiifficient roots, are apt to 
be injured by froft, and fpewed out of the ground in fevere feafons. - 

Th e caufe of fo frequently removing thefe trees when young, , 
is, that they naturally grow with downright carroty-roots, thoV 
after undergoing the difcipline here prefcribed, no plant roots . 
better, or is more patient of tranfplanting to a large fize. . 

There is no tree, yet known in this climate, lb proper to be - 
planted near the fea^ as the Great Maple, where I have known it 
grow luxuriantly, after many other kinds have been tried in 
vain; and, in a few years, their flielter will cherifh and bring . 
forward, many hardy forts, which no art will otherways effedl. 



This tree, however otherways valuable, Ihould not be planted'*' 
near the houfe, or by the fides of walks that are intended to be 
finely kept ; for their leaves exude a fweet clammy juice that 
entices great quantities of infe(5ls, who eat them, full of holes, ^, 
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and make them unfightly ; befides, the leaves falling early m 
autxmm, turn to mucilage, and putrify with the firft moiflure 
of the feafon, fo as they contaminate and fpoil the walks, ren- 
dering them both diikgreeable, and expenfive to clean. 

I HAVE not had the oppominity of planting the Norway Maple 
.near the fea, but, in many other iituations, I have planted them 
in concert with the common large fort, and found them equally 
hardy, and of as free a growth : They are a much handfomer 
tree, and their leaves have not the noxious qualities of the other. 

The third, fourth, and fifth forts, are -pretty trees, and proper 
for the wildemefs, and other ornamental plantations, but Ihould 
not be planted lingly, or in cold expofed iituations in this cli- 
mate, as they commonly fuffer much, both by the violence of 
the wefterly, and coldnefs of the north and eaft winds. They 
>may be propagated from feeds as the former kinds, when thefe 
can be procured ; but as they are not fo generally to be had in 
.this country, they fucceed readily by layers, which, laid down 
in autumn or fpring, will be fufficiently rooted in twelve months. 

Having carefully raifed your layers, and drefTed them as 
diredled for others, plant them out in a quarter of good well- 
prepared ground, in rows, three feet afunder, and a foot diftance 
in the row j let them be watered, to fettle the earth about their 
roots, and remain here two or three years, from whence remove 
them to whera they are meant to remain for good. 

Th e common or leffer Maple, which produces abundance of 
feeds with us, is eafily propagated from them, in the fame way 
as the larger kind, and may be fown in beds three and a half 
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feet wide, according to the common pra6lice, and,^rom the feed- 
bed, ^t two years old, planted in the nurferjr for two years more, 
in lines, two feet afunder, when they will be fit for the purpofes 
defigned. This is a tree of humble growth, feldom rifing above 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, and therefore not generally ufed 
in large plantations of timber trees, but is very common in the 
hedge-rows ovct moft parts in England, 

The large ftrip*d Maple, is commonly propagated by budding 
it on the plain kind, and may alfo be raifed from feeds, many of 
which will be as finely variegated as the trees that produced 
them J a circumftance very uncommon in other variegated plants, 
which rarely produce their own likenefs. 

The ftrip'd Norway Ma^le, is ialfo propagated by budding it 
on the plain kind, and is a finely variegated tree, tho' I cannot 
^ay that the feeds of them will produce variegated plants, never 
having been able certainly to procure them of the true kind, tho' 
1 have frequently fbwn them as fuch ineffe(^ually^ 

These trees, the firft, fecond, and fixth forts particularly, 
will profper in very indifferent coaxfe land, but moft affedls that 
which is deep and moift, tho^ not wet or ftiff ; in fuch places 
they will make furprifing progrefs, and in a few years become 
ftately trees. The third, fo\irth, and fifth forts, delight moft in 
a firm dry mould, 

Th e various ufes of this tree to the turner, for difhes, drink- 

. ing-cups, bowls, and trenchers, and to the joiner for tables, d^r. 

are too generally known to require a particular relation here ; but 

that of thjC common leffer Mapl^ is much the beft wood of all 

the kinds we yet know. 
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Chapter V. 



The oak TREE. 



The S p E c I 



£ s are : 



1. The 

2. The 

3. The 

4. The 

5. The 

6. The 

7. The 
S. The 
9. The 

0. The 

1. The 

2. The 

3. The 

4. The 

5. The 

6. The 

7. The 



common Oak. 
broad-leav'd Oak. 
Virginian Scarlet Oak. 
Virginian Oak, with, chefnut leaves^ 
black Maryland Oak. 
white Oak of Carolina. 
Oak with woolly leaves. 

Chefnut-leav'd Eaflem Oak, with a thick fcaley cvtp^ 
broad-leav'd Eaflem Oak, whofe leaves are finely 
cut, with a large acorn, and hairy cup. 
Champion Chefnut Oak. 
red Maryland Oak. 
willow-leav'd Maryland Oak« 
Burgundy Oak. 
gall-bearing Oak. 
cut-leav'd Spanifh Oak* 
fwamp Spanifh Oak. 
ftrip'd Oak. 



THERE are many other kinds of Oaks mentioned in the 
catalogues of different writers on botany and gardening, 
but thefe, here fele(5led, I have found, from experience, the mod 
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and fomctimes three years. They are naturally carrot-roote<r„ 
and run ftraight dawn intothe earth, with few, and fometimes no 
£bres ; and by ftanding in this iituation for that time, they are: 
drawn up tall and (lender ; and their roots having become hard: 
and woody, the cutting away of thefe roots, to a proper lengthy, 
which they muft neceflarily be, becomes a v«ry violent operation 
on the plants ; by which means many of them fail, and the re- 
mainder, from fo fevere a check,, will be feveral years in gather- 
ing roots, and of courfe, during that time^ will be Hunted, crofs- 
growing, and Ihrubby : But, to remedy thefe evils, purilie the fol- 
lowing fyftem, from the obfervation of which I have long b?en. 
fuccefsful^ in rearing many beautiful,.. ftraight^ and wcll-propor-^ 
tioned Oaks., 

Haviuq provided yourfelf 'with acorns in the autumn, gather- 
ed from the handfomeft and moft vigorous trees, in fair weather,^ 
fpread them in an airy covered place, and turn them frequently, 
till' qtdte dry ; when you find they arc fo, mix them with fand^. 
or loofe light earth,; and let them be protected from vermin^, 
froft, and moifture, till about the middle of February^ 

At this-timci or as fbon after it as the weather wiir admit,, 
prepare,, by a. clean digging and raking, a. fpot of good natural 
foil; and, to render the crop equal and uniform, try thegoodnefs. 
of your feeds, by throwing them into a tub with water, when 
the frefh will fink to the bottom,, and the rotten or defed^ive floaL. 
on the furface. The quality of the acorns being thus afccrtained, 
make fliallow drills acrofs the ground, with afmall hoe, at eigh- 
teen or twenny inches diflance ; and in thefe drop your acorns,, 
ahout two inches feparate, covering them, with the back of a rake,j. 
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i^oro Inches deep ; let the ground be raked imooth, and kept clean^ 
and mellow during the fununer monthSi. 

The beginning of April, the fuccecding fpring, cut them un-^ 
dcr ground as dire£ied for the Beech,, and let them remain till 
the fpring after. 

From this fituation, as fbon as their buds begin tofwell, let* 
fhem be carefully raifed, without tearing their roots or fibred ; and 
ground being ready, feparate the jftxaight free-growing plants 
from the crooked anxl flirubby ; ihorten any downright or bruifed 
Foots^ but be yery fparing of the fmall fibres ; and plant the 
ftraight trees in one quarter of the nurfery, in rows, two feet a-« 
iunder, and nine inches in the row ;. and the crooked ones in ano- 
jther, at the fame diftances : Let thefe plants be as little time as< 
poflible out of the gromid j for this purpofe, raife few of them at 
a time, and if you. have the conmxand of four men, they will 
fuddenly difpatch u great number of them, that i^, by one man 
j^aifing the plants, another pruning them^. and giving them to the 
planters, and two plantings 

If the land is good,, and the leafbns have been^ kindly, the 
ftraight plants piay be removed in two years j but when* either of 
fthefe circumftances is otherways,: they may continue three fca^ 
Ibnsi , 



Th£ crooked and bruihy trees, having ffood two years in the' 
nurfery, muft be cut over by the ground, and remain two years 
longer ; and obferve, that, as foon as their fhoots are four or five: 
inches- long,, you pinch off all but the moft promifing^onej. fxonJSi 
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whence the whole ftrength and jviices of the root will be exerted 
in the fupport of this fingle flioot. 

Another method of raifing thefc trees, with equal luccefs, 
is, fowiaig the acorns on beds, in rows, feven or eight inches a- 
funder, and two or three inches in the row, covering them the 
ufual depth, and letting them remain only one year. 

From thefe beds remove them the following fpring, and ha- 
ving ftiortened their top-roots, lay them in lines, cut down per- 
pendicular with the fpade, eighteen inches afunder, and eight or 
nine inches in the line, where they may continue two years. 

From thence remove them, feparating, as has been faid, the 
ftraight from the crooked, and plant them in different quarters, 
in rows, two feet and a half afunder, and one foot dillance in 
the row ; the ftraight plants to continue here three years, and 
the crooked, if they have grown freely, to be cut over in one, but 
if . otherways, not till two years ; and here they fbould remain 
three years longer. 

Many writers of reputation diredl fowing the acorns, as foon 
as ^ thoroughly dry, in Odober or November, the principle of 
growth being fo ftrong in them, that they are apt to ihoot foon 
after, tho' not in the ground, and with that fhoot will decay. This, 
they fay, is the order of nature, and I readily admit it is fo ; nor 
do I condemn their pra<5lice : But I have found, from innumerable 
inftances, the method before diredled will produce better-rooted 
and cleaner plants ; and how indeed can it be otherways ? for, 
muft not the ground, which, as it ought, we muft fuppofe has 
been well trenched or dug the preceding autumn, mellowed and 
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inriched during winter with the heavenly influences, and again 
in the fpring dug and laid down fweet and loofe, — muft not the 
foil in this condition, I fay, nour;fh every plant in a much 
higher degree, than that laid down in autumn, hardened and 
battered with the winter rains ? And tho' many of the acorns 
will vegetate before fowing, yet that vegetation is preferved by 
the mixture of fand or loofe earth, and, before February, will 
. make no advance, tending to impede, but, on the contrary, will 
forward the futiu-e growth of the plant ; only let it be carefully 
attended* to, that the acorns have not the fmalleft degree of 
moifture about them when mixed, that the mixture is alfo 
dry, and that they are kept protected from wet^ 

Gardeners, in general, -have the fpecious vrord nature eter- 
nally in their mouths, and no doubt there is a great deal in it, 
when properly underftood and applied; but the herd of them 
. knew nothing of either, and the true application of it in garden- 
ing, requires good fenfe, joined to much obfervation and experi- 
ence : But be that fo, or otherwife, was not nature defigned to 
be modified and improved by art in many things ? If it was not, 

many found heads have in vain perplexed themfelves in the 
ftudy of gardening. 



r 



Before proceeding to tlie further culture of the Oak, this 
may be a proper place to take notice of the general, or almofl 
uniyerfal ill pradlice of nurferymen, dibbling their plants of one 
and two years old, or indeed as large as the dibble, with hard 
thrufting, will make room to contain them. Dibbling is hurtful, 
in a high degree, to the whole fpecies of trees and plants ; but 
to the Oak, and all the nut-bearing carroty-rooted kinds, it is 
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doubly deftrudlive, particularly in ftfong ftiff ground. ConHnoh 
reafon, one would readily believe, fliould point out the abfurdi- 
ty of this pradlice to every gardener of obfervation ; notwith- 
ftanding wlxich, I do not remember any author who warns us 
againll it, but, on the contrary, many dircdl it for general prac- 
tice. If a man, however, refledls but a very little, he mull be 
fenfible, that the roots of plants, fcjueezed into a hole made 
hard by the ftrong preflure of a dibble, muft neceflarily retain the 
moifture in wet weather, to fuch a degree, as to endanger the root- 
ing of the roots, and that in dry weather this hole will be- 
come fo hard, as to prevent the tender fibres from extending them- 
felves, and procuring proper nourifhment ; fo that if the plant 
lives, its roots are comprefled into a fmall hard cluftcr of moul- 
dy fibres, which nothing but fevere pruning a great part of a- 
way, and different removals in good foil, will ever recover to a 
vigorous ftate. Nothing can excufe this pradlice in fenfible 
nurferymen, but its J>eing done at lefs expence than laying them 
with the fpade ; and that they are in fome meafiire forced to it, 
from the ignorance and avarice of untutored upftarts, who af- 
fmne the name of nurferymen, and take every opportunity that 

the worft pracflice pxefents, fo ir be cheap, of under-felling the 
fenfible, honeft, induftrious gardener, and cheating the unfltil- 
ful purchafer, no regard being paid to the quality of the plants. 

Neither is the ill-effedl of dibbling confined to trees alone, 
but extends ' to many of the herbaceous plants, and other vegeta- 
bles, which fufFer in the fame proportion. I have often made the 
experiment of this in Cabbages, Collyflowers, Potatoes, e5^"r. 
planted on the fame ground, the fame day ; and 'tis amazing 
how much larger thofe were, put in with the fpade or trewel, 
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Ibofely, than tliefe dJbbled : In fliort, too much cann 
againil this barbarous method of treating trees ; wh 
prove not their immediate grave, will at katt continue 
prifon. But I fiiall now return to the further culture o 

This tree, having been managed as here diredled, ^ 
a proper age and iize for being removed to large plant 
good, and, from the abundance of their roots, and got 
tion of their bodies, will refift the moft violent winds ; 
as incline to provide large trees of tlic common Englif 
future purpofes, rauft proceed fartlier, as follows : . 

Having fixed on a fpot of good mellow' ground, 
been well dug the preceding autumn, about the end < 
or beginning of April, give it another digging, level ii 
pick out all remaining ftones and root-weeds from it, 
as their buds begin to fwell, raife fuch trees (which o 
the ftraighteft and fineft) as you intend to cultivate fur 
nurfery way ; ftill continue to fiiorten fuch roots as t( 
wards, and fmooth the fpreading ones that are long 
been wounded with the fpade in railing them j and w 
are abundance of fibres, you may likewife cut away fi 
fmalleft, which^. if the trees are not immediately plante 
cay, and fometimes bring a mouldnefs about the princ! 
You muft alfo cut off all ill-placed crofs branches f 
bodies, leaving only a few of the fmaller, at proper in 
detain the fap, for the augmentation of the trunk ; an 
bud of the leading ihoot be ruffled, as that is difficult 
in the Oak, by any otlier means than cutting over the 
thefe operations be done in the gentleft: manner, not 11 
plants, that as much earth as poflible may continue a 
roots, F 
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Th e trees now properly prepared, plant thtoi in lines, five 
feet afunder, and two feet and a half in the line ; give them a 
plentiful watering, to fettle the earth to their roots ; and if yoa 
repeat this once a fortnight fot three or four times, the feafon 
being dry, it will much promote their growth. In this nurfery 
they may remain, in good generous land, four, but in poor and 
hungry, five or fix years : Let the ground be annually dug be- 
tween the lines, and the trees pruned every Ipring, with the 
fame care and attention as at removing them. I cannot here 
leave the article of pruning, without begging to be a Tittle fur- 
ther indulged, in obferving, that no circumftance is attended 
with worfe confequences to plantations of trees in general, than- 
the neglea of timely and regular pruning when yo\mg ; and 
what muft render it quite inexcufable, is, that even in amplfe 
plantations, the expence is very trifling, when annually perform- 
ed The cutting of young and tendia: branches can have no ill 
effedl, either on tfie fife or growth of the tree; but the wounds 
made by lopping oflFotd wood, always much weakens, and often 
produces a gangrene that proves mortal, in fome kinds by excef- 
five bleeding, and in others, by imbibing moifture, and com- 
municating it to the body. Thefe are truths founded on na^ 
ture, reafon and experience, and which gught to warn all plant- 
ers to a due performance of this operation,, as, from the judici- 
ous praaice of it, joined* to the other articles of culture 
mentioned, the plants are not onry preferved' in a healthful 
free growing ffate, but may be formed to any fhape or propor^ 
tibn you pfeaft, their nature will admit of 4 but which negledled: 
•a few years, no future difcipline will reduce to fine plants. Eut: 
if Oaks have been negleaed, and grown rude, the beft feafon of" 
cutting their large branches is in March; for the young andl 
tender, any tiine from autumn tiU fpring is equal.. 
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Th e trees from this culture will now be finely rooted, ftr,aight 
and well-proportioned, and, in an ordinary foil and fituation, 
from ten to twelve feet high; and thofe firft cut over, will be 
tlie largeft and handfomeft plants. 

But to make them proper for tranfplanting at a larger fize^ 
remove them again to any convenient fpot of tolerable ground, 
managing the roots as formerly ; and plant them in lines, eight 
feet alunder, and fix feet in the line, watering them plentifully 
when planted ; where they may continue fix or feven years, by 
which time they will be about twenty feet high. 

If ftill a referve of larger is wanted, remove them once more, 
and plant them twelve feet afunder ; give them an abundant wa* 
tering at planting, and repeat it three or four times, more or 
lefs as the nature of the feafon requires. In this fituation they 
may continue, ready for whatever new defign occurs, for eight 
t>r ten years, when, by a careful removal, and four or five plen- 
tiful waterings the firft and fecond fummer, they will grow as 
luxuriantly as if they had ftood in the fame foil from the finall- 
eft fize, and arrive as foon at full maturity, with this advan- 
tage, that the trees, from the regular and timely pmnings they 
have had, muft of courfe be formed to their proper fliape, and 
will require little or no further trouble. 

Th o' moft of the deciduous trees, particularly large plants of 
them, fucceed beft, being planted in autumn, the Oak is, one 
exception to this rule, and is found univerfally to remove with 
more fafety, and grow more freely, when tranfplanted in the J 
fpring ; therefore this feafon fhould be invariably obferved, as, 
in wet, or even moift fwampy lands, I have often known large 
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plantations of them abnoft totally deftroyed by autumnal, or 
winter planting. 

This noble tree, the monarch of the woods, the boaft and 
bulwark of the Britifh nation, will grow freely in a great varie- 
ty of foils, now either altogether wafte, appropriated to the 
produdlion of meaner trees, or other more ignjoble purpofcs* 
This proceeds from not attending to its nature and properties, 
by .making the experiment of planting it on all the various foils; 
for though, like the greateft part of other trees, it (particularly at 
firft) afTedls a found deep mould, it will, notwithftanding, profper 
exceedingly on the coarfeft moift gravel, loam and fand, or ftifF 
heavy clay and till (which mod other trees abhor), and that too 
when thefe foils are fo fteril and hungry as not to a£^rd gra- 
zing for fheep. .' 

The flripM Oak, is propagated by budding or grafting it on 
the common kind, and is a very beautiful variegation, which I 
have much improved, both in the brightnefs of the colours, and 
fize of the leaf, by jaining it to the fcarlet Virginian, and 
chefnut-leav'd kinds. 

Th e tenderer kinds of Oaks will be irendered more hardy, and 
the dwarf kinds improved in fize, by grafting and budding on 
the common fort, which, to thofe who incline to have all the 
fpecies of this fine plant in its greateft perfedlion and beauty, is 
well worth the trouble of thefe operations, 

Th e value and ufes of the wood of this tree, are fo univer- 
fally known, that it would be an infult on the underftanding of 

the meaneft mechanic, to employ time in relating themhereu 
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Chapter VI. 



The ash TREE. 



The Species are: 

a. The common Ash. 

2. The Manna Ash. 

3. The Virginian flowering Ash. 

j^ The New-England Ash, with Iharp-poLntcd leaves. 

5. The Carolina Ash. 

h. The white American A s h . 

7. The black American Ash. 

8 . The red American Ash. 

9. The white-flowering A s H. 
10. The Ash with ftrip'd leaves. 



HAVING gathered the keys of the common Afli, in fair 
weather, about the beginning of November, from hand- 
ibme vigorous trees, fpread them in an airy loft or covered place, 
turning them frequently till quite dry, which, in a proper fitua- 
tion, they will be in three or four weeks tinie j then mix them 
with loofe fandy earth, and let them be prote<£led from wet till 
the following fpring, when they ought to be fbwn about the be- 
ginning of April, on well-prepared frefli mellow foil, on beds 
three and a half feet broad, with alleys eighteen inches between 
the beds, and covered three quarters of an inch deep. Thefe 
feeds will not appear above ground till the fucceeding fpring. 
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during which time it mull notwithftanding be kept qxiitc 
elcan, and as loofe and little poached as poflible; and in 
February, before the feeds begin to fpring, let the lurface of 
the ground be gently raked over, removing all mufty and foggy 
particles they may have contrafted during the winter, and 
throw a little frefh rich mould over them, to replace what you 
have taken away, which will much promote the future growth 
of the plants. In this feminary the trees are to remain only one 
year. 

Having prepared another quarter of good ground in the nur- 
fery, in the fame manner as for the feed, the following February 
or March, remove them ; keep them as Ihort time as may be 
out of the ground, to prevent the fmall fibres withering, and cut 
away only the downright top-roots ; lay them in drills, cut down 
perpendicular with the fpade, as diredled for other plants; let 
thefe drills be eighteen or twenty inches afunder, and plant 
them at the diftance of eight or nine inches in the drill ; give 
them a gentle watering at planting, and continue it three or four 
times, at proper intervals, if the weather is dry ; and here, giving 
them proper culture, let them remain two feafons. 

In Odlober, as foon as their leaves are tarniflied, remove them 
from this nurfery ; and having pnuied off, clofe by the body, all 
the flrong and ill-placed branches, ftill leaving a number of 
fmall ones to attradl and detain the fap for the augmentation of 
the trunk, plant them in another quarter of any* tolerable ground, 
in lines, three feet and a half afunder, and fifteen or fixteen 
inches in the line, where they may remain three years, obfer- 
vxng to dig the ground between the lines every fpring. 
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By this time the trees, in aa ordinary foil, will be about feven 
or eight feet high, ftrong, well-rooted, and of a proper fize to 
make extenfive plantations ; but where a fucceflion of large ones 
are wanted, remove them every fourth year, pruning their roots 
aiid bodies as formerly, watering them at planting, and three 
or four times afterwards, in dry weather, every twelve or four- 
teen days, giving them greater intervals in proportion to their 
fize, as dire<5led for the Elm ; from which management, they 
may be removed at any bulk you chufe them, without any fen?- 
fible check.. 

All the other kinds are propagated by budding them on the 
common Afh, which being a large-growing hardy tree, will be 
a confider able improvement on the dwarfiih and tenderer forts. 

The Afli ought neither to be^ planted in gardens, near 1 

other trees, nor in any mixt plantations. There is no plant I 

remember, that fb-foon, and fo much exhaufts the virtues of the 

foil ; and the fliade is malignant to every produiSioii of the earth, ( 

being thus a ftep-dame to other trees : Let them be planted in 

concert, where, notwithftanding thefb unfriendly qualities, if 

properly managed, they will yield great returns of profit to the I 

owner in a few years. ) 

This tree will grow in very fteril barren foil, and in the 
bleakeft and mod expofed fituations ; but in a deep mould, tho! 

of no. generous quality', and where there is no {landing water, ^ 

i* will quickly arrive to a great magnitude. 

Th E v^od of the Afh (next to that of the Oak) is of the moft: 
imiverfal ufe, particularly for all the implements of hufbandry, . 
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It has alfo this fingular advantage, that, when young, it is as 
ftrong and lafting timber as that of old trees ; but the value, and 
particular ufes of it, being fo univerfally known, makes it un- 
neceflary to be related here. 

I SHALL difmifs this ufeful, though not ornamental tree, in 
mentioning an experiment I made very early in life, of its va- 
lue, by planting a fpecimen of them in copfe, intended princi- 
pally to fupply myfelf with poles for efpalier hedges, and Hakes 
for dead fences, for which purpofes no wood is more proper or" 
lafting. 

For the/e ends, in very obftinate heavy meadow ground, 
compofed chiefly of fteril red clay and mofs, I planted half a 
rood, or the eighth part of an acre, with Afh trees fix years old, 
and about eight feet high. I placed them in rows, four feet a- 
funder, and two feet diftance in the fow, where I let them re- 
main untouched, only digging the ground about them every 
autumn, for four years, when I cut them over five or fix inches 
above ground for the purpofes meant, which they then fully 
anfwered, referving twenty of the faireft plants, at proper di- 
ftances, for trees. 

I CONTINUED to dig the ground two years longer, and then 
left them to nature for five years more, that is, feven from their 
being cut down. Having more of them than anfwered my own 
purpofes, or indeed than I could have imagined fb fmall a fpot 
of ground would produce, I thought of making the moft of what 
I had to fpare, and accordingly meafured off exadlly one half of 
them, which I fold for pollards and hoops, at forty fhillings. 
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I CUT them again in fix years more, which, being ftronger 
than the former, I fold for fifty fhillings. 

In fix years after this, I again cut them over, and though thefe 
were much the largefl: ihoots, I fold them at the fame price as 
the laft. 

There remained now twenty trees on the whole ground, in- 
tended to ftand for timber, ten of which grew amongft the copfc 

« 

I had fold. My meaning was not to touch thefe till the decline 
of my life, that I might leave to pofterity what obfervations I 
was able to make, of the profit a man who begins to plant when 
young, may reap from it in his own time : But the crofs events of 
fortune difappointed me ; for, becoming fecurity in confiderable 
fums for others, who failed in their affairs, I was obliged, by 
rigid creditors, to fell my land, at which time mynecefllties 
alfo conftrained me to fell my trees of all kinds. I hope the rea- 
der will excufe this digreflion, which I believed neceflary, to re- 
« 

move the juft reflexion every judicious planter would make 
againft me, for cutting down hopeful trees at fo early and un- 
profitable a period, if I could have avoided it. Thofe trees I 
fold, of twenty-three years growth, at feven fhillings a tree, to a 
cart-wright, which was L. 3 : i o s. for the ten trees on the copfc 
ground I had cut and fold three times before. 

Thus it appears, that an acre of indifferent ground (for mine 
was very bad) planted with Afli trees in the manner defcribed, 
near, or eafily carried to any populous town, will yield, in 
twenty-three years time, L.i 1 5 : 10 s. without any other expence 
than digging the ground for the firft five or fix years, and cutting 
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over the copfe, v/liich is very trifling, and which die owner ought, 
in all events, to do himfelf carefully for his own fake : Let them 
be cut, flanting, with fharp inflruments, leaving all the wounds 
fmooth and clean, to prevent the wet from lodging in the flocts, 
from whence it might communicate to the roots, and conta- 
minate the whole plant, and which a common purchafer of 
the copfe would probably pay little attention to. The beft fea- 
fon for this work, is the month of February, before the fap be- 
gin to rife. I have not mentioned any price for the firft cutting, 
having ufed them myfelf : Thefe were planted at eight feet high, 
and had flood four years from planting, fo that, from the low- 
eft calculation, they mufl have been worth more than pay the 
whole expence of labour : To which I mufl add, that, after felling 
the lafl cutting of my copfe, I was informed by an honefl man, 
a good judge of the value of that commodity, that I had been 
grofsly deceived by the purchafer, and that I fhould have recei- 
ved one-third part at leafl more money than I did. 

It is necefTary to obferve, for the benefit of fuch as incline 
to follow this pradlice, which is furely worth attending to, as it 
might foon become a very profitable improvement, that, after 
the l!econd cutting, I found I had planted my copfe too thick, 
and that, had they been at greater diflances, I fhould have reap'd 
confiderably more advantage from them : I therefore now, from 
experience, advife them to be planted in rows, fix feet afunder, 
and three feet in the row. 
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Chapter VII. 



The LIME TREE, 



The, Species are: 

1. The broad-leav'd flowering Lime Tree^ 

2. The red-twig'd Lime Tree. 

3. The green-twig'd Lime Tree. 

4. The fmalWeav*d Lime Tree, of a tawny green colour 

both in the leaf and bark. 

5. The ftrip d-leav'd Lime Tree.. 



TH E firft mentioned fort is the fineft plant of the fpecies : . 

The f*econd is next to be preferred ; it has alfo large leaves, * ^ 

r 

grows to be a ftately tree, and the fhining deep red colour of its f 

bark has a chearful and agreeable effedl in winter. The third 
and fourth forts are much inferior in beauty, and grow in a 
loofe and ftraggling manner, nor ever make fo ftraight or lofty 
trees j diey are therefore unworthy of propagation, in compari- 
fon of the two former kinds ; nor would I have named them, 
but to warn the planters of Lime trees to beware of the forts 
they purchafe,. as the nurferies in this country generally abound 
moft in thefe two laft forts, which, perhaps, not being known to 
every nurferyman, are all indifcriminately raifed and fold toge- 
ther, and which, when placed by the fides of walks, or in the 
ftraight lines of avenues, from the irregularity of their form>, 
ajid difference of growth, very, much deface fuch plantations^ 
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The Lime tree may be propagated by feeds, which are ripe 
about the end of Oiflober, and ihould, after being quite dry^ 
be mixed with fand, and protedled from froft and rain, till the 
beginning of March ; when they ought to be fown in a fliady 
border of rich, moid, loamy foil, in beds three and a half feet 
wide, with alleys of eighteen inches, and covered three quarters 
of an inch deep. When the feeds bcgiti to peep,, let them be 
frequently watered, and increafe the quantity as the plants ad* 
vance in growth : Let the beds, in autumn and fpring, be ma- 
naged as directed for other hardy feedling trees ; and here let 
them continue two years^ 

These plants, raifed from feeds, make very little progrefs for 
three or four years ; and as they may readily be increafed by 
layers, which will fave much time, and make equally good 
plants, (fince, in that way, they root abundantly, and grow with 
great eafe and freedom) I would advife the practice of it as the 
beft method to have plantations of thefe trees fpeedily . 

Therefore, having provided yourfelf with ftools, or mother- 
plants, after the fame manner as diredied for the Englifh Elm, and 
planted at the fame diftances^ with which, till now, the culture of the 
Lime will exactly agree, lay down their branches any time from 
September till April; only obfervc, that the plants laid down in 
autumn, will be better rooted, and have ftronger ihoots than thofe 
done in the fpring. 

A QUARTER af generous frefh ground having been well pre-- 
pared, about tlie middle of Odlober take up your layers care- 
fully, without tearing or bruifing their fibres ; Ihorten their 
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roots moderately, and cut away inch as croft each other : If the 
layer is plentifully rooted^ and thick-bodied in proportion to its 
height, fo as not be ihaken or difplaced by the winds, it may be 
planted at full length ; but fuch as are tall and flender, (which, 
even laid by the beft hands, will be the greateft part) muit be cut 
over, from fix inches to a foot high, more or lefs in proportion 
to the quantity of their roots ; plant them (thefe at full leu^di 
feparate from the others) in lines, three feet afunder, and fifteen 
inches diftant in the line, giving the ground the ufual culture 
of hoeing and digging as for other trees j and here let them re- 
main three years. 

FitoM dience remove them,, at die fame feafbn as formerly, ta 
another quarter of flout ground, drefling their roots, and prun- 
ing their bodies, as diredled for the Englifh Elm, and plant them 
in lines, five feet afunder, and two feet in the line^j repeat the 
proper pruning in February every feafon, as alfo fpring and 
autiunn digging ; and, in this iituation, they may continue four 
years.. 

Remove them again to another nurfery, ftill in good deep 
ground, and plant them in lines, feven feet afunder, and three 
feet in the line, annually giving them the neceffary pruning, and 
digging the ground between them ; where they may remain four 
years> and no longer. 

By this time the trees, being eleven years old, will, if the foil 
has been middlings and the culture directed given them, be ge* 
nerally above twenty feet high ; but ais a fucceffion of the good 
kinds of large trees, that move with fafety,^ will always be ufeful 
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to a man of fortune poffeffed of land, as alfo to a nurferyman 
for gain, I would advife, ftill to remove a number of thefe into 
another nurfery, planting them at ten feet afunder, croping the 
ground with fuch kitchen herbs as are beft fuited to the foil, 
which will pay both rent and labour, and letting them remain 
five or fix years ; by which time they will be from thirty to 
thirty-five feet high, and will fucceed at, and after remoyal, as 
well as the fmalleft plant, by giving them three or four plenti- 
ful waterings in dry weather, the firft, and, in cafe of a long con- 
tinued drought, tlie fecond feafon. 

The Lime mofc affedls a rich-feeding loamy foil, but wiJI 
grow freely in any tolerable land, of a competent depth, though 
coarfe and heavy ; they will alfo grow in fandy and gravelly 
land, but not with the fame beauty or advantage, as, in fuch 
fit nations, their leaves, in dry feafons, are often infefted with 
infe(5ls, and decay early in the autumn ; therefore, in thin 
hungry foil, they ought not to be planted in quantities, though 
a few of them may be agreeable, even there, for variety. 

Th e timber of the Lime tree, is much preferable to that of 
any kind of the Willow, being ftronger, and yet lighter ; it is 
ufed by the carver, by architedls for framing the models of their 
buildings, and by the turner for making bowls, difhes, 6'^. 
I am likewife aflured, it is very proper for lining of rooms, and 
that, when painted, it will laft long. 

This graceful and magnificent tree, the greateft ornament of 
the Britifh gardens and villas, and pride of planters in the laft^ 
and great part of the prefent century, is now in lefs efteem than 
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formerly, though for what good reafon I cannot eafily account, 
as it has more good properties, the value of the wood only ex- 
cepted, and that too far from being ufelefs, than moft trees I ^ 
know. It produces a large, tall, upright body, fmooth fhining 
bark, ample leaf, goodly and extenfive Ihade, healthful odorife- 
rous bloiToms, is admirable food for bees, refills the winds, 
bears lopping off large branches without injury, foon heals of its 
fears iand wounds, continues found to a great age, and, of all 

the trees yet known, the Englifh Elm excepted, makes the fineft, 

> 

loftieft, and quickeft paliiade hedges. 

I SAY then, from what caufes this tree has fallen into difefteem, 
is to me furprifing. It were prefumptuous and infolent in me, 
to arraign the tafte and judgment of the numerous, learned, and 
refpedlable body of planters in Great Britain ; nor am I either 
weak or vain enough to make fuch ah attempt, but I cannot 
help doing what I think juftice to this plant. I have argued 
with many of them, in defence of its beauty and utility in various 
refpedls ; the beauty of the tree I have never heard difputed, 
nor ever found the arguments againft it go further, than the 

defe<^ of ihading its leaves early in autumn ; but this is only 
materially fo, when they are planted in poor, thin, or hot foil, 
which they diflike, and which, being frequently pradtifed, I pre- 
fume is die principal reafon for their being difcredited; but as 
the ^fliions change, and many beautiful plants, as well as other 
things, have been out and in during my time, fo I hope to live 
and fee the Lime again refume its former' rank and chara(5ler. 
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Chapter VIII. 

The HOKNBEAM TRE£, 



716^ Species are: 

1. The common Hornbeam. 

2. The Hop Hornbeam. 

3. The Virginian Flowering Hornbeam* 

4. The ftrip'd Hornbeam. 



TpHE common Hornbeam fhould be propagated by feeds, 
which being ripe in autumn, after fpreading them in a 
loft till dry, ought to be mixed with fand till the following 
fpring, when they may be fown thin on beds of frefh earth, 
three and a half feet broad, with alleys eighteen inches wide be- 
tween the beds, and covered three quarters of an inch deep^ 
Thefe feeds will remain a year in the ground before the plants 
appear ; during which time, the earth muft. be kept clean and 
mellow. .In February next, lobfen the furface of the beds with 
a fhort-teeth'd rake, fo as not to difturb the feeds, and throw a 
gentle covering of frelh mould over them ; where they may re- 
nxain for two years, if not too thick, as the plants make flow 
progrefs the firfl feafon, and are naturally well-rooted. 

Fr o M the feed-bed remove them early in October, or as fbon 
after as the weather will admit, into any frefli fpot of ground 
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in the nurfery you can beft fpare, tho' of an indiflferent quality ; 
reduce the fuperfluous roots, cutting away fuch as crofs one a- 
nother, and plant them in rows, two feet and a half afunder, 
and a foot diftance in the row ; to remain three years, digging, 
tlie ground between the rows annually. 

By this time the plants will be fit enough for hedges, where 
immediate flielter is not required, or for woods, to be mixed with 
other young treeg ; but where you intend at once to have the advan- 
tages of warmth and ornament, a little more labour is required. 

Therefore, where you defire to have Hornbeam hedges 
planted at feven or eight feet high, remove them from the for- 
mer nurfery to another, and place them in rows, ten feet afunder 
row from row, and five feet diftance in the row, training them 
annually in the regular hedge form, but always obferving to keep 
them light and thin in the top, when, kfter four years ftanding, 
they may be raifed and planted out compleat hedges where 
defigned to remain, and when they will have fuch abundance 
of roots as to defy the ftrongeft winds, and require no further 
expence or trouble than two or three plentiful waterings, and. 
keeping tlieir roots clean for three or four years. 

, Th E ftraighteft plants intended for trees, may, at raifing them^ 
from the firft nurfery, be feparated from thofe for hedges, and 
planted in rows ^ five feet afunder, and two feet diftance in the 
row ; let them be annually pruned to their proper form, and fromv 
. hence they may be removed to the places where thev are mca:it 
to remain, after three or four years ftanding. 
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The fecond and third forts are eafily increafed by layers, and 
make an agreeable variety with other trees in the wildernefs, 

Th e ftrip'd kind is propagated by budding it on the common^ 
but the colours are not ftrong or lively. 

Though I am no advocate fot the Hornbeam tree in orna— 
mental plantations, or in generous foil& and'lhd'teredfituations, 
yet its being one of the hardieft trees known^ the many good 
qualities of the wood, and the fudden Ihelter and warmth hedges 
of it afford, appear to give it fome claim, to our attention, parti* 
cularly in the cold expofed parts of the country. 

It will grow furprilingly in the coldeft hills, and in theftifFeft, 
barren, and otherways worthlefs ground ; nor do I know any 
ufeful timber-tree, that maintains itfelf fo ftoutly againft the 
winds ; fo that, being of quick growth, and clad in its numer- 
ous leaves all winter, it is certainly one of the fitted plants to 
nurfe and rear up other valuable or delicate trees. 

The wood is white, tough, and flexible; is ufeful for many 
articles to the turner,, for mill-cogs, (in which it excels the Yew 
itfelf), flocks, and handles of tools, with many inflruments of 
hufbandry ; it is lafling fire- wood, and burns as clear as a candle. 

This likeways, of all trees yet known, befl preferves itfelf 
from, the bruttings of deer ; fo that clumps of them in deer-parks 
would be no fmall improvement, both in point of beauty ,^ and: 
for Ihelter to thefc animals. 
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Chapter IX* 

The walnut tree. 



716^ Species are : 

1. The common Walnut. 

2. The large French Walnut. 

3. The thin-fhell'd Walnut. 

4. The double Walnut. 

5. The late-ripe Walnut. 

6. The hard-flieira Walnut. 

7. The Virginian black Walnut. 

8. The Virginian black Walnut, with a long furrow'd 

fruit. 

9. The Hickory, or white Virginian Walnut. 

10. The fmall Hickory, or white Virginian Walnut. 



MR MILLER, in the Gardener's Dictionary, feems to be of 
opinion, that the firft-mentioned fix kinds are only feminal 
variations, and not diftindl fpecies, as in mofl other forts of fruit- 
trees ; and fays, the trees raifed from thefe different feeds, rarely 
produce the fame kinds of fruit again. This is a point I have 
not lived long enough to determine ; for tho' I have planted the 
feeds of all the fpecies of Walnuts (or names given them for fuch) 
I could procure, marking thefe fpecies or names diftindly, I have 
yet reaped very little fruit from them j but one circumftance I am 
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well affured of, is, that the fruit of the fcconcl and third forts, 
commonly palling under the names here given them, and of 
which I have feen and eat many, are feemingly very different, 
and much finer finiit than tiic others : Therefore, to make fure 
of tlie beft, at lead for a gentleman's private ufe, I advife that 
thcfc two forts be inarched on the common Walnut, in which 
they will fucceed and produce fruit in one third part of the time 
they vfould do from feeds, tho' the tree will not be either fo large 
or fo lading. 

Of all trees the Walnut is one of the moft difficult to reduce 
to any regular uniform appearance ; it naturally grows in a ragged 
diforderly manner, and pruning it being deftrudlive, it defpifes 

« 

the art and induftry of the gardener : With refpecSl then to its 
form and growth, we will leave it to nature, and only endeavour 
to point out fome aids that will much affift her in the early and 
plentiful produdlion of good fruit, and which unaflifted nature 
will be many years in effedling. 

Inarching the particular kinds you chufe, has already been 
mentioned ; but to make extenfive plantations for fruit, than 
which few improvements would in time give greater returns' of 
gain, proceed as follows : 

Having procured a parcel of the largefl and beft-ripen'd nuts, 
of the fecond and third forts, from France, provide alfo a parcel 

of thin flat flones, tyle-fherds, or Hates, from a foot to eighteen 
inches broad ; lay them clofe together in lines, the length of the 
quarter in the nurfery intended to be planted with the nuts ; bury 
them in the ground about eight inches deep, and plant your 
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Repeat this pradlice once again, making their bedding about 
three feet broad, and the foil above fifteen or fixteen inches deep ; 
plant them at two feet afunder, and, as before, without pruning 
roots or bodies, further than the fmall branches near the root ; 
and if thefe are rub'd off with your hand early in fimimer, 
while the fhoots ate tender, it will be preferable to the moft £kil- 
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Walnuts fix inches afunder, and two inches deep^ along the mid- 

die part. of thefe materials ; the tender roots thus meeting with 

oppofition, and unable to penetrate further, will fpread themfelves | 

on the furface of the ftones, &c. but not having fo much nou- 

rifhment or moifture in dry weather as in the open ground, or 

as may be neceffary to make them grow freely, they will require 

frequent hut gentle waterings, both the firft and fecond fununer, 

« 

during which time they mull remain. 

Having flood here two feafons, as early in the autumn as \ 

their leaves are decayed, and the flioots hardened, raife them 
carefully, and, without the finalleft incifion on root or branch, 
plant them again fourteen or fixteen inches afunder, on the fame 
kind of bottom, or any other hard rubbifh that will not invite 
the roots downward. Thefe materials muft be funk three or four 
inches deeper, and fix or eight inches broader than the former, 
to prevent the roots, having covered their bed, from running deep. 
At the end of two years, remove the earth from the roots of 
fome of the plants ; and if you find they have not near covered 
their bed, they may continue a third year ; but if they have, and 
are tending downward, they muft be removed : During all the 
time of their continuance here, they will require xnoderate wa- 
terings in dry weather. 
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ful pruning : In this place, if the foil is rich, let tliem remain 
tlirec, or, if poor, four years. 

By this time the trees will be in a proper condition for re-^ 
nioval to where they are defigned to remain for good, which, 
as tlaey are chiefly intended for fruit, ought to be a dry found 
land, with a fandy, gravelly, or chalky bottom, but by no means 
in a deep heavy motdd, where the roots would ftill tend down- 
ward, imbibe the crudities of an ingtateful foil, and get below 
the influences of the fun and rains, which would not only aflTedl 
tlie flavour of the fruit, but keep the trees much longer from be-* 
coming fruitful. 

If. they are planted by way of orchard, from thirty to thirty- 
five feet will be a reafonablc diftance ; but why may we not 
plant them as they do in Burgundy, in their fields of wheat and 
other grain, at fixty or feventy feet diftance, which is fo far from 
hurting the crop, that they look on them as a great preferver of 
it, by keeping the ground warm in winter, neither do the roots 
hinder the plough ? and if the Burgundians find their fhelter 
ufeful with them, how ififinitclj more fo mufl it be in thb cold 
ifland of ours ? But the advantages accruing from the general 
culture of this tree in France, are not peculiar to that country 
alone ; for over great part of Germany, they find their gain from 
it fo great, that in many places a law lately fubfifted, and I be- 
lieve does to this day, by which no young fanner is permitted to 
marry a wife, till he bring proof that he has planted, and is the 
father of a certain number of Walnut trees. The fruit will 

m 

ripen perfedlly well in all the cultivated parts of Great Britain j 
and tlie metliod of managing the trees, as here directed, being 
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attended to, will make it higher flavoxired, ripen it earlier m the 

feafon, and bear a plentiful crop twenty years fooner than it would 

otherways do cultivated in the ufual way. The beft manure for j 

fruit-bearing Walnut trees, is, ftrewing over the furface of che 

ground with afhes the beginning of winter, the land having been 

plow'd, or otherways laboured,, before that time* 

How much would luch plantations improve the beauty and 
wealth of this nation ? and how greatly is it to be lamented, that 
men of fortune fo feldbm undertake fuch noble public works, 
for a blefEng to the poor^ th« general good of the country, . as 
well as their own private intereft ? as, by the common culture of 
this tree for fruit, large fums of money, annually fent abroad, 
would be faved in a few years, and that too at an inconfiderable 
expence,. 

Th u s having dire<5led the beft pra<Slice I know, for fuddenly 
procuring plentiful crops of Walnuts, it remains to confider the 
moft proper manner for cultivating the tree for timber. 

The Virginian kinds for this purpofc, but particularly the 
feventh and eighth forts, are much preferable to the others ; they 
grow fafter, and become larger and loftier trees, and tlie wood is 
alio faid to be of a fuperior quality. 

Th e Walnut tree Jls more impatient of tranfplanting than moft: 
others ; the top-roots, being of a- pithy hollow texture, do not 
agree with cutting ; which, if it does not deftroy them altoge- 
ther, weakens them fo much, that they make little advance for 
feveral years, and indeed never become vigorous or comely 
trees. 
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Therefore^ to have a plantation of them for timber, pro» 
cure a parcel of their nuts, of the feventh and eighth forts, from 
Virginia, which may ealily be had at a trifling expence ; and 
having prepared your ground, by a good deep plowing, digging, 
or, beft of all, trenching, the autumn before, in February plant 
your nuts in drills drawn out with the hoe, and cover them 

"between two and three inches deep ; let the drills be five feet a- 
iunder, and the nuts planted about eighteen inches diftant in the 
drill ; and as many of them are to remain, to fill the land pro- 
perly vnth timber-trees, let the ground be kept clean, by hoeing 
in fummer, and mellowed by digging before winter, for two 
years ; after which, you muft carefully raife every fecond plant 
in the lines, without in the leaft diflurbing what remains, which 
will leave them at a fuitable diftance for Handing four or^ five 
years longer. After the firft two years, the ground between the 
trees may be employed in crops of Turnip, Carrot, Beans, Cab- 
bages, and various other kitchen herbs ; which, if properly kept 
in order, will, from the culture the land receives, improve the 
growth, rather than injure the trees. From time to time, as 
they advance in ftature, the leaft promifing of them muft be 
taken away, by cutting them below ground, to prevent hurting 
the roots of what remains ; and this muft be repeated, tho' not 
till their branches are near touching one another, as the ftanding 
moderately thick will promote their upright growth, till they 
are left at the diftance of about thirty feet. 

If you incline to fave the plants that were raifed at* two years^ 
©Id, take them up with the greateft care, without wounding the 
fmalleft part of their roots, or bruifing their fibres, and imme- 
diately plant them out at full length, the fame diftances youdid! 
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the nuts, treating them afterwards in all refpeds after the fame 
manner as directed for them, 

Th o* it has been obferved, that pruning in general is hurt- 
ful to this tree, the branches as well as roots being of a fpungy 
hollow nature, yet, when it has been omitted to pinch oflf the 
young tender fhoots, fome degree of it will become neceffary, 
where branches that crofs each other, would deftroy themf elves, 
and injure the whole tree ; let fiich then be cut off fmooth, and 
clofe to the body, about the middle of September, that the wound 
may heal, and be covered before the winter rains ; and that as 
little of this may be pradtifed as poffible, let the plantation be 
annually examined, and all the young crofs- growing branches 

taken away, to prevent the neceflity of lopping old ones, which 
is doubly hurtful. 

The foil for the Walnut intended for wood, need neither be 
fo warm, or generous, as that for fruit. Indeed, where large 
growth is the only motive, the whole fpecies delight moft in a 
deep, found, rich-feeding land, on which, if it incline to marie in 
the bottom, they will groyr amazingly ; but, notwithftanding, 
they will fucceed, and make goodly trees, in any ordinary foil 
that has a competent depth of mould, tho' coarfe and ftoney : I 
have likewife feen many ftately trees of them on clay.. 

The value of the wood, for chairs, bed-fteads, tables, wainf^ 
coting of rooms, cabinets, gun-flocks, 6'^. is univerfally 
known. 
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Chapter X. 

The CHESNUT TREK 



The S p £ c I £ s arct 

1. Tlic common or Spanifli Chesnut.. 

2. The ftrip'd Chesnut. 

3. The Chinquapin^, or dwarf Virginian Chesnutv 

THIS much negleded, tho' graceful and magnificent tree, by 
attending to its proper culture, for fruitj,, timber, and copfe- 
woorf, might, in a few years, become among the greateft advan- 
tages this country can reap by planting :, I fliall therefore be* 
particular in direfting the beft methods I know, of propagating; 
them for thefe difierent purpofes^ 

To raife them for fruity procure a parcel of the nuts from 
Portugal or Spain •, pick out the largeft, plumpeft, and browneft 
of them ; the goodnefs of the feed is knofwn by its^ weight, to 
try which, throw them into a tub of water;, reje<3: fuch as fwims, 
but thofe that fink you may be fure are good ; preferve them 
in dry land till the beginning of March,, when,^ having, prepared 
a fppt of loole mellow ground, fow them in drills made with the 
hoe, three inches deep, the drills about fi^urteen inches afunder, 
and the nuts fix inches in the drill, where, as they Ihoot freely,, 
1 would advife that they only remain one year^ 

In February, or early in March following, which, from^re*- 
peated experience, I prefer to the autumnal planting of thefic 
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trees, remove them to another quarter j fhortcn their top-roots 
with a iharp knife, finooth and clean, (paring their fpreading fibres, 
and keeping them as (hort time as poi&ble out of the ground, to 
keep thefe fibres frefli, and prevent their moulding '; plant them 
in lines, two and a half feet afunder, and one foot diftance in , 
the line, keeping them clean in fummer, and pointing over the. 
ground between the lines fpring and autumn, when any crofs 
ill-placed branches may be pruned ofiTj and in this Situation 
let them remain two years. 

Remove them carefully, by taking up their whole fibres, to 
another frefli quarter of the nurfery, ftill obferving to fliorten 
their top-roots, to ctit oflf fuch as crofs each other, and finooth 
the ends of the fpreading ones, which will now be ftronger and 
more numerous ; at the fame time, prune away any iU-placed 
branches from their bodies and tops j which being done, plant 
them in lines four, feet aiunder and two feet diftance in the 
line, where, managing them in other refpeiSls as diredled for 
the former nurfery, let them continue three years. 

By diig tiilie the& trees will be of a proper age and fize, ei- 
ther for ornamental plantations in avenues, clumps in parks, the 
wildernefs^ or in the orchard way for fruit ; but it may be ne- 
ceflary here to obferve, that the flxade of the Chefhut, like that of . 
theAfli, is obnoxious to other plants, and that they fliould therefore 
be placed in thickets, or other detached plantations, by themfelves. 

Th e ground intended for a confiderable plantation of fruit- 
bearing Chefiiut trees, fliould have three or four plowings the 
preceding fummer and winter; and if one good digging is ad- . 
ded a little before planting, it will be a great improvement to 

I 2 
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the foil, as I hold the labour of the fpade to be of all others the 
beft. This being done, your trees carefully raifed, their roots 
and bodies properly pruned, plant them in ftraight rows, fix feet 
diftant every way ; let the ground be annually dug, to encou- 
» rage the fpreading of their roots, and, at this diflance, they may 
remain till tlie branches begin to approach each other, when 
you muft take up, by the roots, every fecond row entirely, and 
every fecond plant in the row remaining, which will leave them' 
at twelve feet diflance ; and the wood of the trees taken up, will 
be highly ufeful for many purpofes of gardening and farming. 
Having dug or half-trenched the land, (for deep trenching 
would increafe the growth, but retard the fertility), it may, for 
fome years, if of a good quality, be profitably employed in Pota- 
toes, Cabbages, Turnips, and many other crops, which, by 
digging in the leaves of the Chefnuts, when rotted, (the beft of 
all manure for them), will, inftead of exhaufting, annually invi- 
gorate the foil, and improve the plantations both for fruit and 
timber. Thefe trees having ftood till their branches begin to 
meet as formerly, muft again be reduced in the fame proportion 
the others were, which will leave them at twenty-four feet di- 
ftance every way, and at which diftance they may remain for 
good. The wood of this laft felling will faw into finall boards, 
and, being now about twenty years old, muft be rooted out en- 
tirely, to prevent impoverifing the land, and robbing the trees 
of their proper nourifhment, which, as the Chefnut fhoots vi- 
goroufly after cutting over, muft necefTarily be the cafe. The 
timber of thefe taken up, being of fize for feveral ufeful purpofes, 
will bring a conQderable price from the joiner, cabinet-maker, 
^c. and the remaining trees, which already have produced 
fruit for feveral years, will henceforward bear vaft quantities, 
and make great returns of profit to the owner. 
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Thus having direfted fuch a culture for the Chefnut, as, 
judicioufly pradlifcd, will afluredly produce abundant crops of 
large well-flavoured fruit, much fooner than the tree abandoned 
to nature would have done, I Ihall proceed to thofe intended 
for timber and copfe-wood, the propagation of which will be • 
attended with little trpuble or ezpence. 

» 

Let the field intended for this plantation, which requires 
not being either warm or rich, be fallowed the preceding fimi- 
mer, and get two or three good deep plowings in winter, to 
fweeten and pulverife the foil, and to deftroy all root-weeds. 
Having procured and tried your feeds, as formerly mentioned for 
the fruit-bearing trees, make drills acrofs the ground with a 
hoe, four feet diflance, and put in your huts, with the. point or 
eye upwards, at fourteen or fixteen inches afimder, filling up 
the drill§, and raking the furface fmooth ; and for this, and the 
following year, you may take a line of Beand between the drills, 

m 

which, having their tops cut off, and being kept clean, will be a 
protection to the young plants, and encourage their growth. At 
the end of two years, early in the fpring as has been faid, re- 
move every fecond plant in the rows, which will leave them a- 
bout two.feet and a half afunder, and 'at this diftance let them 
remain three years. With the plants taken up as above, I mean 
the two years old, you may make any plantation required. 

At the end of the three years, ^ renaove by the roots, fb as * 
not to hurt the plants that are to continue, every fecond row of 
trees, and every fecond tree in the remaining row, which will 
leave them at the diftance of eight feet by five. The plants 
now raifed will have carroty roots, and few fibres ; ib are not 
worth planting again, but will be ufeful for flakes and poles. 
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Left, by rooting out the unneceiGrary trees, any of thofe that 
are to remain ihould be loofened, or thdr roots hurt, let 
the holes be filled up immediately, the ground well dug, any 
kitchen-cxop taken,, and the trees remain untouched another/ 
year j when, in February, cut them pver, referving only one of 
the ftraighteft and moft vigorous, at the diftance of twenty-five 
to thirty feet : You may ftill continue to work the ground, and 
take dwarf- crops between the rows for two years more ; 
after which, they will foon cover it, and muft be left to na- 
ture. One will teadily obferve, that when any of the feeds have 
failed at the due diftances here prefcribed, thefe defers 
are to be fuppUed by the beft plants, taken up at two years 
old. 

Thus you have a plantation, the copfe-wood of which only . 
will, in feven years., more, that is, fifteen years from the feed, . 
produce more than double the rent and labour, and, every 
feven or eight years, will confiderably increafe for forty or fifty 
to come, when you have a foreft of noble timber-trees, that of 
themfelves will be worth more than the value of the land at 
the higheft purchafe-price. The timber-trees here will likewifc 
produce fruit, but neither in fuch abundance, or of £o good a 
quality, as thofe that have been tranfplaated ftanding at due 
diftances, and where the ground has been properly cultivated j 
for tranfplanting promotes frudlification, as, from the roots 
fpreading near the furfaee, the juices are better prepared and 
digefted by the fun and air, and, of courfe, their fruits better 
matured, and higher flavoured, than thofe can be whofe roots 
run deep into the cold, fluggifti, and unprepared earth, from . 
wjxencc they muft neceiFarily imbibe great quantities of crude 
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and unwholdTome jidces, which will naturally be communicated 
to the fruit. 

Th e ftrip'd Chefiiut is amongft the moft beautiful of all the 
variegated trees, and, when mixed with other ihipM plants, has 
a moft agreeable and chearful effeifl, the blotches being of a 
rich fhining gold colour, ftrongly mark'd. This is iifually pro- 
pagated by budding, or inarching it on the plain fort, though I 
have raiied many of them, by common grafting. 

Th e Chinquapin, or dwarf kind, abounds in the woods of 
America, where it produces abundance of nuts, which may ea- 
fily be brought here with fafety , by mixing diem with dry iandv 
and which all the niit kinds from far diftant coimtries ought 
to be,, though, by not adverting to this iimple and eafy prefer'^- 
vative, we generally loofe the greateft part of them; It grows 
in its native foil to about fourteen or fixteen feet high, and is 
hardy enough to bear our fevereft winters. This may be pro- 
pagated by its feeds as the common Chefhut, or, when thefe 
cannot be procured,, by inarching on it,, which will increafe it& 
magnitude.. 

The firuit of tJie CSiefhut tree is not only ufed for many ele»- 
gant difhes in France and Italy, but is found ftrong and health- 
ful food for labouring people, either made into bread, or prepa- 
red as they do in various, ways abroad : For all which purpofes, 
we might in a few years have abundance of them, as well as 
for feeding oui: hogs, which would highly improve both the 
tafte and quality of our bacon,, and render it as good as from 
Virginia, or any other coimtry we know : It would alfo much 
reduce its price, and bring it within the reach of labouring meOi, 
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The leaves of this tree make excellent litter for cattle, which^ 
when mixed with their dung, (particularly that of cows well 
rotted), is an admirable manure for many kinds of flowers^ 
green-houfe, hot-houfe, and other delicate plants. 

•«• . 

Th e beft ground for fruit-bearing Chefhuts, is a loofe moid 
(though not wet) gravel or fand : They will likewife fuccced in 
any ordinary mixt foil, which, if it abound with fmall round 
ftones, fhould not be taken away, as, from their warmth, they 
•will cherifh and forward the ripening of the fruit. ^ 

For plantations of timber-trees, and copfe-wood, yen can 
hardly go amifs, fo there be depth of foil, and no ftanding wa- 
ter ; they will grow on obftinate clay, and the bleakeft declivi- 
ties of hills, this tree, where fruit is not aimed at, being m<xe 
patient of cold than heat. 

Th e wood is ufeful for many eilential purpofes : It makes 
good tables, chairs, and bcd-fteads ; is the moft tafting poles 
of any put in the ground with the rind on, for efpaliors, pali- 
fade hedges, dead fences, vine and hop yank, and for pipes- 
to convey water under ground : It will laft longer than Ehn, or 
even Oak itfelf. In Italy, the beft cafks for wine and other 
liquors are made of tlus wood, ijrfiich ha^ the fingular proper- 
ty, when thoroughly feafoned, of maintaining its bulk, without 
flu-inking or fwfelling, which moftodier timber does ; and formerly 
was built of it, great part of the antient city of London, near 
which were large forefts of Chefhut trees, which, whether or 
not a native of this ifland, is not well determined. 
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Chapter XI. 



The HORSE-CHESNUT TREE. 



The Species arc : 

1. The common Horse-Chesnut. 

2. The yellow blotched Horse-Chesnut. 

3. The white blotched Horse-Ghesnut. 

4. The fcarlet flowering Horse-Chesnut, 
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THE firft mentioned fort, though a native of Conftantinoplc, 
defies the greateft feverity of our winters, and foon be- 
comes a large tree. The nuts of it may be fown as diredled for 
the Sweet Chefnut, and, like it, fliould only remain pne year 
in the feed-bed. 

In February^ or early in March following, having reduced 
their top-roots, plant them in lines, three feet afund^r,;and at 
iifteen inches diftance in the line, where let them remain three 
years. 

m 

To make them a proper fize for avenues, or clumps in parks', 

f 

and lawns, remove them to another quarter ; drefs the roots 
properly, and prune fome of the under branches, with any others 
that are crofs, too thick, or ill-placed j but beware of the large 
bud at the extremity of the leading branch, in which is inclofed 

K 
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the {hoot in embryo for the fucceeding feafon : Plant them in 
lines, fix feet afunder, and two and a half feet in the line. In 
this fituation they may continue three, but not above four years, 
when, in an ordinary foil, the plants will be from twelve to 
fourteen or fifteen feet high. 

Th e fecond and third forts may be propagated by budding 
them on the common kind, on which they take freely. 

The fcarlct-flowering Horfe-Chefixi^t is a beautiful plants and 
produces a very rich and elegant flower. It is a native of Ame- 
rica, but is hardy enough to bear our climate, in ordinary fitua- 
tions, when four or five years old, though it is fomewhat more 
delicate than the common in infancy : Therefore, having procu- 
red their nuts, (which you may eafily do from South Carolina, 
where they grow abundantly) fow them as diredled for the com- 
mon kind^ but in a warm fheltered fituation, and in a rich loofe 
fweet mould ; and remove them the fiicceeding fpring to a fitua-- 
tion and foil of the fame quality^ where they may remain three 
years, when they will have acquired flrength enough to put up 
with common ufage. This tree, in America, grows to the height 
of thirty feet, but I have not feen any in Britain of near that 
fize, aiid I doubt it will never arrive at that flature with us ; 
notwithflanding which, it is well worth our cultivation, and 
lias a fine cStdi in the wildemefs, planted with trees of the fame 
growth. 

r 

This may alfo be budded or inarched on the common kind; 
but they will neither make fo handfome plants, nor ever grow t& 
near the fize of thofe railed from feeds» 
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The Horfe-Chefhut is a tree of fingular beauty when in 
bloom ; and the common fort of it, which will fucceed in almoft 
all foils, (tho* bed in that which is deep) is proper enough to in- 
termix in ornamental plantations, in a fheltered country ; but 
in bleak and expofed fituations, it is idle to plant them^ as, from 
the wood being very brittle, every impetuous wind wiH break 
and disfigure more or lefs of them« 

Th e fruit is fo extremely bitter, that even hogs will not eat it, 
though the Turks mix it with other food for their horfes that 
have coughs, or are broken-winded, for which it. is faid to be 
an excellent remedy. 

The timber, except for fuel, anfwers no valuable purpofe I 
know, further than I have heard from a gentleman of much 
knowledge and obfervation on the qualities of wood, that it is 
very proper for pipes, to convey water imder groimd, and, in 
that fituation, will laft longer than many harder woods. 
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Chapter XIH. 



The L a R I X, or. LARCH T R E E 



TH E Larch, tree is propagated' from feeds ; but the proper- 
way to procure thefe feeds good, is not generally known, , 
at Icafl I am certain it is very rarely attended tO; The common 
method is, to gather their cpnes in the autunui ; ^d having 
half-roafted them in a kiln, adove, or on a hearth before the 
fire, then fplitting the cones,, and picking out the feeds with a 
knife or other Iharp inftrument, they with -difficulty get part of 
them, though, by this pra6ticc, many of the plumpefl; and beft 
ripened feeds s^e bruifed; t proceeded in tl^. way m.y felf for 
feveral years, without fi^ccefs fuitable to the labour and ex* 
pence. I fowed.the £ecds» with attention, in difierent foils and 
fituations, and repeated a variety of experiments, but fllll had 
thin crops in proportion to the quantity of feeds, till at lafl I 
difcovered my error: I fhall therefore, from experience, direcfl 
a method,, by obferving which,, thefe feeds may be. procured as 
good, and the plants be raifed in the fame abundance, and with, 
the fame eafe, as the common kinds of Fir and Pine. . 

I FOUND, that tho' the cones of the Larch tree are at their full 
fize in autumn, the greateft part of the feeds they contain are not 
then arrived near their maturity, and that they ripen hanging on 
the trees during even the coldefl winter months. Thefe feeds are 
inclofed in fo hard and tliick a covering, that the feverefl feafons 
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cannot affeA them ; therefore I deferred gathering the cones till 
the mcfnths of March or April, when they eafily part with the 
tree, and many of them drop from it, which are ftill better than 
thofe plucked. The cones thus procured, fully ripe, Ihould be 
fpread in a dry covered place, till the weathei: become warm, in 
May or June, when they ought to be expofed on glafs-cafes at 
the bottom of windows fronting the fouth, or any other way 
moft convenient, fo as to receive the warmeft influences of the 
fun : ,This muft be repeated (taking them into a warm place 
every evening before the dews fall) for feveral weeks, when the 
cones will open, and many of the beft feeds come out, by Ihaking 
them in a wire fieve ;. but as all of them will not, therefore fplit 
the cones afunder, by driving a fmall piece of fliarp iron through 
the center, from the bottom to the top of them : Let thefe be a- 
gain expofed to the fun for a few days, when many more feeds 
will fhake out, and all that is good of them feparate from the 
huilv, or be caiily pick'd oflf with the point of a knife. 

Tho* the feeds of thefe trees in the cone are good for four or 
five years, yet, when divefted of that, they lofe their growing, 
quality in a few months ; therefore, as foon as they are got out, 
let them be mixed with fine dry fand, and preferved in bags till 
the feafon of fowing. 



' lidesoc 
* The im- 



In thp'beginning of March, or as fdon.after as the weather will 
permit, having prepared a fliady border., expofed only to the mor- 
ning fun, of loofe, mellow, rich ground, fow your feeds very thin« 
in beds three and a half feet broad, with alleys of eighteen inches ; 
clap the feeds gently intg the bed with the back of a fpade, fo 
as, by making it finooth aflid level, it may receive an equal cover*' 
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ing, and fift over them not more than a quarter of an inch of 
fine compoft earth, mixed with one-fourth part of fea-faud, or, 
failing that, the fineft pit-fand you can procure. If the weather is 
dry, and not frofty, in a fortnight after fowing, give them gentle 
waterings in the evening of every fourth or fifth day, and in 
fix weeks they will begin to appear above ground. As thefc 
plants come up with the feeds on their top, which the birds are 
very fond of, care muft be taken to guard them from thofe ene- 
mies, who will otherways deftroy all or moft of them, but which 
may eafily be prevented, by driving a few fork'd ftakes round the 
beds, and throwing a net or other thin covering over them. The 
plants being fairly above ground, muft now be refreflied with a lit- 
tle water every fecond or third night, for three weeks, when it does 
not rain : But this muft be given with care, and as lightly as pof^ 
ble, with a watering-pot that has fmall holes in the rofe of it • 
for thefe plants, tho' afterwards amongft the hardieft trees, are 
in their infant ftate, very delicate ; and heedlefsly dafhing on the 
water from a coarfe watering-pot, would deftroy great numbers 
of them. The waterings, as diredled after the feeds appear, muft 
be continued, tho' only once in ten or twelve days, increaling 
the quantity when the weather is hotter than ufual, till the 
cud of Auguft. 

Th e weeds, at their firft appearance, muft be cajefully pick'd 
out, as otherways, in a few days, it will be impoflible to do it 
without bringing many of the plants alongft with them. 

It may probably be objedcd,' by fuch as make no diftinaion 
in the quality of plants, that I have direiSled unneceflary trouble 
ind expence in the culture of this hardy tree, which is n«w 
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raifed in luch abundance with lefs ceremony : To which I fliall 
only anfwer, that, in point of expence^j this method is much the 
cheapeft, as one pound of feed will produce more than ten pounds y 
in the common wafteful way it is treated ; and, what is yet of 
much higher importance, one thoufand plants, thus cultivated, 
are of more real value than ten thoufand, fuch as are ufually pro- 
cured from ignorant nurferymen. 

The end of March, or beginning of April following, theic 
plants may be removed from the feed-bed to the nurfery ; and 
their roots being Ihortened, laid in rows, about fifteen inches'-di-^ 
ftant, and fix or feven inches afunder in the row, watering them 
at planting, which may be continued once a week, in dry wea- 
ther, for five or fix weeks, when they will be paft danger ; and 
here they ought only to continue one feafon. 

At the fame time the fucceeding year, remove them to another 
nurfery, but now be fparing of their roots, taking away only 
fuch as crofs each other, with fome of the draggling hairy fibres, 
and fmoothing the extremity of the long ones ;# plant them in 
rows, at three feet diftance, and fifteen or fixteen inches iii the 
row ; water them when planted, keep them clear of weeds du- 
ring the fiimmer, dig the ground between the rows in autumn 
and fpring, and, in this fituation, let them remain two years. 

By this time, in an ordinary foil, the trees will be from five to 
fix feet high, ^and of a proper -fize to tranfplant in large quan- 
tities, and, in expofed fituations, on meagre hungry ground ; but 
where beauty and fhelter arc immediately required in plantations 
Bear the houfe, provifion ought to bt made of larger plants ; 
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.Therefore, for this, .or fimilar purpofes, let fuch a quantity of 
thcfe trees as may probably be wanted, be removed to another 
nurfery, and planted at the dillance of eight feet by fix, ftill be- 
ing fparing of the roots, which do not, like many other Foreft- 
trees, admit of being much reduced or wounded ; particularly, 
when large, let them be plentifully watered at removal, dig the 

« 

ground about them as formerly mentioned, and here let them 
remain three years. 

Th ese trees will now be from ten to twelve feet high, and of a 
'very proper fize to remove for ornament, fhadc, and (helter, where 
meant to remain for good, which may be accomplifhed without 
any great labour or expence. The plants, thus far advanced, 
Ihould be removed earlier in the fpring than has been direded 
for the youger ones, which, in ordinary temperate feafons, may 
be beft performed about the end of February, or early in March. 
At this time raife them carefully, without injuring any of the 
principal roots, and only fmooth the extremities of the iinall ones 
with a fharp knife, letting as much of the earth as poflible ad- 
here to them ; pour in a large watering pot^ful of water into 
the pit before the tree is placed in it, another after the roots arc 
half covered, and a third after all the earth is properly gathered 
about it. If the feafon is moift, thefe plants will require no far- 
ther trouble; but in cafe of long-continued hot and dry weather, 
they ought to be watered once a fortnight in thin dry foil, or 

every third week where it is deep and found, and this repeated 
two, three, or four times, more or lefs as the weather requires 
it ; but, in giving them water, do not pour it clofe on the 
trunk of the tree, but make a drill round it with the hoe, about 
a foot from it, into which pour the water gently, and draw the 
earth again over it when the water has foked in. 
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Most of the. Larch trees we fee, thofe excepted that are ihcU 
^ered by higher plantations, decline much froiw the fouth-wcft 
winds ; the great caufe of which is, not confiilting their genius, 
but unikilftdly pruning them. This plant, eftabliihed in a foil it 
likes, (nor indeed is it nice in its choice) will make prodigious 
:^oots ; thefe fhoots are extremely heavy and flexible wbea 
yoimg, which being the <ale, when any number of the fide- 
branches are cut away, the length of the leading fhoot is increa- 
sed, the body becomes flender, and the tree naturally bends with 
its own weight, and grows obliquely ; nor in the Larch tree is 
this to be redreflcd by any art, as nothing but reducing the 
height in any tree can aflei^ a cure, and which, tho' to many is 
an improvement, yet to this is certain defkudtion : I there- 
fore, from experience, advife, that not a fingle branch be taken 
from this tree, except fuch as by accident may have been broken 
or bruifed, till they are fifteen or fixteeii feet high; nor would I 
chufe any pruning at all, were it not to clear the furface of the 
ground, fo as to admit the rays of the fi^n, to diffipa.te noxious var 
pours A But as this may fometimes be necefTary, when they have 
arrived at the height mentioned, the lowed tire of branches may 
'then be cut off clofe and fmooth about the xaiddl? of Oflober, the 
following year a fecond tire, and the fucceeding a third. This 
w^ill be clearing the trunk to about four or five feet high, higher 
than which they Ihould never be pnmed, to make them well prd- 
portioned fbraight trees, capable of refilling the wind$, which, 
with this culture, they effedlually will ; befides^ as they natu- 
rally grow in a regular pyramidal form, their greateft beauty is 
loft when divefted of thek branches^ 

This is a noble and valuable plant i; tkt bright red blofibms it 
}>roduces in the Qning, are both beautiful and fragrant, and the 
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proper cjilture of it claims our particular Attention, for manx 
peafons. It is a native of the Alpine and Pyrenean mountains, 
and loves an elevated Situation : It will become a ftately tree in 
the pooreft hungry fand and gravel, and on the higheft and 
blcakeft hills, where there is but a few inches of foil ; in fhort, it 
rejeds no quality of earth that is dry, but in. wet lands it will 
not fucceed. 

Th e many encomiums beftowed both by antient and modem 
authors on the virtues of this tree, and the great value of its. 
timber, would take up many pages, and exceed the bounds al- 
lotted for this work : I Ihall therefore only enumerate a few of 
the bed attefted circumftances, but which may be fufficient to 
recommend it to all judicious planters and others, lovers of their- 
country.. 

From the wounded bark of this tree, erades the pureft Venice- 
turpentine ; and on the body and branches, grows the Agaric, a 
drug ufed in medicine. The famous architedl^ Scamozie, built 
many of the mod fuperb palaces in Venice of it, and highly 
commends it ; and Vitruvius laments that they had not enougji 
of it in Rome for joifts,. and other: parts that require both 
ftrength and beauty in houfes, as well as from its property of 
long refifting fire. The Forum of Auguftus was built of this 
material, as were fundry magnificent bridges by Tiberius. Pofts 
of it driven into the ground become almoft as hard as iron, and 
will bear an incredible weight. It bears the fmootheft polifli- 
ing, and is fo exceedingly tranfparent, that rooms wainfcotted 
with it, will make people at a diftance, when candles are light- 
ed, imagine the whole room on fire.. Nor was it ufed for thefc: 
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purpofes only, but in building of fliips alfo ; and Witfen, a 
Dutch writer on naval archite(5lure, mentions a ibip, thirty 
feet in length, to have been found not long fince in the Numi- 
dian fea, twelve fathoms under water, chiefly built of this tim- 
ber, and Cyprefs, both reduced to that hardnefs as to refift the 
fbarpeft tools ; nor was any part perilhed, though it had lain 
fourteen himdred years fubmerged. It makes the beft palats 
for painters to feparate their colours on ; and it was on boards 
of the Larch, that Raphael, and the moft famous artifls of that 
time, eternized their ikill, before the ufe of canvas was intro- 
educed. 

Is it not amazing, then, that thoufands who have it in their 
power, will not be at a moderate cxpence in planting a parcel 
of fmall twigs of this plant, on barren heaths, or cold and rug- 
ged hills, which, in a few yeara, would not only adorn, and, by 
the warmth they would afford, really improve the adjacent 
country, but, in lefs than an a^e^ inrich dicir families ? 
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Chapter XIII. 



The Virginian TULLP TREIL 



np HIS tree is cototoon in Virginia^ and is^^ to be found in 
-*- moft of the northern continent of America, from whentc 
the cones are annually brought in abundance to Britain* 

Authors diredl thefe feeds to be fown in pots, and placed^ 
on a hot-bed ; and when the plants arc a. year old, each to be 
planted in feparate fmall pots, and again plunged into.another 
hot-bed ; after which, they arc ftill to be kept in pots, and un- 
der frames in winter, for three or four years longer,, till they 
have acquired ftrength. This method I followed in- my early 
pradlice, and no doubt it will both raife and preferve them aliye 
for that time : But there is no occafion for treating this tree with 
£o much delicacy, even in infancy : I fliall therefore diredl an 
eafier and cheaper way of cultivating it, founded on experience, 
which, in an ordinary foil, and flieltered iituation, will make 
much flxonger and hardier plants, and by that means fooner 
prepare them for removal to the places where they are meant to 
remain for good, 

Th e beginning of March, prepare a bed of good mellow rich 
earth, well mixt with old rotted cow-dung, expofed to the fun, 
and flieltered from cold winds ; place an old frame over the 
bed, and fow your feeds, lifting over them, about half an inch 
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diick, a foil composed fome months at lead before, of one load 
of old paftuM-earth, one of well^rotted cow-dung, aiid half a 
load of £ea or fine pit-fand. Some of thefe feeds will probably 
make their appearance in nine et ten weeks, but much the great- 
er partidf them will lye in the ground till next fpring ; I would 
therefore advife giving the beds no more water than barely fuffi*- 
cient to cherifli the plants that have appeared, which, for four 
or five weeksT after, fhould be fcreen'd from the fim during the 
heat of the day,, but which afterwards fhould receive its full in-^ 
fiuence.. 



\ 



These circumflances being obferved, no further care is ne-- 
cefTary this year, but clearing the ground of weeds as foon as 
they appear ;, and in winter, in violent lafUng florms, throw 
double mats over the franae, which mufl be regularly taken off- 
on the weather's growing mild*- 

In March, die fiicceeding year, carefully pick off with your ' 
fingers all moffy, hard, and crufled earth, from the bed ; fmooth ^ 
it again, and -fift on a quantity proportioned to that taken a- - 
way, of the fame kind of mould as formerly ; and about the end 
of April, , or beginning of May,, if your feeds have been good, . 
the plants will appear in abundance, when they muft be fre- 
quently but gently refrefhed with water, . lightly given as di- 
reified for the Larch. From this time, till the beginning of 
Auguft, they aught to be fcreened from the mid-day fim ; but 
this I would not do by covering the bed with mats, as is com- 
monly pra<Elifed, which draws the plants, and renders them ten- 
der ; but rather do it with part of an old reed fence, or, for 
want of that, and which indeed is fUll better, ^ nail fome thin 
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boards together, the length of the frame, high enough to fhade 
the lurface of the bed from the meridian fun. By thus ihading 
the plants, and letting them enjoy all the open air, though they 
will not grow fo tall, yet will they be thicker bodied, and more 
Lardy. When this has been performed, no further care is ne- 
-cejQTary in this fituation, but frequent moderate waterings in an 
levening, and thrpwing a niat over the frame during any fevere 
aarintcr-ftorra, 

» 

About the beginning of April, next feafon, (for this tree is 
late in expanding its leaves), prepare a fpot of ground, in the 
iame manner, and of the fame quality with that directed for the 
feeds ; raife the plants carefully with a trowel, without bruifing 
their roots, which are foft arid fpungy ; and if they cannot be 
immediately planted, mix a pale-ful of lifted mould and water 
to the confiftence of pap, through which draw. the plants one by 
one, till as much adhere as cover their roots and fibres. This 
will prevent their. drying, and in this condition they may fafely 
be tranfported to a confiderable diftance, and kept feveral days 
but of the ground. The roots of this tree do not admit of be- 
ing much reduced ; therefore, at this time, cut only a little of the 
top-root fmoothly off, but let all the fibres remain, and then, 
ftill in a Iheltered fituation, plant them in drills cut out with 
the fpade, at a foot diftance line from line, and fix inches in the 
line. Plant five of thefe lines, which will make abed four feet 
wide ; and if you have more beds than one, leave an alley three 
feet wide-between them ; let them be frequently (and more plen- 
tifully than formerly) watered in the evenings, during the fum- 
mer months ; after which, keeping them clear of weeds, throw- 
ing a mat over them, in cafe of very fevere froft, for the firft 
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winter, and lobfening the ground between the beds in Spring, 
they will require no further attention in this plantation, where 
they fliould remain only two years. 

From thefe beds the plants may be removed to another nur- 
fery of any good mellow deep foil : Be ftill fparing of their roots, 
and plant them in rows, three feet and a half diftance, and 
eighteen inches afunder in the row j keep the ground clean and 
mellow by labour, as has been diredled, giving them plentiftd 
waterings in dry weather, during the firft fummer, and let them 
continue here three years*. 

The culture dirciSed having been obierved, thefe trees will 
now be hardy enough to defy the aflaults of our fevereft win- 
ters, and, being about fix or feven feet high, will be of a good 
fize for plantings where they are. defigned to. remain. In a 
generous deep foil, interfperfed with other trees,, but not crowded 
too near them, they will in a few years arrive at a great magni- 
tude ; but in thin and hungry land, they make finall progrefs^ 
though they will flower fooher. 

In America, tfiey often grow^ on moifl fwampy ground ; and 
in fuch I have planted them here, but without fuccefs, owing,. \ 

I fuppofe, to our long wet winters rotting their tender roots 
and fibres. 

Th ey do not, Kke many other Foreft-trees, admit of being 
planted to advantage at a gireat fize, but they might undergo an- 
other remove more than has been here mentioned, to the height 
of ten or twelve feet,; which I have done with great fuccefs. 
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I know of no tree, that pruning either roots ^r branches has 
worfe effe<5ks on than this, which often kills, or otherways irre-» 
coverably ftunts them, as I have often found by fad experience j 
therefore the plants fhould be reduced to the form you defire, in 
the nurfery, by rubbing off all ill-placed buds, or, with your 
finger and thumb, pinching away the improper branches fooa 
after their appearance, while young .and tender, more than 
which pruning they ought never to have* 



This is a plant of extraordinary beauty and ftatelinefs, and 
highly deferves a place in all noble and elegant plantations. 
There is a tree of it in the gardens of the Earl of Peterborough^ 
at Parfons-green, near London, which I faw in fiill bloom for 
feveral years fucceflively: It is above fifty feet high, and the 
trunk in proportion, and woidd have been much larger, but that 

having been planted in a wildemefs quarter, it was long neglecSi- 
ed, and injured by its branches being overhimg, and the roots 
intangled with other trees, which prevented its receiving due 
nourifhment. Mr Catcfby, in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina, 
mentions trees of it in America, thirty feet circumference in the 
trunk, and the timber is highly valued by the Americans for its 
Arength and duration* 
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Chapter XIV. 

The a C a C I A T R E E 



TJb^ S P E c I E s are: 

:i. The common or Virginian Acacia. 

a. The American Acacia, with triple thotns, commonly 

called the Locust Tree in the Weft-Indies, 
5. The Water Acacia, from Carolina. 



THERE are above thirty different fpecies of this plant, that 
have been brought from Africa and America, but moft 
)o{ them are tender, and require the, protection of the green- 
houfe or ftove, and are foreign to a Treatife on Foreft-trces for 
this climate ; therefore I have only mentioned three kinds, which 

« 

*are hardy enough to bear our ievereft winters, and become large 

>trees* 

•• * 

The jfirft fort is propagated by fowing its feeds the beginning 
lo£ March, on a bed of well -prepared mellow foil, fhaded from 
the mid-day fun, which, in five or fix weeks, will appear above 
ground, when they muft be frequently watered in the evenings, 
during the hot and dry weather, and the weeds deftroyed at 
.their fixft appearance. 

About the beginning of April the following fpring, remove 
them from the feed-bed to the nurfery, be fparing of their roots ^ 

^ • • M ■ 
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and plant them in lines, two feet diftant, and a foot afunder m 
the line, watering them at planting, and three or four times 
foon after if the weather is dry, when they will require no fur=- 
ther trouble than keeping the ground clean, and digging it be- 
tween the lines in the fpring of the two following feafons, being, 
to remain here two years./ 

From this nurfery they may be tranfplanted to where theyr 
are meant to remain for good ; but if defired larger, they may 
undergo one other remove, and be planted ia lines,- three feet 
and a half diftant, and eighteen* inches in the line,, treating: 
them as formerly : But here they nmft continue only two years ;, 
for as thefe plants do not naturally produce fpreading roots,^ 
and not agreeing either with thefe, or the branches being much, 
cut, but rather that they ihould grow in a ragged diforderly 
manner, with heavy tops, they do not properly admit of being; 
planted when large. 

Th £ fecond and third forts ^ though they will alfo rife in thc^ 
open ground, are yet fomewhat fhyer, and will appear fooner^, 
and make better fhoots, being afllfted with a. very moderate hot— 
bed, on which they may be fewn the middle of February. When: 
the feeds appear, give them very gentle but freqjient waterings, . 
and let the frames be raifed all the day-time, that the plants 
may have plenty of air ; fcreen tliem from the mid-day fun till 
about the beginning of Auguft, when the frames may be remo^ 
ved till the winter's frofl fet in, and when they fhould be again 
replaced, but the glades always drawn oflf in mild weather. . 

Th £ fucceeding fpring, in the beginning of April, remove 
thefe plants, and treat them as has been direded for the Tulip-^ 
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tree ; with this diBTerence only, that if you chufe to remove them 
twice, they ought only to remain two years after the fecond 
tranfplantation^ 

All the kinds of Acacias are much improved in their form, 
hj thrufting Ih^aight (lakes into the ground b^de them, to which 
xhe leading ihoot ihould be loofely tied with bafs. 

'The firft-mentioned Ibrt of thefe trees was formerly much 

^lfed in England for planting avenues, but fox which purpofc 

1 know few plants more improper, as no art can reduce it to a 

uniform figure ; land the branches of it are fo hard and brittle, 

that numbers of them are broken every violent wind, from 

whence they have a ragged and difagreeable appearance : All the 

kinds of them, therefore, ought to be planted in the wildemefs, 

or under the protedlion of fome other plantation, where, by 

growing in concert with other trees, they will efcape that mid 

fortune, and where their negligent wildnefs of growth, and 

large bunches of fwect-fmelling aromatic flowers in fummer, 

have a pleaflng efledt, and intitle them to a place in all orna* 

mental plantations^ 

Th £y delight moft in a deep feeding moift foil. 
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Chaptsr 2^» 

The wild CHERRY TREE ; 

IhE/t^/ojid, commonly called the B l a c k C h e a r. v.; 

In Scotland, the G E e n T r e e... 

The Species are. :: 

14 Tfic common Black Gebn.. 

2. The common R£i> Geen. 

3. The large Hungarian Geen.. 

4. The Gee-n Tree, xifrith very fmaH ' flblies; and large 

black fruit. 



^1 ^HO UGH this" plant is not nfiially ciailed in catalogues of 
Foreft- trees, yet its (lately fize, fine form, beautiful and. 
fragrant blolToms, the Tacious iifes of the fruit, and value of the 
timber, certainly intitlc it to our attention, and place it in no^. 
xneaarank^ either for ornamental or ufdGal plantations,. 

It is propagated from the ftones of their fruit, which fhould : 
not be gathered till perfedlly ripe, and beginning to decay, 
when they muH be divefted of the flefhy part ; and in four or five 
days after, when the humidity is gone, mix them in fand, pro- 
tedled from moifture, till the kernels are firm and dry, which 
will be in about a month; when, having prepared a fpot of 
frelh mellow light foil, few them in beds of three and a half 
feet broad, with alleys of eigjiteea inches between them* If the 
following winter is feverc, and the froft flrong and lafting, during , 
that period throw fome Peafe-haulm, or otlier light covering over 
them, to be regularly taken off on the weather's becoming mild,„ 
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Hi open winters no extriiordinary protedkion is neceiOrary ; but aftet 
violent and long continued dorms, I have difcovered many of the 
ilones fplit aiunderyandthe kernels thus deprived of their covering, 
generally decay, particularly if the frofts happen early in winter. 
About the beginning of April, the plants will begin to ap- 
pear above ground, when, in dry weather, frequently watering 
them in the evenings for about two months, will muchincreafe 
. their growth.. 

The following February, remove. thefe plants from their feed- 
bed to the nurfery, in any tolerable foil not wet or ftiff • and 
having reduced the top-roots, plant them in lines, two feet 
diftant, and nine or ten inches alunder in the line ; give them, 
two or three waterings in April and May, in dry weather ; dig 
the ground between the lines in autumn and fpring, and let , 
them remain two feafons. 

From this remove them to another ^nurfeiy in October, llilli 
reducing the top-roots, fmoothing the extremities of the fpread- - 
ing ones, and cutting ofFfuch as crofs each other, with a few of 
the undermoft branches, or any others that are ill-placed ; plant 
them in lines, four feet diftant, and eighteen inches afunder in 
die line ; dig the ground as formerly, and let them ftand here 
only two years longer, if intended foon to bear fruit ; but, as fo- 
reft-trees, without that confideration, they may remain three years. . 

These trees will now be from eight to ten feet high, and of 
ar proper fize for planting in woods and wild ernefs work ; but for 
groves, avenues, or clumps in lawns or parks, for which pur- 
p'ofes few trees are more proper, they may again be removed, two ^ 
or three repeated times, planting theAi at greater diflances pro-*- 
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portioned to their fizc as has been dircAed for the Ebn, till they 
are above danger from cattle, without protection, this tree being 
very patient of tranfplantation when large ; only they ought not 
to continue above three years from ^ach removal, for thefe pur- 
pofcs. 

But with refpedl to thofe principally intended for bearing 
fruit, a little more trouble is neceflary ; for though, by fowing 
the largeft, beft ripened, and fiineft flavoured Cherries, fome 
of the trees, in a favourable foil, will produce fruit as good 
as their original, yet this is by no means an invariable cafe ; for 
moft kinds of fruit-trees degenerate extremely raifed that way^ 
and though this does fb in a lefs degree than many of the other 
forts, yet in fome degree it will : Therefore, th^ only way of 
certainly procuring, and even improving the beft kinds, is by 
grafting, or rather budding them, which is a preferable opera- 
tion for. all ftone-fruit, on frefli healthful ftocks raifed from the 
fiaeft fruits, of three or four years old, which, being eafily per- 
formed, ought not to be grudged, to have fo certain and valuable 
a return^ 

A YE AR after budding, thefe trees may be removed to another 
nurfery, to ftand two years longer before planting out for good, 
ftill abating the downright roots, but encouraging thofe thatipread 
near the furface as much as poffible ; and here all too luxmriant 
and fuperfluous branches may be taken away, and the plant redu- 
ced to the form it ought to remain in : From which practice, in 
two years more, it will be covered with bloiToms, and loaded 
with fruit. .But in this place it will be neceflary to obferve, 
and caution againft a general error committed in the manage- 
ment of this and many other fruit-bearing trees, which is, 
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pruning them to a confiderable height with naked bodies. This 

impairs the beauty of the plant, as well as the quantity and ^ 

quality of the fruit, by exhaufting the fap that fhould feed it j 

for the trunk will be fboneft and beft fed, and, therefore, the 

nearer the branches are to the groimd, they will the fooner, and 

in greater abundance, receive their proper nourifhment*. I 

Though I have mentioned pruning this tree, yet I muft ad-* 
vife it to be done as fparingiy as poflible, and only while the ij 

branches are yoimg and tender, as lopping the old wood com- 
monly occaiions a gum and canker, that ftimts and at laft de- i 
ftrpys the whole plant : But a little care and attention from the 
beginning may eafily remedy this, by rubbing oflf the young, 
buds where improperly placed ; and this pradUce will longer 
prefcrve them in (Irength and vigour,. 

Th e Black Cherry, for improving both the fize and flavour of ^ 

its fruit, ihould be planted in a frefh, mellow, dry fandy loam, 
for timber ; it will grow to a large fize in moft drv foils, tho' 
poor and thin; but in wet ground, or ftiffclayy it will not fuc- 
ceed to advantage. It is one of our hardieft trees, of quick 
growth, and, its many good qualities confidered, I have often been 
amazed that great numbers of them have not been planted uni- 
verfally in all extenfive defigns. 

Th e wood is hard, ponderous, and durable ; it poliihes veryr 
fiuooth, and is ufed by the joiner for cabinets, chairs, and 
many ufefiil purpofes. 

To the Black Cherry, being of the fame genus^ I fliall 
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The BIRD CHERRY, in aScoZ/jw// called the Hag berry. 

T H O', in catalogues, this is placed in tlie third or loweft 
: growing clafs of trees, that is, from fifteen to thirty feet high, 
yet I have feen it above forty^ and have raifed many of them 
myfelf above thirty feet, at fixteen years old. It is a plant of 
-extraordinary beauty when in bloom, the bloflbms being fo 
thick as to cover the leaves, when the whole tree is as white as 
fnow, and has an admirable effe(5l amongft other flowering 
plants. 

It grows freely from cuttings, which ought to be planted in 
'Tebruary, in a fhady border, in drills cut down with the fpadc, 
about eight inches deep, and two buds of the cutting left above 
ground ; let the lines be two feet diftant, and the plants nine or 
ten inches in the line ; where, keeping them clear of weeds, and 
digging the ground between them, they may continue two 
years. 

After that time, remove them to another fpot, cutting away 
the fuperfluous roots and branches, and plant them in lines, three 
and a half feet diftant, and eighteen inches afunder in the line,; 
clean and dig the ground as before, . and let them remain two ot 
three years longer,, when they will be of proper fize to plant 
where they are to remain. 

This plant is extremely hardy, and will grow in almoft any 
foil, but cliiefly affe<fls a deep, moift, feeding mould, where it will 
make great advances fuddenly. The wood of it is ufeful for 
jnany different purpofes in huibandry. 
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The poplar TREE. 



Tht Species 



art : 



1. The white Poplar, 

2. The black Poplar. 

3. The trembling Poplar, or Aspin, 

4. The Abele, 

5. The white Poplar, with ftrip'd leaves, 

6. The Lombardy Poplar. 

7. The Carolina black Poplar, 

8. The Balfam Poplar from Canada. 

9. The berry-bearing Poplar from Canada. 



I SHALL begin with the four kinds of this tree firft mentioned^ 
that have long been commonly known to us, and then pro- 
ceed to the others that have but lately been introduced to this 
country. 



Th e firft, fecond, and third forts, are with the greateft eafe 
propagated by cuttings, planted in February or March ; and tho' 
the fourth will likewife grow in that way on moift ground, yet 
it more readily fucceeds by fuckers taken from the roots of old 
trees, of which every one produces great numbers. Thefe cut- 
tings or fuckers being planted in the nxirfery, in lines, two and 
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. a half feet diftant, a foot in the line, and eight or ten inches 
deep, will, in two years, be ftrong plants, and fit to remove 
where they are defigned to remain : But to be more expeditious, 
where flwltcr • and fhade are immediately required, ♦ procure 
truncheons or ftraight poles of them, eight or ten feet high ; 

.make a hole with a 'hard Iharp flake, from eighteen inches to 
two feet deep, as the pole is longer or fliorter ; and ia this place it, 

.filling the hole full of water, and preffing in fomefmallriiould 
firmly about it, to keep the plant fteady. From this cheap and 
fimplc pra<ftice thefe will grow freely, and in a few years be- 
come large trees; and thus their cultiure being {o very eafy, it. is 
unneceflary to fay lUQre on it. 

Of all the trees our climate produces, I know none fo great ' 
.and general advantages might be derived from, as. planting Pop- 
Jars in the cold, wet, and uncultivated places of the country; 
they will grow luxuriantly in the pooreft- wet bogs, in the hun- 
grieft devouring clays, in burning fand or gravel, as well as in 
the moft fteril barren nrjofs, and the quick advance they make in 
fuch fituations is amazing. J have.meafured ihoots of the white 
Poplar eight feet long of one yearns growth, and have often heard 
of much more ; but there is hardly any land fo wet and beg- 
garly as not to produce them, three or four feet annually, for 
.many fucceffive jrears. 

The fhade of tliis tree is falubrious and friendly, both to ani- 
mals and vegetables, and their leaves, which are ample and 
thick, pregnant with rich fweet juices, fall in fuch abundance, as 
foon to create a foil that will produce good meadow, or paflure 
^ grafs, as the fituation is moifl or dry. To effed this, I would 
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advife thefe trees to be pTanted on fuch otherways ufelefs 
. land, in lines, ten feet diftant, and five afunder in the line. 
In five or fix years ^ take away every fecond tree, which will leave 
them at twenty feet by ten ; and in feven or eight years more, 
repeat the fame, which will make them forty by twenty j at this . 
diftancc. they may remain till fit for the axe, . 

Th e Poplar naturally produces many branches from their ' 
trunks when young, which ought to be cut away clofe every 
third or fourth year, to the height of fourteen or fixteen feet, to 
admit a free circulation of air ta the ground, as well as promote 
the growth of the tree ; . and when the foil has thickened, which 
in a few years it will, fow on it fome white clover and natural 
grafs feeds, fa ved from an old upland .pafture.-. In doing this^ the 
land is not to. be plowM, but the furface frequently loofened 
by a light, harrow with ihort wooden teeth, till well pulverifed ; . 
then cover the feeds, by drawing fome buflies lightly over them, . 
and rolling the ground. This may be done any time from March 
till Auguft,..as the fhade o£ the trees will prevent the feeds from 
perifhing by drought ; but the fooner after March the bet- 
ter, particularly where the land is very wet, as, by early fowing, 
the roots, of the grafs will be better eflabliflied, and not fubjqdl 
to be fpew'd out in winter, which frequent light rollings early in 
autumn, when the weather is dry,, will likevra.ys much contribute 
to prevent. The fecond Tpring after fowing, when the ground 
will be well covered with grafs, and fit either for pafture.or 
mowing, the trees may be difbranched to the height of twenty- 
four feet, when the prunings will be ufeful for fuel^ dead fences, 
and many other purpofes in hufbandry. It is remarkable, and . 
what I have often noticed, tliat^ immediately under the ihade 
and droppings from this tree, the grafs is fooneft eat by cattla*,. 
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After thefe grounds have been paflured for eight or ten years, 
fuch of them as are tolerably dry may be converted into corn- 
land, by taking away the line of trees at twenty feet afunder^ 
which will leave the plantation at eighty feet by forty, a diftance 
that will do little (if any) injury to whatever grows about it, but; 
which, by alternately and judicioufly varying the crops, will 
improve both the corn and grafs for ever* 

The leaves of no tree yet known has fo good an cfieA ihl 
compoft foil as that of the Poplar, nor will any fo foon thicken 
the earth on which they grow, to which may be added that of 
its being a very handfome chearful plant. 

Thus, at a very ineonfiderable expence, large trads of wafte 
Und in thefe kingdoms, that now produce no ufeful thing, 
might, in a fe\v» years, be rendered beautiful, warm and fruitful.. 
Should it not then be a reproach to the owners of thefe unculti- 
vated places, that an. experiEnent fo eafy and cheap, as putting a. 
parcel of cuttings in. the ground in luch a manner as here di- 
reeled, is. not tried ? the fuccefs of which is certain, and which,, 
if judicioufly pradlifed by a few, would as certainly be followed 
by numbers to a very great and general improvement. 

The trembling Poplar does not grow to the magnitude of the 
ether forts mentioned, and is therefore lefs proper than they for 
the purpofes defcribed, but is, amongft all the trees yet known,, 
the fitteft for planting by the fides of rivers, to prevent their in- 
croachments^ 



The wood of all the Poplars is ufed for different purpofes, by- 
the turner, the cart-wright, and cooper for hoops j and that of 
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the Abcle (which is the beft timber) is good both for flopring 

» 

and wainfcotting rooms, being extremely white, and neither iub- 
jedl to fplit, fwell, or Ihrink : But notwithftanding thefe good 
qualities, in grounds intended to produce good and clean grafs, 
i fhould rather advife the white and Lombardy Poplars^ as not 
fubjedl to produce fuckers, which the Abele does in Aich abun- 
dance as to deftroy the grafs, or other crops where the land is 
not annually cultivated : For thefe reafons, this tree ought to be 
planted at fuch diftances as ta run quickly up for timber-trees^ 
without other confiderations. 

The white Pedlar with ftrip'd leaves, is increafed by bud- 
ding it on the common white Poplar j but the variegation is 
faint, if not planted on a poor thin foil. 

Th £ Lombardy Poplar has been but lately introduced into Bri- 
tain ; it is a fine chearful pyramidal plant, grows yet fafter thaa 
the common kinds, and affords an admirable flielter to every 
thing it furrounds : It is propagated with equal eafe as the o- 
thers, by cuttings, and, fo far as I hav^ been able to obferve, is as 
hardy, and will fucceed in all the fame kinds of land they do j 
from whence, if generally cultivated, there appears every rea- 
fon to believe it will foon turn out to a national benefits 



Th e black Carolina Poplar is a very graceful plant,, but is far 
from being fo hardy as any of the other kinds, great part of the 
former years fhoot being fubje<fl ta perilh in hard wiaters, or* 
where they are much expofed ; and therefore they ought to be 
placed in a well prbtedlied fituation, and in a good deep, feeding-^ 
moift, but not wet foil i For tho\ in their native climatCj, where 
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the winters are not fo long as ours, they are nxoft commonly 
found in watery grounds, and "by the fides of rivulets, yet, from 
many repeated trials I have made, I find they will not fucceed in 
fuch pkces here ; neither ought they to be planted in . thin dry 
land, where frequent waterings in lummer will , be required to * 
keep them barely alive. The young branches of this tree, which 
grow in an angular manner, are very fingular : Their leaves are r 
broader than any of the other forts mentioned ; and, from their.- 
buds in the fpring, iffues a, very fweet balfam. . 

The Balfam Poplar was feht in cuttings from Canada to ? 
Scotland five or fix years ago^ and being propagated with much ^ 
eafe, are now in the -hands of many. It is, of all the fpecies, by 
far the moft beautiful and magnificent plants The * leaves are 
very large, of a light chearful green, and the bark of a fmooth 
' ihining browniih colour. . I have feen it. in various foils, both 
wet and dry^ of a middling good quality, in all which it much 
exceeds the other forts in luxuriance of growth. Whether it 
will advance with equal facility as the common kinds, in very 
poor and expofed fituations, I fhall not yet pretend to determine, 
as it has not been long enough amongft us to make fufficient 
experiments ; but, from all the obfervations I have been able to 
make, it appears a hardy plant, from whence ther-e is reafon to 
hope it may ; in which event, it will be an acquifition of the 
higheft importance, both in point of ufe and beauty to our fo- 
refts ; and as, if I live, trials fliall immediately be* made in the ; 
fiilleft manner, this circumftance will foon be determined. 

The berry-bearing Poplar was introduced to us at the fame - 
time J and in the fame manner as the balfam Jdnd.. It. is lika-r 
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Chapter XVIL 



The LOTE, or NETTLE TREE. 



The Species an : 

1. The Nettle Tree, with black fruit. 

2. The Nettle Tree, with piirple fruit. 

3. The Nettle Tree, with large yellow fruit. 

4. The Eaftern Nettle Tree, with larger leaves and fruit. 



Tp H E firft of thefe trees is a native of Europe, the fecond 
and third of America, and the fourth was difcovered by 
the late Dr Toumefort in the Levant, who fent its fruit to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where they wore raifed, and from thence 
foon introduced to the Britifli gardens. They are all of them 
hardy enough to bear our fevereft winters, in ordinary iituations, 
after three or four years old, and, being a tree of admirable 
fliadc, beauty, and ufe, deferves to be generally cultivated* 

It may be raifed either from feeds, (which if you can procure, 
is the beft method), or by layers : If from feeds, fow them in 
\ the fpring foon after they are ripe, (which is commonly in Ja- 

nuary), in pots or boxes, about a foot deep, full of holes in the 
•bottom, covered with oyfter-fliells or broken tyles, and three or 
four inches thick of rough ftoney gravel above them, to drain the 
moifture, and prevent the earth from becoming heavy and four : 
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Then fill the pots or boxes^ within an inch of the top, with rich 
loofe compoft mould j ibw the feeds, and fift over them half an 
inch more of the fame* quality of earth. Few of thefe feeds will 
appear till the following fpring ; but the pots or boxes ought not to 
be funk in the ground, as is too commonly pradlifed by ignorant 
gardeners, in order, as they fay, to keep them moift ; and, in fadt,by 
lazyones^to prevent the trouble of watering them, but which, by 
detaining the water, rots more feeds and plants than any other 
circuniftance of ill management I know ; bcfides, thofe that efcape 
are poor, ftarved, and (hinted ftuiF: Therefore let them be raifed 
or eight inches above the furface of the ground, fupported by 
ftones or logs of wood, and placed where they may receive the 
morning fun' only, till autumn, when they fliould be removed 
under a fouth wall, and continue there till the weather turn fe- 
vere, during which time they ought to be put under a covered 
frame, but the glalfes or other covering taken conftantly off in 
mild weather. About the beginning of April after, remove the 
boxes to their firft fituation ; loofen the furface gently with your 
fingers, picking away the foggy or mouldy parts, and fift on a 
little frelh earth in proportion. About the end of April, the bulk 
of the plants will appear above ground, when they muft be fre- 
quently but moderately watered in the evenings when mild, 
but in the mornings, when inclined to froft, kept perfe<5lly clean 
during the fummer months, and protedted as iB the preceding 
winter in fevere weaker. 



Th e plants being a year old, raife them carefully out of the 
boxes,' fliorten the downright roots, and manage them as diredl- 
ed for the Tulip-tree during their abode in the nurfery j with 
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which culture they will very well agree, till plained where they 
are to remain for good. 

If you intend ta propagate them by layers, let this be per- 
formed as Icon as the leaves begin to tarnilh, about the end of 
September,, or early ia Odlober^ The wood of this tree being 
extremely hard,, will not root fufficiently till the iSbcond year, 
unlefs the fummer is uncommonly wet, or you affift them with 
regular and plentiful waterings ; therefore, if you mean to fave 
a feafon, let this be particularly attended to^ 

When yoii find they have rooted abundantly ,^ in the end of 
March, or beginning of April, take away the earth from abou( 
the layer, of which be very tender,, and with a Iharp knife cut 
it off beyond the. joint, where, if properly laid, the roots will 
principally be ;. prune away all but the ftrongeft and flraighteft 
flioot, and plant them in. a nurfery of good frefli foil, in rows^ 
at two and a half feet diftance, and a foot afunder in the row ;- 
give them frequent waterings, till the roots are well eftablifhed ^ 
keep the ground clean, digging it between the rows in autumn 
and fpring,, and let them remain here two years. 

These trees may now be either planted out for good, ©r re- 
moved to another nurfery, cutting off the extremities of their 
roots and all ill-placed branches, and placed in rows three and a 
half feet diftant and eighteen inches in the row, treating them 
as formedy, and letting them, remain for three years. 

The Nettle Tree will fiicceed in any ordinary land, but moflt 
delights in a deep moift foil, • where they will foon become (late?- 
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ly trees ; and their fine regular fpreading heads, of chearful 
green, renders them extremely proper, either for clumps in parks, 
groves, fingle trees, or avenues. 

>Text to the Platanus this plant was moft efteemed by the an- 
tient Romans,, both for its grateful Ihade, and timber immortal, 
as they ftiled it. Of this the vaft fum offered by Craflus to Do- 
mitius for half a dozen of them, growing about his houfe in 
Rome, is an inconteflible j^oof. It is doubtleis amoi^gft the 
^hardeft wood of any we know : It was formierly ufed for pipes, 
and all kinds of wind*inftruments ; and the roots make excellent 
handles for knives, with many different kinds of tools that re-* 
quire ftrength and folidity^ 
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G H A P T E E XVIIL 



The laburnum, or BEAN-TREFOIL. 



The Speciss are : 

1. The broad-leay'd Laburnum. 

2. Tfa€ nairrow-kay'd Lab^rkum^ with long pendulous 

flowers. 

3. The broad-iearM LABUR(mMy with tctj ftiort pendu- 

ious 'flowers. 



THESE trees are propagated by fowing their feeds (which 
they annually produce in plenty) in March, on a bed of 
frefli earth, covering them about half an inch thick ; and, in four 
or five weeks, the plants will appear above ground, wheij fbme 
gentle waterings in dry weatlier will much promote their 
growth. 

Th e following February or March, remove them from the 
feed-bed to the nurfery ; fliorten their roots, which are naturally 
carroty, but which are not injured by cutting them freely when 
young ; plant them in lines, two and a half feet diftant, and a 
foot afunder in the line ; keep them clean ; dig the ground be- 
tween the lines in autumn and fpring, and let them remain two 
feafons. 



From hence remove them, in 06lober or February, to another 
quarter j ftill continue to reduce the roots that incline down- 



' 



It feems to me fbotf what ftrange, that the Lflhumum has not. 
been univerially cultivated in large quantities, it being a plant of 
admirable beauty in May when in bloom, and propagated with 
the greateft eafe, and fmalleft expence, of moft trees. It will fuc- 
ceed in various foils, and even in that which is very poor and 
hungry; but where there is any confiderable depth of tolerable 
mould, the progrefs it makes is amazing. Though I do not re- 
member to have heard the quality of the wood recommended 
by any author, yet I am well allured it is very valuable for fun- 
dry purpofes, and by fome preferred even to mahogany for its 
folidity and beautiful colour, which is bright yellow^ veined with 
dark purple i and I myfelf have feen a large table and a dozen 
chairs of it, in the pofleffion of a noble Lord, which good jud- * 
ges of elegant furniture thought the fineft of thofe kinds they 
had ever feen. 

I HAVE one further hint to give in favour of this plant, 
which alone makes it claim much attention, and that is, mix- 
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ward5, and imooth the extremities of the fpreading ones ; prune } 

off all ill-placed lateral branches, but leave fbme of the fmalleft j 

at proper ^diflances ; for this tree, making prodigious fhoots when 

^t fide-bqughs are ail cut off, bends with its own weighty and 

is afterwards with difficidty redreffed. This being properly per- 

formed, plant them in lines, five feet diftant, and two feet afxin-' 

jder in the line ; manage them as formerly dire<5led, and prune 

* tliem annually to their proper form ; in which fituation they 

may remain three or four years, as your occafions require, by 

-which time diey will produce their flowers, and make an agree*- 

able appeariance in whatever plantation you place them. 
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ing them in all plantations infefted with hares, who arc fo fond 
of them, that while a twig remains, no other plant will be 
touched, and though eat to the ground every winter, they will 
fpring with additional vigoxir the fucceeding fiunmer, and coh- 
ftantly fupply thefe animals in luxury. This, to my certain 
experience, may be depended on ; and the produce of five Ihil- 
lings worth of feed, properly raifed and diftributed, will fiirnifh 
plants enough to prote^fi 500,000 other trees. Many expen- 
five and laborious experiments have been ineffe<Stually tried to 
protedl young plantations from thefe rapaciolis enemies : Here is 
a cheap and no lefs certain remedy; and, however fimple the dif^ 
covery may appear, the efiecSls of it will be of the highefi; c onfi-- 
deration to eveiy planter who puts it in pra<^ce« 
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The AL©ER TREE.. 



THIS tree delights in wet boggy land, and will even gFow 
where water (lands conftantly, but, if planted in dry 
ground, is mod pernicious and devouring, aSy by attra<fling all 
the moiflure and generous juices from the earth, it will foon 
render it totally barren^ From fifty to twenty years ago, vaft 
quantities of thefe plants were brought from Holland to this 
country, at a confiderable price, and^ unhappily for the owners, 
planted in large traAs of moift land, from whence no returns 
fuitable to the labour and . expence have been received. Had 
the fame money been beftowed on planting Poplars and A- 
beles, they would by this time have highly increafed the value 
of fuch eftates, and become a general improvement j whereas 
the injudicious choice of Alders has proved a bad example to 
young planters, and probably deterred many from planting at all„. 
who otherways might have chofen handibmer and more pro- 
fitable trees.. 

They are eafily propagated by layers, or by cuttings of three,^ 
four, or five years growth, planted in February or March ; but 
being an ugly melancholy tree, I chufe to fay no more of it,, as 
fundry aquatics, of greater beauty and value, will grow abun- 
dantly fafter in the fame fituations they affedl ; and it is only 
to warn the unexperienced planter againft the frequent ufe o£ 
them, that I have mentioned a tree I fo much, diflike^ 
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The BIRCg TREE. 

The Species are: 

1. The common Birch Tree. 

2. The Poplar-leav'd Birch TreE. 

3. The Canada Birch Tree. 



TH E common Birch may be propagated either from feeds or 
fuckers taken from the roots of old trees, but die feedlings 
make the handfomeft and beft-rooted plants. I fhall therefore 
firft diredl their culture in that way, which, though one of the 
hardiefl and moll common trees our climate produces^ (of which 
it is a native) yet is it feldom fuccefsfully raifed from feeds, 
which is generally owing to too much covering, and which it 
will by no means bear, as the plants, when they firft vegetate, 
are very delicate, and imable to force their way through any 
confiderable depth of foil j but by obferving the following limplc 
pra(5lice, you will procure them in abundance : 

Th e feeds of the Birch are ripe about the end of September 
or beginning of October, when, having gathered them in a fair 
-clear day, fpread them thin on a loft floor till dry ; after which, 
mix them with loofe fand, and keep them in an airy place till the 
beginning of the following March. The ground for fbwing them, 
which ought to be frefh and light, having been trenched or du^ 
the preceding autumn, point it over again, making it as loofe 
as poflible, and raking it very fine ; divide it in beds, three and 
a half feet wide ; fow the feeds, and clap them into the ground 
with the back of a fpade, without any earth thrown over theiDu 
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•If die weather is moift and mild, no further care is necefiary ; 
hvLt if dry and frofty, which is often the cafe at this feafon, 
throw a little peafe-hatilm over the beds, for three or four weeks, 
-till the feeds begin to vegetate, trhich will keep the ground mo- 
derately moift, and defend them from being injured by froft, or 
deftroyed by birds, w'ho are very fond of them. About this 
time uncover the beds, keep the ground quite clean, and give 
them three or four gentle waterings about noon, from the mid- 
dle to the end of April, the weather being mild and dry ; ' 
whiqh repeat more plentifully and frequently from thence till 
-the middle of June, in mild evenings, when they will require no 
•further attention. 

The following March, remove thefe plants from the feminary 
to the nurfery, ihortening their top-roots, and plant them in 
lines, two end a half feet diftant, and about ten or twelve inches 
afunder in the lines ; to ftand two years, if the land is good, 
and the plants have grown freely ; but in poor thin foil, where 
their progrefs has been fmall,. they may continue three years ; 
in which cafe, after the fecoftd year's growth, cut over fuch of 
them as are leaft thriving or ' crooked, clofe by the ground, in 
Marcli, which will give them ftraighter and more vigorous 
^fhoots. 

"Those taken from the roots of old trees, or feedlings grub- 
bed up from the woods, cannot have fo good roots or free Ihoots 
as plants raifed in a clean well cultivated nurfery-bed, and there- 
fore will of courfe require more time and attention to make 
them equally good trees : For this purpofe, having procured the 
plants with all the roots poflible, fhorten fnch of them as incline 
to run downward i cut away fuch as are broken or bmifed, 
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with all the mufty .parts naturally contfadcd in the wo<>ds for 

want of air ; reduce likewife the tops of fuch as arc too tall or 

heavy-headed, and lay them in drills .<:ut down with the fpade, 

at the fame diflances diredled for the feed lings, in 4epth propor- 
tioned to the fize of the plants, the moft certain. rule for which, 

in this and all other trees, is placing them as deep only^as they 

have naturally flood befo re ; water them at planting, keep the 

ground clean, and dig between the lines in the fpring. Having 

flood here two years, cut them all over by the ground, and let 

them remain two years longer, when they may be removed for 

gooi 

Th e fecond and third forts will bear our winters well enough, 
when mixt with and fheltered by other plants : They may be 
propagated either by layers or buddiq^ them on the common 
kind ; but it is uncertain railing them by feeds from America, 
which do not vegetate, if kept long out of the ground, 

Th £ Birch is a handfome plant ; and though the wood is not 
amongfl the moft valuable, yet it is ufeful for various purpofes; 
and no tree is more required by the country people, for their 
houfes, or fori)loughs, and other inflruments ef hnfbandry. 

The late Earl of Hadinton, the greateft, moft judicicais 
and .fuccefsfiil planter of his time in this country, jiiftly calls the 
Birch an amphibious plant, as it grows on rich and poor, wet 
and dry^ fandy or rocky fituations, nor refufes any foil or cli- 
mate, and its fragrant fmell after rains juftly intitles it to a place 
in the wildemefs ; to which I fhall only add, that by woimding 
the tree in the fpring, is extrafled a large quantity of juice^ 
that, fermented, becomes a,fpirituous, delicious, wholefome liquor. 
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Cfe APT E R XXIk 

The S E R. V I G E TREE. 



TTB^ S p- E c I E s tf« ; 

I; Tbc true Service Trte. 

12. The manured Service Tree^.. 

3. The Maplerleav'd Service Taee., 

4. Tlic'Virginian wild Service, with leaves like the Straw*^ 

berry tree;. 

5. The common . wild Service Tree^* 

6. The White Beam^ or Area TiiEOP-HRAsri, 

7. The Quick Beam^ in England commonly called the. 

Mountain Ash, in Scotland tKc Rowan Tree,. 
t. The Quick Beam, with ftrip*d leaves. 



'TPHESE plants, though' not ufually propagated for common 
-^ Foreft-ccees, are yet well worth our attention in all collec- 
tions for ornament ; and both their fweet fmelling bloffoms ear- 
ly in fummer, and7arge bunches of bright red fruit in autumn, 
have a very pleafing effcA in' the wildemefs, or: in. clumpjs in 
parks, lawns^ ^c. 

They are all to be propagated by thefowing their feeds ; bur 
the four forts fixll mentioned, like many other fruits, . feldonja 
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produce the fame kind of plants from whence the feeds were 
taken ; and therefore, to preferve the diflferent fpecies, they mull 
be increafed by layers, or by budding and grafting them on the 
common forts, or Pear-ftocks. Thefe budded or* grafted will 
make better plants than the layers, and on the Pear-ftocks they 
will fooncr become fruitful, and bear fairer fruit than on ftocks 
of their own fpecies. I fhall therefore proceed to the other kinds, , 
of which I have raifed great quantities from feed, without any . 
variation from, the parent tree. 

IIavIiNO provided the berries in Odlober, divert them of the 
pulp, by rubbing them between your hands in water, and after 
that with fand, in which preferve them till the firft dry 
weather in fpring, and fow them on beds of rich well-pre- 
pared . loofe earth, three and a half feet broj^d, covering them 
one inch thick. Few of thefc feeds will appear above ground till 
the following^ fpring, but the .beds muft notwithftanding be kept 
perfedlly clean during the fummer months ; and as foon in Fe- 
bruary as the weather will admit, with a fhort-teeth'd rake, drefs 
and loofen the beds, throwing on fome frefh foil in proportion 
to the hard and foggy parts you have taken off; and by the 
beginning of April, the weather being 4ry and not frofty, wa- 
ter them gently in the mornings once a week till July, whick 
will much encourage their growtli. 

From the feed-bed remove them the following fpring, flior- 
ten their top-roots, and plant them in well-prepared rich foil, 
in rows two feet diftant and a foot afunder in the row, where 
they ought to remain two years, keeping the ' ground clean m 
fummer, and digging between the lines in fpring and autumn* 
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Having flood here two feafons, remove them to another nur- 
fery, cutting away all crofe downright or fuperfluous roots; but 
be iparing of the other fpreading ones, and only fmooth them 
at the extremities : Plant them* at three and a half feet by eigh- 
teen inches afunder, treating them as formerly, to remain three 
years, when they will be of a proper fize to remove where they 
are intended to continue for good^ 

. Though the fifth, fixth, and feventh forts, will, any of them, . 
anfwer for docks to bud the other kinds on, yet of thefe the- 
White Beam will make the beft plant, tho', as has been faid, 
the Pear-flock is better flill ; therefore, fuch of thefe as are in- 
tended to be budded, fhould be pick'd out, the mofl vigorous 
plants of a year's growth, and planted on generous foil, at the 
diflance of three feet by fourteen or fixteen inches, budded the 
fecond fummer after removal, and. fland two years longer after 
budding^ when they may be removed for good» 

The Quick Beam with, flrip'd leaves, niufl likewife be kicrea— - 
fed by budding, and fucceeds beft on ftock& of its own kind. 

These trees in general afledl a flrong moifl foil, though the 
fineft plants of tlie Quick Beam I have ever feen, were on diy 
elevated ground : Their wood is much ufed by the wheel- wright, 
as' well as for many purpofes of hufbandry, and is excellent fuel : 
Their berries are the moft tempting bait of any fruit for the 
black birds and thrufhes, who will never fail of giving their > 
coiupany fo long as they lail* 
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Chapter XXIL 

The JUDAS T R E Ei. 



The S p R c I B 8 arc:. 

i> The common JodasTree. 

2. The Canada Judas Tree. 

3. The Carolina Juqas Tree, with pointed leaves*. 



TH E fifft of thefe' is a native of the warmer parts of Europe^,, 
and, abounds in Italy, Spain, and t}ie fouthern parts, of 
France. 



The fecoad fort is common in Virginia, New-England, Ca- 
nada, and moft of the northern, countries of America, where.it is^ 
called Red Bud, from the beaujiful colour of its flbwerrbuds. 

The thifd fort is a common plant in the wopds of Carolina, , 
but differs from the other two in the form of its leaves, which ; 
are pointed, the former being nearly round ; the fldwers of this > 
toa ^e finaller, and the plants, for three oo* four years^ reqmre a : 
Uttle more flielter in cafe of hard winters, after which" they will \ 
bear our climate perfedUy well in an ordinary fituation. 

These trees may be propagated by layers, which will make 
lafiapdfome enoiagh plan!;3 if properly trained j but the feediingSf. 



i 
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• Tire ftill better, and feeds from the places of their native growth 
are preferable to thofe :&yed in Britain, being larger andt)etter 
'ripened. 

As foon ias thbfe feeds art either received from abrbad, 6r ga- 
thered at home, after having been made q[\iite dry, let *th6tli be 
mixed with loofe fand, and preferved from froftund wet till the 
middle or litter iend df March, as the weather is moreor4efs fa- 
vourable. About this time fow them on a b£d of rich' mellow dry- 
foil, and cover theto half an inch deiep. In four or fiVe Weeks, 
the plants will begin to appear, when the bed' ought to be hoop- 
ed over, and, whtn neceflary, covered with mats, fitft to jifoteiSl 
them from the cold frdfty Winds frequent at that feaffln, and 
exceffive rains which folnetimes burft thiSm, laild afterwards to 
fcreen them from the fcorching heat of the fun, •whidi will 
much accelerate their growth. From tSieir app^aranfce above 

ground, they niufl be gently tho* frequefitly watered in the i 

toomings while the 'Weath^er continues ctild, btit afterwards in 
the evenings when mild. In this fituation they will require no 

more trouble, than, in cafe of a fevere winter, throwing the mats ; 

Over them in ftorms, and removing them regulafrly as the air ( 

^becomes temperate. 

Th e JTucceeding ipring, as iboh as the buds begin to fwell, re- 
move the plants from the feminary to a nurfery of thfe fame kind 
of well-prepared loofe foil ; fhorten tlie top-rdots, and plant 
tliem in rows two feet and a Tialf diftint, ani about a foot a- 
funder in the row ; give them a gentle watering, which ought 
to be frequently repeated in the evenings of dry weather during 
^e fiunmcr months, and keep the foil about them clean and 
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» mellow. Thefe trees naturally grow in a wild irrcgukr man- 
ner, and, wlicn left to unaflifted nature, are rather of the bufhy 
Shrub kind. To corrcdl this defecl, place a llakc firm by the fide 
of each plant ; and as it advances in height, tic thie leading ihoot 
to it with a piece of foft bafs, which dire<5lion it will afterwards 
retain, and the plants will grow flraight and regular. In cafe 
the following winter fliould prove fevere, it may be neceflary to 
throw fome pcaib-flraw over the ground, to keep the frofls from 
injuring the roots, and, the fuccecding fpring, let it be dug into 
the ground between the rows. At this time let all the low- 
growing branches of the former year be cut clofe away, that 
they may not impede the vigorous growth of the leading ftioot, 
which muft be conflantly tied to the flake as it advances in 
height ; but tho' the loweft, all the finall branches are not to be 
taken away, that the main one may not be drawn too tall and 
flender, but advance with bulk proportioned to its height. If 
thefe circumftances are attended to, the plants will only require 
the additional .trouble of keeping tlicm clean during their abode 
here, 

Tf f Judas tree fhould not remain longer than two years in 
the fame nurfery from the feed-bed, and therefore, the fucceed- 
ing fpring, may either be planted out where they are to remain, 
or (which I would rather advife) be committed to another nur- 
fery, and planted at greater intervals, for two years longer, 
where they may be treated in the fame manner as has been 
diredled j by which time, they will be large, handfome, hardy 
plants. 

Th o' the above method of culture is the cheapeft and cafieft 
for raifing great quantities of thefe trees, yet to fuch -as are 
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above the regard of common expence, and want to promote their 
growth as faft as poffible^ a readier pradice may be followed, 
and which, for three or four years, will make the plants double 
the fize of thoie raifed in the natural way. 

For this purpofe, the beginning of March, fow the feeds thin 
in penny-pots, and plunge them to the rim in a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, rather than horfe-dung ; the heat of the 
bark being more equal, lailing, and lefs fleam arifing from it, 
than that of the dung. When the feeds have been a week fown, 
they muft be very gently watered every third or fourth day ; 
after the plants come above ground, every fecond day, and the 
quantity of water increafed as they advance in growth. When 
the plants are about five or fix inches high, which may be about 
the beginning of May, draw out the ftrongeft of them, leaving 
the fmaJler in the fituation they were in ; plant each of thofe in 
a feparate penny-pot, and plunge them again into another mo- 
derate hot-bed, watering them frequently and plentifully, co- 
vering the glalles with mats when the fim fliines in the heat of 
tlie day, to prevent their being fcorched, and admitting a 
proper quantity of air to them, that they be not over-drawn. In 
this condition they may remain till about the firft of Auguft, 
when the bark will have loft moft of its heat, and when the pots 
may be taken out of it, but ftill kept in the frame, though more 
and more expofed to the open air daily, till the glafles are taken 
away wholly during the mild weather of the autumn months. 
On the approach of winter, the glaflfes muft again be replaced on 
their frames, to proteA the plants in fevere ftorms only ; but 

they ought to be fully expofed to the open air, when the feafon 
is temperate. 
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Th £ following fprlng, let the fmall plants that remained in 
the pots where fown, be carefully fhaken out of them, and divi- 
ded fo as not to. injure their tender roots and fibres ; cut away 
with a fharp knife the extremities of their downright and ftragr 
gling roots, and put them in feparate pots of the fame fize ; 
plunge them again with the others that were unpotted the pre- 
ceding fummer, in a frejfh t^n-bed, till the mi)nth of July, by 
which time they will have made vigorous fhoots, and.' the pots bb 
full of roots J harden themr by degrees, and treat them, as in tht 
former' year,; only, as the pknts will be mucih ftronger, and of 
courfe more hardy, they maybe more fuddenly expoied to the 
open air, and need not fo, much prote<fliop the. following, winter^ ^ 
eyen.in hard, weather. . 

When the fap begins to rife, the. fucceedingfpfing,, carry 

' thcfe pots to the quarter of the nurfery where you intend to plant 

them, which fhould be as nearly, as you can fuch a foil as der 

fcribed for the fcedlings,..and Sheltered a, little Jby trees or hedges; 

make pita with a.fpade, at three. feet diftance by two, as deep 

and. fomething^ wider than the. gots, fron> which, fliake them 

carefully out with their whole bulk of earth,, which may eafily 

be done ' without injuring their fmalleft root; place them upr 

right, and no deeper than they have; flood before ; give them a 

plentiful watering J prune . away the. under branches, and any 

others that are. ill-placed, and. fix a (teong ftake by each of them 

that inclines to be crooked, to .which .tye the leadilng fhoot ; and 

in this fituation let them remain 4wo years, digging the ground 

. about them, in autumn and: fpring, and; continmng to prune a- 

\7ay all fupcrfluous ill-placed branches,, when you may tranfplant 

tiiem to the places where they are meant to remain for gpqd* 
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I 

By attending to what has been faid on the propagation of 
thofe plants, they can be raifed with fuch abundance of roots, 
as not to be retarded in their growth, or feel the fmalleft check 
on their removal. 

If I have been tedious in diredliiig the management of tlie Ju- 
das Tree, it is becaufe I think it a plant of fingular elegance and 
beauty, when affifled by proper culture, which is far from be- 
ing the common cafe ; and I cannot help thinking, it is from 
not Attending to that, we fee it fo very little propagated, even by 
men of knowledge and obfervation in gardening. In its natural 
ftate, indeed, it grows in an irregular ftraggling manner ; but 
by leading the principal fhoot, as here dircded, . it may cafily be 
elevated to the height of twenty-five feet or upwards. The flow- 
ers are of a l^eautifiil red colour, tinged with crimfon and p\ir- 
ple ; the leaves, a fine deep green, large, and nearly round. The 
flowers appear before the leaves are expanded, and, in well- 
grown trees, are fo numerous as almoft to cover the branches, 

which altogether renders it one of the greatefl; beauties of the 
fpring. 
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Chapter XXIIL 



The elder TREE. 



THIS tree is little planted but for the fake of its berries, erf 
which they make wine, and likewife ufe them for liindry 
other pxirpofes ; but it has otlier good qualities than thefe to re- 
commend it, and in bad climates, and cold barren foils, it may 
becomfi-a valuable plant* 

It will grow in wet and dry, cold and hot, and indeed in all 
kinds of foil, amazingly fall ; and in the moft forbidding fitua- 
tions, where thorns and the better kinds of hedge plants will not 
fucceed, by putting in flakes of the Elder, of four, five, or fix 
years growth, about three feet high, planted a foot deep, and 
about a foot afunder, you may in three years have hedges that 
will refill the wildeft cattle, and by their warmth much improve 
the ground, Thefe hedges being cut clofe to the body of the 
plants every third or fourth year, will branch out again more 
numeroufly than ever, and afford a conflant fupply of fuel, 
which, in many fituations, might prove a bleffing to the poor 
inhabitants. It might alfo be ufed to much advantage in bet- 
ter fituations intended for plantations of the mofl valuable Fo- 
refl-trees, by planting them thick in lines acrofs the moft expo- 
fed places of the field, where, by their quick growth, and the 
excellent protedlion they afford againft tempefbious and frofty 
winds, they will highly contribute to the fpeedy advance of fuch 
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plantations ; and the Elders may be cut down by degrees, as 
the other trees advance. 

However much this plant is generally difregarded^ it is not- 
withftanding a handfome chearful tree, and, when covered with 
its numerous clufters of white flowers in fpring, and purple 
berries in autumn, has a very agreeable effedl in lawns, clumps, 
^c. But I would by no means advife its being planted in the 
wildemefe or foreft ptfomifcuoufly with other trees, as their 
creeping roots, that extend a great way, woidd rob the other 
plants near them of their proper nouriihment ; neither Ihould 
they be placed in any quantity near habitations, where the 
ftrong fcent emitted from their flowers will occafion pains in the 
head; but, for the firft-mentioned piirpofes of nurfing other 
plants, difpofed at proper diftances from them, they deferve at*« 
tention. 
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C H A P T E n XXIV. 



TTh E T A € A M A H A C A TREE. 



THIS tree grows rpontaneoufly on the continent of America^ 
where the inhabitants wound the bodies of them in the 
ipring, from whence flows a balfam much efleemed by the phy- 
ficians in tho£e countries ; . and it is haardy enough to *bear our 
fevereft winters. 

It is cafily propagated by cuttings plmted about the middle 
of February^ in rich mellow earth, fhaded from the mid^day 
fun, and watered in dry weather, where, in one year, if the 
cuttings were ftrong, they will grow upwards of three feet 
high. 

Th e fucceeding Tebruary, remove the cuttings to a nurfery 
of any good middling deep foil ; fmooth the extremities of their 
roots ; cut off tKe ftrong iide branches, and plant them in rows 
three feet diftant and eighteen inches afunder in the row ; give 
them a plentiftd watering ; keep the ground clean ; dig between 
' the rows in autumn ; and let them continue in this nurfery two 
or three years, when they may be tranfplanted to the places in 
which they are intended to remain. 

This is a quick-growing graceful plant, and juftly claims a 
place in the wildernefs, or other ornamental plantations. The 
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kaTes are Icmg, tbick, of a bright fhining green, with their un- 
der fides of a lively filver hue, which, when waving with the 
wind^.mafces an agreeable diverfityjL The buds are coj^ered. with ^ 
a dark glutinous balfam, which fmells very ftrong, and adheres 
to the finge^on touching them ; and they warn us, with the 
earlieft plants, of the approach of fpring. They will grow in 
any ordinary foil, but moil affedl that which is mellow and~ 
deep. Where there are void fj^aces. in the wildemefs, oecafioned 
by the death of other trees, this planted, and let grow in its^ 
natural manner, which is thick and bufliy, will fooner fupply/ 
thefe defeds handfomely than moil other plants*. 



\ 
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EVERGREENS 



Chapter XXV. 



The pine TREE. 



The Species are t 

1. The Scots Pine, commonly called the Scots Fir Tree. 

2. The manured Pine Tree. 

3. The Pinaster, or wild Pine Tree. 

4. The large Stone Pine Tree. 

5. The fmaller Stone Pine Tree. 

6. The Clutter Pine Tree. 

7. The Eaftern Pine Tree. 

8. The Swamp Pine Tree, with long narrow leaves. 

9. The Jerfey Pine Tree. 

10. The Virginian Pine Tree, with long narrow leaves, and 

a rough cone. 

11. The Virginian Pine, Commonly called the Frankincence 

Tree. 

12. The New England Pine Tree. 



npHERE are many other forts^ of Pines mentioned by different 

authors on Gardening and Botany ; but thefe, from expe- 

liencei and what obfcrvations I have been capable of makings 
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are moft worthy of general culture in the climate of Great- 
Britain. 

I SHALL begin with defcribing the common method in Scot- 
land of cultivating the Scots Pine or Fir, from which pra<5lice, 
many millions are annually raifed and planted out amongft us ; 
and then, as Ihortly as I can, hint what circumftances I have long 
found an improvement on that praAice. 

Th e ufual way is, to gather their cones in winter, and fow 
the feeds about the end of April or beginning of May ; but as 
before that ieaibn of the year, the fun has feldom power enough 
to open the cones, they have recourfe to laying them before a hot 
fire, or upon a kiln, which, if not done with great caution, and 
the heat made very temperate, totally deftroys a great part of 
the feeds, or in all events, though done wkh difcretion,. it 
weakens the whole. Little obfervation, and left philofophy, will 
fhow this pradice oppofite to nature. 

9 

« 

These feeds however, the beft they can get, are fbwn at the 
feafon before-mentioned on beds of well-prepared earth, ex- 
tremely thick, and covered about a quarter of an inch deep^ 
where they remain two years. 

From the feed-bed, fuch as are not demanded, the gardeners 
remove to the nurfery, where they are ftiil planted out very thick, 
and from thence fold the following or fecond year after, as the 
demand happens to be more or lefs. 

Much the greateft quantity of Scots Jirs are planted out in 1 

Scotland from the feed-bed, and fuch are generally (tho' furely . 

^ . 1 
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very injudicioufly) chofen for the mofl hungry barren foils, and 
moft bleak expofed fituations^ where, from the natural hardinefs 
of the plant, in kindly moifl feafons, they frequently grojv j but 
where, if the following May is accompanied with cold wither- 
ing frofty winds, and June with drought, (a circumftance, from 
fatal experience, we too often find the cafe in this climate), they 
generally perilh^ 

This, however, though a too frequent, is not an univcrfal 
pradlice, as feveral gentlemen, of knowledge and experience in 
gardening, plant large quantities of them from the nurfery at 
three and four years old, when, if they have been tolerably well 
cultivated, it muft be a very bad foil and feafon indeed if they 
do not fucceed. 

Such is the common method of propagating this plant: It 
remains. I fhould dire<3: its culture in the way I have fucceeded 
better than ufual. 

I HAVE obferved, that die feeds of this tree are rarely, if ever, 
got amongft us in full perfedkion, and given my reafons for it. 
To gather the cones therefore fully ripe, and make them emit 
their feeds, without committing violence, on them, obferve the 

following rules : 



These cones, as thofe of the Larch^ increafe in maturity duj- 
ring the whole winter, and, like them, fhould not be gathered 
till fpring, though their management afterwards is much morjc. 
fimple, being with more eafe divefted of their , covering. 
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Let them therefore be gathered from tlie fairefl and moft flou- 
rifhing trees of the red kind (or if fallen from them, they are fo 
much the better) in March or April, and kept in a dry place till 
June, July, or Auguft, as the weather fooner or later becomes hot : 
At the moft favourable of thefe feafons, ipread' them on a mat 
or canvafs expofed to the fun during the heat of the day, taking 
them under cover in the evenings, and keeping them conftantly 
from the rains and dews. In a few days the cones will expand, 
and the feeds will rattle within them : When this comes to be the 
cafe, put them in a wire-fieve, and iliake them above a cloth, 
on which you will find many of the feeds come out ; repeat the 
fpreading of the cones in the warmeft expofures to the . mid- 
day fun for feveral days, (as the feeds will not all be difcharged 
perhaps for fome weeks, and with fundry Ihakings), till having 

bruifed fome of the cones, you find they contain no feeds that 
are plump and frelh. Having thus procured them, let them 
be kept in boxes or bags, placed in a dry room, till the feafon 
pffowing^ 



By collecting your feeds in this manner, (and the expence or 
trouble is not great), you will have them unhurt, ripe and ge- 
nerous, a pound of which will raife more plants than fix of that 
ulually bought from the feed-gatherers : Nor is even this the 
greateft advantage ; for every gardener knows, (or at leaft ought 
to know) that on the good quality of the feed depends the fu- 
ture luxuriant growth of the plant, as a difeafed or weak parent 
is not likely to produce a healthy and vigorous oflTspring, It is 
much to be wifhed this circmnftance were more attended to than 
it ufually jls, both in the animal and vegetable creation. 

R 2 , 
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I PROCEED to the management of the feeds, from the pradlice 
of which I have found uncommon fuccefs in the culture of this 
ufeful phmt ; and the public may be aflured, I ftiall not give a 
hint on the fubjeft, the benefit of which I have not been fully 
fenfible of from long and frequent experience. 

I 

From fowing the Fir feeds fo late in the feafon as they com-^ 
monly are, they do not appear above ground till the weather is 
warm, and the greatcft drought ufually begins in this country. 
Thus they muft either be regularly watered, (which in large 
quantities is very expenfive), or whole quarters of them may 
perifh in a few days. Every nurferymail of the leaft obferva- 
tion will acknowledge this, having felt it to his fad experience. 
It has happened often within thefe twenty years pafl: ; and we 
need go no farther back than the. year 1771, for a fatal example 
of it, when not only the Scots Firs, but all the other evergreen 
tree -feeds were generally burnt up, nor in many fituations did 
even watering preferve them. Neither is this the only misfor- 
tune that frequently attends late fowing : There is another, and 
a very great one, that never fails, and that neither a kindly fea- 
fon, nor good foil, will prevent, that is, the fmall growth of the 
plants ; from which, if the fucceeding winter is fevere, the 
greateft part of them will either be killed, or fpewed out of the 
ground. 

To prevent thefe frequent misfortunes, I therefore advife to 
fow the feeds in fhady borders of generous loofe mould, at the 
rate of a pound of good feeds in a bed or beds of fixty feet 
long by three and a half broad, about the middle of March, or 
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as foon after as the land is dry, and the weather favourable. 
About a quarter of an inch thick will be fufficient covering for 
the plants to fpring through ; but if they are covered at firft half 
an inch, and juft as the feeds begin to vegetate, half of that be 
gently raked off with a fhort-teeth'd rake, it will be a material 
improvement, as by that means the furface, which otherways 
would have been a little hard and battered, will be loofe and 
mellow, nor will the plants meet with any obftru<5lion till their 
appearance above ground. This circumftance, which, fb far as 
I have feen, is not attended to at all, is yet of great importance 
in the culture of plants, and fhould not only be pra<5lifed with 
all the evergreen tribe, but indeed with all tree-feeds in general, 
as it will greatly increafe the munber, and accelerate both their 
prefent and futiu-e growth. Many thoufands of plants, in ftiff 
ground and dry feafons, are fmothered, being unable to ftrug- 
glc with a hard-crufted furface, for want of this precaution ; and 
however general the negledl of it has been, it is too obvious to 
require fvurther explanation, as every gardener of common fenfe, 
and the lead attention, mufl plainly perceive this is removing 
obftrudtions, and aflifling nature in her operations. 

I MUST here likewife obfcrve an almoft univerfal error in the 
fowing thefe feeds, which is, that if the nurferyman has them 
not as thick as a bed of Crefles, he efteems them an infufficient 
crop. This, however, is a mod barbarous and even dilhoneft 
pradiice, and the bad effedls of it hav«, more than any other cir- 
cumftance I know, retarded the fuccefs of .our plantations. The 
plaots thus raifed as thick as they can ftand, are ftarved and 
dwarfifh, and, from want of air, fo tender,"" as to be affedled, and 
often to perifli, with the firft hard weather ; or if, from favour- 
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able circumftances in tlie foil or fituation of the place, they 
fliould live, their flioots are poor and languid, their roots car- 
roty and without fibres ; in which ftate they will long continue, 
if a fucceeding hard wint?cr does not quit-e deftroy them. Many 
gentlemen who have purchafed large quantities of firs fo raifcd, 
imported from the north of Scotland, and fold for lefs than half 
the price any man can raife good plants for, have paid dear for 
their intended frugality, and arc now too fenfible of the truth 
of what is here obferved. Nor is this pra<5Uce confined to the 
north of Scotland only ; for, I am forry to fay, it has defufed itfelf 
over moft parts of the kingdom, and at laft reached the capital, 
where feveral people have ftarted up and affumed the character 
of nurferymen, unbred to, and unknowing in the meaneft branch 
of gardening. Thefe gentlemen have adopted the fyflem of 
their northern brethren, and impofed on the ignorant and un- 
wary, by felling their fufifocated trafh, which well they may, 
under the rate of good plants ; whence they have injured the 
fair-dealing intelligent nurferyman, whofe heart difclaims 
receiving money at fo great an expencc as deforming, iii place 
of beautifying and inriching his country. It is hoped the na^ 
ture of the fubjedl will proc\ire pardon for this digreffion, which 
is far from being the effedl of ill nature or envy, thefe invaders 
being of a fpecies too contemptible to admit of either. Some of 
them have already paid for their prefumption, and it is hoped 
all of them will in due time, as, from the univerfal tafte of plant- 
ing in this kingHom amongft men of fortune and education, 
tliey will foon become judges of the difference between good ^nd 
bad plants, and of courfe difcourage the ignorant and diihoneft 
pradices of quacks and impoftors. 
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As the plants begin to appear above groiind, if water is to be 
liad at no great diftance, and the weather is dry, withutf raft^ 
it will much promote their growth, to water them in th? morn- 
nings early once every four or five days for five or fix weeks,, 
when they will have got roots enough to continue growing vi- 
goroufly the remaining part of the fiimmer, and require no fur- 
ther labour th^an keeping them clear of weeds. 

From the beginning to the middle of April following, tranf^ 
plant them from the feed-bed (cutting away a little of their 
downright roots) to other fhady well-prepared borders, in rows 
fifteen inches afunder and, fix or feven inches in the row, and 
give them three or four plentiful waterings at and foon after 
planting, if the weather require it. The fucceeding Odlober and 
March, point over the ground between the rows, which will en- 
courage the fpreading of their fibres,, and let them remain here 
two years from their removal ; at which time, from tliis culture^ 
thefe plants will have fuch abundance of roots, with bodies fo 
thick and well-proportioned, that they will encounter all diffi- 
culties, and fucceed in the worft foils and coldeft fituations^, 
much better than feedlings.. 

For thepurpofe of Sheltering fuddenly plantations of finer 
trees, in the garden or wildernefs, with large firs, thefe plants 
may again be removed to- another nurfery, and planted in rows 
three feet afunder and eighteen inches in the row, where, after 
ftanding two years longer, and digging the ground as formerly, 
they will tranfplant with abfolute fafety, and grow as freely as. 
the younger plants, notwithflanding the general prejudice againfl 
€dd Scots. Firs, which has only a good foundation when they 
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have not been tranfplanted feafbnably, and otherways properly 
cultivated. 

In removing thefe plants, either from the feed-bed or from 
one nurfery to another, while young, I muft here advife a 
limple and eafy precaution may never be omitted, which is, to 
have {landing by you a tub with water and earth, mix'd to fuch 
a confillence, as that a confiderable quantity of it will adhere to 
the roots of the plants : The moment they are raifed, let them.be 
plunged in the tub as deep as they flood in the ground ; and if 
they continue for feveral hours in this fituation, it will be fb 
much the better, as in that time they will imbibe a quantity of 
moifture fufficient to enable them to proceed in a growing flate, 
and refill the drought till they have flruck root, when they will 
ftiift for themfelves. By attending to this pradlice, I have often 
fucceeded in the removal of Firs in unfavourable feafons j but 
where it was negle<5led, they have generally been cut off. 

Tho* I have recommended the removal of the Scots Fir or 
Pine at a year old, yet I mean that fhould be underflood under 
certain reftridlions, and only pradlifed when the feeds are early 
fown on good foil, as here diredled, and when from a favourable 
feafon they have become good well-grown plants ; but if other- 
ways, and thele rules have not been obferved, but the ground 
poor, the fowing late and too thick, the plants will be fmall^ 
ftunted, and imable to bear tranfplantation, fo muft of courfe 
remain another year ; but even then, they will be much inferior 
to thofe of a year old foWn feafonably on good land and mode- 
rately thin. There is but one cure I know of for thick-fown 
ftunted plants, which is, going carefully over the beds when a 
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year old, and drawing them to proper diftances. This perhaps 
a gentleman's gardener of reflection may be prevailed on to do, 
•but many nurferymen will, I am afraid, hardly fubmit to making 
^hat they may think fb great a facrifice, as throwing away a 
.great number even of bad plants to procure a few good ones. 

It has been an old difpute, which ftill fubfifts, whether there 
^re more forts than one of the Scots Pine or Fir, and 'tis com- 
monly afl!erted, that the difference we fee in the wood when cut 
down and polifhed, is owing only to the age of the tree, or the 
equality of the foil where it grew ; but this affertion I am obliged 
to believe is not juft, and proceeds from want of fufficient obfer- 
vation, as I have feen many Fir trees cut down of equal age in 
the fame fpot. Where fome were white and fpungy, others red 
and hard, which to me appears evident, that there are two di- 
ftindl fpecies of them ; and indeed the difference of colour may 
eafily be difcovered by any one who walks through a new- 
prun'd plantation even of young trees. But halving dwelt long 
enough on the Scots, it now becomes neceffary to review {bme 
of the other and more beautiful kinds of Pines. 

The fecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, and eighth 
forts, may all be propagated after the time manner. Thofe have 
carroty deep roots with few fibres, which makes it indefpenfibly 
neceffary to remove them at one year old, when their roots are 
tender, and will more readily admit of being £hortened than 
when older, very few of them fucceeding at removal from the 
feed-bed above that age. This being the cafe, you muft endea- 
vpur to make the plants as ftrong as poflible the fiirft year. The 
feeds of thefe Pines do not rife near fo foon as thofe of Scots, 
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and therefore they may with fafety be fown a fortnight earlier, 
that is, about the beginning of March. Thus fowing them as 
early as the feafon will permit, is the only certain method of 
procuring ftrong plants. The ground then being prepared in a 
fhady well-fheltered fituation, fow the feeds in fhallow drills 
made with your hands, a foot afunder, and moderately thin in the 
drilL This indeed will employ much mope ground than fowing 
them in beds, but the far better quality of the plants ought to 
outweigh that confideration ; for, as moft of the Pines come up 
with heavy tops and flender bodies, they are equally fubje<5t to 
be daflicd to pieces by the winter's winds and rains, as fpewed 
out of the ground by the frofts ; but by this method of fowing, 
the earth can be drawn up to the plants with a fmall hoe frona 
time to time, fo as to fecure them from all the feveritics of an 
ordinary feafon. 

When the buds begin to fwell, next fpring, raife the plants, 
cutting away a little from the extremity of their downright roots, 
and obferve immediately to immerfe them in water and earth 
fome hours, as dired:ed for the Scots Pine ; then plant them in 
a fheltered fhady border in drills cut out with the fpade, at 
eighteen inches afunder, and feven or eight inches in the drill ; 
water them at planting, and continue to do fo moderately as the 
weather requires, till you fee them in a free growing ftate j let 
them remain here two years, taking care to keep the ground 
clean and mellow in the furface, and pointing it over between 
the lines in autumn and fpring. 

Th e four lafl mentioned kinds are fomewhat tenderer for two 
or three years, but will afterwards bear the greatefl feverity of 
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our winters very well : I would therefore advife them to be 
fown in pots of fine rich loofe earth, protected from the fun in 
fummer, and all violent rains for the firft year^ but expofed to 
the fun during the winter and early fpring months, under the 
proteAion of a JFrame without glafles^ over which a mat may be 
thrown in fevere weather, which muil regularly be removed on- 
its becoming temperate. 

The following fpring, as the buds begin tofwell, plant them* 
out either within an old frame without glaffes as formerly, or in 
a bed arched over with hoops, to admit of being covered with 
mats in bad weather. In thefe beds or frames, place them in 
lines, a foot afunder, and feven or eight inches in the lines ; for 
five or fix weeks after planting, let them be fliaded from the mid- 
day fim, till well eftablifhed, and in a free-growing ftate, after 
which they will require no- attention but in^ ftormy weather, and 
that the firft year only from their removal,., as, in the month of 
May the {econd year, the frames may be removed during the fum- 
mer, and replaced in winter, though not covered, but in the event 
of a very fevere ftorm.. 

From thefe quarters all the Pines maybe removed the fuc- 
ceeding fpring, to where they are intended to remain for good,^. 
in large plantations ; but for fmaller defigns, and an immediate 
£how, they may be tranfplanted with fafcty, to the height 
of fix or feven feet, and fbme of them larger, if removed every 
fecond year, and cultivated as here directed. 

Th E- firft mentioned feven kinds are inhabitants of the moun^ 
tains, and delight in a hard rocky foilj the four following forts 
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afiedl a deep and moifl ground ; and the New-England Pine, the: 
moft beautiful of all the tribe, loves a generous, deep, but not 
wet land, either naturally protected from violent ftorms^ or un- 
der the covert of fome plantation, otherways, as it advances in 
height, it lofes its fhining verdure, and becomes ragged and 
iinfightly ; but, interfperfed with other trees, in a foil it loves,, 
and at a proper diftance from them, it grows in this climate lux- 
uriantly, and will foon become a noble plant. It is the mofl 
patient of all the Pines in tranfplanting either young or old, as 
its roots naturally tend lefs downward^ and produces abundance 
of fpreading fibres. I have removed them at twelve feet high, 
with the greateft fuccefs, though even thefe had. not been cxdti* 
vated as they ought for that purpofe^ 

Th e ufes of the timber of Scots Pine are univerfally known^ 
All the other kinds are clofer, harder, and more lafting : But 
that of the New-England is much more beautiful and valuable 
than any of the forts ; it is of a darker colour, polifhes very 
finooth, and has. fome refemblance of the Cedar«. 
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The fir TREE. 



. The Species' are : 

1. The Norway, or Spruce Fir Tree.. 

2. The black American Spruce Fir Tree» 

« 

3. The white Americaa Spruce Fir Tree* 

4. The Silver Fir Tree. 

5. The Balm of Gilead Fir Tree. 

6. The Hemlock Spruce Fir Tree^ 



THOUGH all the writers on gardening I have read make 
no material diftindlion in the fowing and future culture 
of the Fir from the Pine tree, yet, to my certain experience, a 
very different pra(5lice ought to be obferved, particularly in fome 
of the forts, and that for the moft obvious reafons. The Pine 
trees, die New-England only excepted, have downright roots- 
with few fibres. Thefe roots, at tranfplanting, muft neceflarily be 
reduced, which, if done after they become hard and woody, will 
dtsftroy the greateft part of them. The roots of the Fir tree, on 
the contrary,, fpread near the furface, produce plenty of fibres, 
and do not grow near the fize of the Pines in general the firft year ; 
from whence, I think, nature plainly points out to us the propriety 
of their remaining two years in the feminary with fafety, and. 
even advantage, which, to the Pines, from the circumftanccs men- 
tioned, muft prove deftrudlive : I fhall therefore defcribe ther 
pra(Slice 1 have found moft fuccefsfuU 
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About the middle of March, fow the firft, fecond, aiid third 
forts on beds, in a Ihady well-iheltered border, but much thinner 
than the Pines, as they are to remain two years.. 

The three remaining forts do not rife by a fortnight at leaflf 
fo foon as thefe do ; and as they make very little progrefs the firft 
year, all art and induftry fhould be ufed to promote their growth 
as much as poffible, otherways many of them will be fpew'd out 
of the ground, and the. weaker plants entirely killed, if the fol- 
lowing winter is fevere.. The beft fecurity, . therefore, againft all 
thefe common accidents being to fbw early, let them be fown a 
a fortnight fooner than the three preceding kinds, that is, by th^ 
beginning of March, the weather permitting. The ground, for 
the feeds of thefe plants cannot be too rich a natural foil, or too 
finely prepared j it muft alfo be loofe and dry^ which, if not of 
that quality originally, muft be rendered fo, . by mixing it with 

fand, and elevating the beds fix or feven inches above the alleys,^ 
to draw away themoifture.. 

The Balm of Gilead, and Hemlock Spruce, are a little tenderer * 
at firft than the other forts, and will be much aided in tlieir 
growth, if the beds are hoop'd ov^r, and covered witli mats for 
five or fix weeks after the plants appear above ground, both in 
the middle of the day when the fun is warm,, and at night 
when the air is cold or frofty ; and, during that time, they will 
require a gentle watering every fecond evening wken it does not 
rain.. 

At fowing all the kinds of Firs, negledl not to clap over, the 
beds with the back of a fpade. This mak:es the furface finooth 
and level, prevents the feeds from being irregularly fcattered. in 
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drawing on the earth with the rake, and is in feveral other re- 
fpecSs of advantage. 

As thefe plants bring up the huflc of the feed on their tops, 
the fmall birds, who are very fond of them, will deflroy all 
or the greateft part, if they ^are not guarded againft^ Every gar- 
dener has his own way of doing this ; but the beft method I know, I 
is to procure a parcel of old fifliing nets, and fpread them over 
the beds, fupported by cuttings of copfe-wood, or other prunings 
of trees, laid acrofs Hakes ; and thofe nets are to be pur chafed I 
at any fea-port town, for a mere trifle. 

In the autumn after fowing, go over your beds, and, with 1 

your fingers, carefully pick off all mofly hard-crufted particles, j 

replacing them with an equal quantity of the richeft beft pre- * 

pared foil ; over which fift fome chaff, or rather faw-duft that ; 
has lain fome time and loft its firey quality. This will keep the 
plants warm, and prevent the ground from fwelling with the 

froft, which, if it does, is apt to fpew tliem up : It will like- 

... I 

ways be neceffary, in hard froft or violent rains, to tlarow a mat 
over the two laft kinds, but regularly uncover them in mild 
weather. 



In the fucceeding fpring, and during the months of May and 
June, the plants will ftill be much invigorated by frequent wa- 
terings, and in autumn let the beds be treated as in the former j 
for though the feedlings are from this time till fpring in a ftate 
of reft, and can, from no culture, be aflifted in their growth till 
then, yet the mufty parts contrafted on the furface, will, by the 
winter rains, be waflied into the earth, which it will contami- 
nate, and communicate difeafes to the plants, from which they 

* 

will.flowly recover. This circumftance, though in general little 
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attended to, is yet of the greateft importance to all feedling 
trees. ' 

From the feed-bed, at two years old; in thefpring when their 
buds begin to fwell, thefe plants may be removed, and treated 

as has been diredled for the Pines of one year's growth ; but as 

« 

all the kinds of them will tranfplant, at a confiderable fize, with 
the greateft fuccefs, when properly managed, I fhall add a few 
lines on that fubjedl, as a nurfery of the fine kinds of Firs, eight 
or ten feet high, would be a very valuable acquifition, either to 
a private gentleman, or a nurferyman ; and few men of fortune, 
I believe, would fcruple beftowing a little extraordinary expence 
to cover a naked field, llielter a new planted garden, or adorn a 
new-built houfe with fo goodly ornaments. 

Th ese plants, being now four years old, nmft be tranfj^lanted 
to another fpot of good land, and placed in rows two and a half 
feet afunder and fourteen or fixteen inches diftant in the row ; 
water them at planting, and continue it once a week, five or fix 
times, when it does not rairi, keeping the ground clear of weeds 
in fummer, and mellow by autumn and fpring digging, in which 
fituation they may remain three years. 

From thence remove them again in fpring at the ufual time, 
fliortening their ftraggling roots moderately, and plant them in 
rows four feet afunder and two feet in the row, to remain three 
years longer. 

If required larger, remove them again, and plant them at fix 
feet afunder every way, to remain two, but not above three years 
more ; by which time, in good land, and under the cultiu'e here 
dif e(5led, the three firft mentioned kinds will be from fourteen 
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to fixtecn, and the Silver Fir from ten to twelve feet high. Thus 
managed, thefe trees will rife with flich abundant balls of earth 
about their roots, as will prevent their receiving the leaft injury 
at removal, nor will their future growth be in the fmalleft degree 
retarded by it. Particular diredlions for their tranfplantation 
would here be unnecefTary, as the rules prefcribed for large En- 
glifh Elm, and other deciduous trees, will anfwer for them, and 
xnoft others, with refpeA to making the pits, and preparing the 
foil : Only it may bfe neceflary to obferve, that thefe, and other 
large Evergreens, in general require more frequent tho' gentler 
waterings, at and foon after tranfplanting, than the deciduous 
kinds ; — to which I mufl add, that they ought not to have a 
lingle branch taken away at this time, but, the year before, fliould 
be reduced to their defired form, which is only pruning off their 
under-branches a foot or eighteen inches above ground ; and, 
after having flood two years longer, they may be further redu- 
ced, by annually taking away a tire of branches, till their trunks 
are cleared the intended height, which I think (in woods for 
timber only excepted) ought never to be done above ten or 
twelve feet from the furface, their greateft beauty confifting in 
the graceful wave of their luxuriant branches from the top to 
near the bottom. 

The three firft-mentioned Spruce Firs will grow tolerably 
well in dry, gravelly, or rocky ground, but much more affe<5ls 
that which is deep, where, though very coarfe, and barren in the 
produdUon of vegetables, they will grow freely. 

Th e Silver Fir, which I have ever thought the moft magnifi- 
cent tree of all the Evergreen tribe that our climate produces in 
full perfedion, it is in vain to plant in hot, dry, or rocky 
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iituations, where they commonly not only Ibfe their top^fhoots, 
but their under-branches foon become ragged,, and, in place of 
that lively fhining verdure peculiar, to them in a foil they affedi, 
they become of a pale languid hue ; nay I have known trees of 
them above twenty years planted out in fuch foils, entirely de- 
ftroyed by a hot dry funuxier. At the fame.time they arc in other* 
refpedks amongft the lead delicate of any plants in the choice of 
their food, as the largeft and: moft flourilhing trees of them II 
have ever leen over this ifland, in general grow on four,, heavy, 
ebftinate clay, of all different qualities and colours ; . and thotigh 
for ten or twelve years they do not advance fo fail as feveral of 
the other Firs and Pines, yet in twenty they will outgrow them: 
all, and continue that advantage till they arrive to their greateftc 
magnitude.. 

These trees, like the other more common forts intended for ^ 
timber only, . fliould not, as they commonly are, be planted clofe 
together in thickets, but require a free circulation of air, others- 
ways their intermingled . branches will deftroy one anothen. 

The Balm of Gilead Fir,, though it is defcribed as growing- 
to a large fize in America, and is ranked in our catalogues with 
the talleft trees, yet I never faw them in this country of any 
great magnitude. It requires a generous deep-feeding foil, and 
fheltered fituation, to which, from its lingular beauty and eler 
gance, it is juftly intitled, and it claims our culture and care.. 

The Hemlock Spruce Fir is a pretty plant, but delicate, and, 
to fucceed well with us, muft have a good foil, and warm fitua- 
tion : It will likeways be improved by tying its leading Ihoot,, to.j 
a. ftake annually as it. advances* 
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Though I have diredled the fpring as the moft proper feafon 
for planting Firs and Pines, which, for feedlings, and tender 
forts, it is, — yet I muft beg the Reader^s further indulgence a 
Jittle, in recommending what will be found the grcateft improve- 
ment ever was pra(5lifed on moft of the Evergreen fpecies, if ge- 
nerally attended to. The experiment is cheap and eafy, and I 
want no more than the trial to have it approved by all the 
planters in Great Britain. It is no more, than, in place of the 
fpring, to plant all the hardy kinds of them that have arrived 
to a foot in height and upwards in Auguft, as foon as they 
have perfedled their (hoots. Many thoufands, for a fucceffion of 
years, have I planted at that feafon, without once having failed 
in my moft fanguine expectations ; but before that trial, in im- 
kindly fprings, and dry fummers, I have loft great numbers, 
though all poffible care had been taken ; and I dare fay, every 
extenfive and ingenuous planter will acknowledge his cafe has 
been fimilar to mine. Thoug;h experience is the only unerring 
guide in operations of Gardening, yet there appears good natu- 
ral reafbns in favour of this feafon : The ihoots of the plants 
are now ripened, — the ground is ftill warm, and pregnant with 
vegetation, — ^by working the earth, that vegetation is as it were 
.artificially put in frefh and more vigorous motion, — rain at this 
.time is feldom or never wanted ; — all which circumftances con- 
joined, muft prove highly favourable to new-planted trees. 
From this happy temperature of the earth and feafon, the trees 
dbrike root immediately as if in a hot-bed, and have nothing to 
oppofe them till the froft comes on, before which they are fuffi- 
•ciently eftablifhed, and ftrengthened to refift its power. To all 

« 

thefe advantages, the expence of watering in the fpring and 
furamer months is faved, the winter rains having provided a- 
^ainft the common danger of fufiering from dry weather ; and 
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laftly, this is, properly fpeaking, faving time, being a much 
more convenient feafon of the year than the fpring for an exten- 
fivc plantation, as then, from the great variety of operations to 
be done both in the gardens and fields, it is with difficulty they 
can all be duly attended to, and properly executed. 

I NOW conclude this (I am afraid too tedious) difcourfe on 
Firs, with obferving, that I have often been furprifed the Scots 
Pine or Fir fhould be the only Evergreen indifcriminately ufed to 
any great extent in every foil and fituation, thought incapable 

of producing the better kinds of Foreft-trees. I acknowledge 
they are applied with great propriety in mountainous, rocky, 
chalky, fandy and gravelly places ; but in hungry deep till, and 
clay, the Spruce Fir will much furpafs them in growth. And 
this being a tree of much greater beauty, more valuable timber, 
and propagated with the fame facility. Why do we not encou- 
rage it in ample plantations where the foil invites ? as few plants 
would contribute more to our pleafure and profit, in many cx- 
tenfive, though now cold and gloomy, tra<Ss of land. For Ever- 
green hedges in cold fituations, to ftielter gardens or other 
plantations, I know no plant on earth fo proper as the Norway 
Spruce Fir : They are ftrong fences, grow amazingly faft, fheep 
or cattle do not annoy them, and, by clipping them in moift 
weather, when they begin to Ihoot in the fpring, thin artop, 
and gradually thicker to the bottom, they will continue many 
years beautiful and verdant. 

All the kinds of Firs are injured by lopping the old wood, 
and therefore ought to be pruned when the branches are young 
and tender. The bed feafon for pruning them, is as early in 
autumn as the fap is at reft. 
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C H A P T E It XXVII. 

The cedar TREE. 



The Species arc 

1. The Cedar of Libanus. 

2. The red Virginian Cedar. 

3* The white-berried Virginian Cedar. 

4. The Cedar of Bermudas. 

5. The Tree, or Swedifh Juniper. 



THE cones of the Cedar of Libanus were formerly brought 
to Britain from the Levant ; but the Englilh trees have 
fince produced abundance, and thofe of a better quality than 
the foreign. The late Mr Philip Miller, (whofe memory I ftiall 
ever revere as my worthy friend, and moft indulgent communi- 
cative mailer), who, from his naturally acute and ingenious ob- 
fervations, as well as having four of the fineft plants in 
England under his diredlion, now growing in the Phyfic-garden 
of Chelfea, muft have had accefs to know the nature of this tree 
better than moft men, — juftly bbferves, That they are more apt 
both to produce and ripen their cones in hard than mild winters j 
and of the Englilh producing more and better feeds, I have 
certain demonftration, having, from his bounty, annually re- 
ceived a prefent of a conliderable quantity of his cones for above 
twenty years, which never failed, though thofe from abroad, 
purchafed at a high price, often did. 

These noble and magnificent trees at Chelfea having been for 
feveral years under my almofl daily view, I could not help con- 
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cciving a high regard for this plant ; and from the favourable 
opportunity I had of •procuring its cones, (then not fo plenty as 
now), I have raifed many more of them than any man ever did 
in Scotland, and was the firft who made them frequent in this 
part of the kingdom ; from which circumftances, and making 
difTerent experiments on their culture, I imagine I am able to 
diredt it properly ; nor indeed does that require any great pene- 
tration, as, after three or four years growth, they are very hardy^ 

The way to get out the feeds, is by fplitting the cones thro* 
the centre with a fharp piece of iron length-ways, and picking 
them out with your fingers, which may eafily be done, after ex- 
pofing them for fome hours on the hearth before a warm fire* 
If the cones are two years old, they will emit their feeds more 
readily than thofe lately gathered^ and the feeds be equally gooi 

Th e bed foil to raife thefe plants on, is rich old cow-pafture 
earth, which, if not naturally of a light quality, mix with a 
fourth or fifth part of fea-fand, or that taken from the fides of 
rivulets, well blended together for fbme months before it is ufed. 
1 have mentioned this tree as very hardy at three or four years 
old, neither is it delicate from the beginning j but at the fame 
time^ it is abfolutely neceflary to give them abundant nourifli- 
ment at firft, in order to make fair and vigorous plants ; for if 
they once become dwarfifh, ftunted, or lofe their leading ilioot, 
no art will afterwards reftore them to a good figure : Therefore, 
the xaifing a number of plants, which any tolerable gardener 
may eafily do, is not the only thing required j ,it is raifing them 
of a healthful comely figure, and this cannot be done without 
fome fldll and attention. In order to e£Fe(5l it, obferve the fol- 
lowing rules ; 
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Having prepared the foil as before mentioned, in a fheltered 
fituation expofed only to' the morning fun, place an old hot- 
bed frame thereon, and put in it the depth of feven or eight 
inches of this mould, in which fow the feeds the beginning of 
March, in Ihallow drills made with your finger, a foot or four- 
teen inches afunder. About a fortnight after fowing, the wea- 
ther being dry, give them a very gentle fprinkling of water every 
iecond evening while it continues fo* In about fix weeks the 
plants will appear above ground, when, if the nights are frofty, 
which is often the cafe at this feafon, let a mat be thrown over 
them in the evening, and taken off next morning or forenoon, 
when the fun difpds the froft» After this time, the weather be- 
ing mild and dry, the waterings muft be regularly though gen- 
tly continued ; and now it will be fafeft to do it in the mor- 
nings till the froft is over, after which they will receive more, 
benefit from it in the evenings.. 

These Cedars come up, and continue the firft year, with re-- 
markably tall and thin bodies, and with heavy tops, inclining 
to hang downwards: They have downright roots, with few 
fibres ; and their roots penetrate lefs into the earth at firft 
than any plant I know, in fo much that I have ihcn great num- 
bers of them laid flat, and beat entirely out of the ground with 
the rains, even in the funmier months. To remedy this com- 
mon misfortune, no method is equal to drawing up the mould 
about their ftems, at fiindiy times as they advance in growth, 
which will not only preferve, but much invigorate the plants. 
This being attended to, they will require no further care till 
next feafon, but covering the frame with a mat in violent rains 
on fcyere froft, never omitting to uncover them in mild weather. , 
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The following fpring, prepare another fpot in the fame man« 
ner as for the feed, but let the compoft foil be twelve or fourteen 
inches deep, having cut off the points of their downright roots 
with a very fliarp knife, which, being tender, would other- 
ways tear their fibres ; immerfe them in fucli palp as has been 
diredled for the Pines and Firs, about half an hour, and plant 
them in beds eighteen inches by a foot afunder. If thefe beds 
are hooped acrofs, and a mat thrown over them during the heat 
of the day, till their roots have ftruck, and tlieir leaves begin to 
expand, it will much accelerate their growth ; and during any 
fevere ftorm the fucceeding winter, this ought ftill to be repeated. 
It will likeways be neceffary, the firft fummer, to draw a little 
earth to the ftems of the plants, as mentioned fdr the feedlings, 
and to give them frequent gentle waterings during the growing 
feafon. By next fpring the Cedars will be out of danger, the 
hoops and mats will be of no further ufe, and the plants require 
only common culture in all time coming. 

These plants being now three years old, will be hardy 
enough for removal to a common nurfery, in any ordinary foil 
or fituation, where, about the beginning of April, they fliould 
be planted in lines two and a half feet afunder, and fourteen or 
fixteen inches diftant in the line. At tranfplanting, continue to 
reduce the downright roots, and fhorten the fmaller fibres mode^ 
rately, which will occafion their producing many more new 
roots, fo as afterwards to rife with bulks of earth clofely adhe*- 
ring to them ; — it will be neceffary to fteep them in palp as for- 
merly, to water them at planting, and to continue it every fourth 
or fifth evening for fix weeks, the weather being dry. Here let 
them continue two years, when they may be removed to the pla- 
ces in which they are meant to remain j or, if defired larger for 
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future defigns, they may agwn be tranfplanted to another quar- 
ter, and placed in rows five feet afunder and three feet in the 
row, to continue three years longer j and they will afterwards fuc- 
ceed equally well as the youngeft plant, by feafonably repeated 
waterings. 

The above culture I recommend as bed for private perfons, 
who have them to remove only from their nurfery to the adjoin- 
ing fields ; but for nurferymen, who often fend them to a great 
diftance, I would advifc a parcel of them to be put in pots nine 
inches diameter, at three years old, where, after keeping them 
three years longer, they may be ftiaken out of thefe pots with 
their whole bulks of earth entire, and, being wrapt in a piece of 
mat, may with fafety be tranfportcd to the remoteft comers of 
theifland, and will keep fevcral months out of the ground with- 
out fufiering any injury. 

When the plants begin to grow freely, the leading flioot al- 
ways inclines to one fide : To remedy -this, you mufl: thruft in a 
ftake by the fide of each plant, and tye the leader clofe to it, till 
you have got them to a confiderable height, otherways their 
branches, which naturally expand a great way, will prevent their 
growing tall. 

To whatever height you intend clearing the trunks of thofe 
Cedars, {which ought never to be great, as much of their beauty 
confifts in being cloathed with their noble verdant boughs to 
near the furface), let the branches be cut off when young and 
tender, as no tree I know refents lopping their old wood fo 
much. Mr Miller, nn the Gardener's Diaionary, mentions two 
U 
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of his four trees harving been fo ufed, to admit the rays of the- 
fun into a green-honfe^ whereby they vrcxc fo, much checked^ as, 
.in above forty years grawth, to be little more than half the fizc 
of the other two.: Aud I myfelf have experienced, axircumftance 
entirely fimilar ; for,, having planted two Cedars about twenty- 
four years fince, then three feet high, which for fixteen years, 
grew amazingly faft, and promifedto be noble plants,, an igno- 
rant gardener unadvifedly cut off fev.eral of their oldeft under* 
branches, fince which they have advanced little or nothing im 
height, have, loft, their leading^fhoots, and become ragged audi 
buihy. 

Though thefe trees, when young, require all the culture and? 
ihelter here directed to make, them handfome and vigorous, yet,, 
when five or fix, years old, no plant will better endure our mofl 
fevere feafons^ or grow in more forbidding, poor, and himgry 
foil, the largeft trees of them now known in the world being; 
in the coldeft and moft expofed places^ covered great part of the: 
year with fnow; from whence, it cannot be doubted, but that 
they might become a great ornament, and valuable.improvementj, 
if generally planted in Great-Britain.. 

Many pages have been wrote by learned men on the virtues 
of the wood of this tree, as, that it is proof againft all putrefac* 
tion of animal bodies,— that it yields an . oil famous- for prefer— 
ving books, and writings,: — that the great Sefoftris King of Egypt 
built a veffel of Cedar, two hundred* and. eighty cubits long, — ^ 
that in the temple of Apollo Utica, was found frefli timber near 
two thoufand years old, — and tliat the.ftatue of the Goddefsin the 
Ephefian temple was of this. material, as was. moft of the timhei>- 
iKork of that glorious ftrudure, . ^v..drc.: 
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• Th e red and wliite Virginian Cedars are eafily propagated, 
t)y fowing their terries in the fpring on beds of good mellow 
light foil, expofed only to the morning fun, and dthenvays fliel- 
Tered by trees, hedges, or walls. Thefe feeds will remain a year 
in the ground before they appear ; during which time, the beds 
muft be kept clean, and the furface fweet and loofe : It will 
likeways be neceffary , in extreme drought, to give them now and 
then a gentle fprinkling of water, which will keep the berries in 
vigour, as otherways I have known many of them perifh, and the 
remainder come up weak, late, and irregular in the fpring, after a 
jvery dry iummer. As the plants make fmall progrefs the firft year, 
they may reuGbain two years in die feed-bed ; they muft, both the 
fummer feafons, be frequently refreflied with water, and let the 
iurface of the beds in autumn be dreffed as has been direcfled 
/or other feedlings. 

The fpring following, remove tliem to another well-flieltered 
fpot, of the fame quality as for the feed, and plant them in lines, 

eighteen inches afunder, and mne or ten inches diftant' in the 
line ; give them the fame kind of culture formerly diredled for 
Evergreens of that age, and let them remain two years. 

From thence remove them to another quarter of the nurfery, 
in any ordinary foil and iituation, cutting away the extreme 
parts of" their roots, with any of the crowded or ill-^placed 
i>ranches, and plant them in lines, three and a half feet afunder, 
and two feet in the line j let them be watered at planting, and 
-frequently after it in dry weather, till paft mid-fummer, keeping 
jthe ground entirely clean ; and here they ought to remain three 
years, when they will be of a proper fire to be planted out for good. 

U 2 
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I WOULD like ways advife nurferymcn to pot fome of thefe 
plants, as diredled for the Cedar of Libanus, to tranfport to any 
great diftance ; they are alfo very proper to mix with myrtles » 
annual flowers, and other potted plants, to adorn the borders o£ 
the flower-garden or court. 

Th e Tree, or Swedifh Juniper, may be treated in all reipedUi 
as the red and white Cedars. 

Th e Bemtudas Cedar is more delicate and flower of growth-,, 
when young, than the farts mentioned ; it will therefore be aa 
improvement to fow their berries in pots, to. kee]) thena in the- 
fliade during the fummer mondis, and under a frame the follow- 
ing winter. In the fpring, when the feeds begia to vegetate,, 
plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed till the month of July,, 
from whence they will advance more in one feafon, than two ivk 
their natural ftate^ and make better plants^ 

Th B fuccceding fpring, plant each of them in halfpenny pots,, 
and again plunge them in a hot-bed till July, when, in mild 
weather, they may by degrees be inured ta the open air,, and 
next fpring put into penny pots, where they fliould remain two 
years, when they ought, once moce^ either to^beflaifted into, two- 
penny pots^ or planted ia a well-flieltered place of the nurfery 
for three years, by which time they will refift ourfeverefl: winters 
very welL Though this procefs may to. foiaac appear trouble- 
fome, it is only fo in a very trifling, degree to a good gardener, 
who has proper conveniencies for executing hi& bufineiis ; and 
the Bermudas Cedar, being a plant of great beauty and elegance,, 
is well worth beftowing a little extraordinary pains 'm bringing; 
it foon to perfections 
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The two Virginian kinds, and Swedifli Juniper, will grow 
by cuttings, from which* I have raifed many handfome plants : 
This may either be done the beginning of April or end of Auguft,, 
the latter of which feafons I have found moft fuccefsftil. Be- 
ing then provided with branches of one or two years growth, 
Cut or tear them afunder at the joints, leaving a knob of the old 
wood at them, and clear off the leaves or fmall twigs as far as 
the cuttings are to be buried in the ground, which, if they 
will admit of it, may be about fix inches ; plant them in lines 
eighteen inches diftaTit, in a ftiady border of rich loofe earth, and 
refrefh them with water as the feafoa may require. The fol- 
lowing fummer, let the grotmd between the earth be kept loofe 
and mellow, by frequent ftirring with a trowel j water them 
every third or fourth evening in dry weather, and the fecond 
fpring they will be fufficiently rooted to tranfplant to the quar- 
ters of the nurfery, there to be treated as the feedlings. 

The Bermudas Cedar will likeways grow by cuttings, thoT f 

not fo freely in the open ground ; but ten or twelve of them put 

in a penny pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, will [ 

root liberally in one fummer ; and if taken out of thofe pots the 
fiicceeding fpring^ put in feparate ones of the fame fize, and a- 
gain plunged in the hot-bed another fummer, they will be larger 

plants than the feedlings at four years old,^ and may afterwards j 

be treated as has been diredled for them. 

I HAVE often heard gardeners, of more Aan common ingenui- i 

ty, boaft they have raifed abundance of good plants fi\)m cut- 
tings of the Cedar of Libanus. This knowledge I have been. 
duJJ or unlucky enough not yet to arrive at.. I have tried every 
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Tuethod for this purpofe I could devife, but never could procure 
nor ever faw a healthful fhapely plant of them fo raifed : I can 
make them live, but in plants as well as animals fomething 
more than bare exiflence is furely wanted. 

There are various other forts of Cedars, but the rules here 
laid down for the culture of thofe mentioned are fuflicient to lead 
to the whole, by only obferving, that fuch feeds* or plants as are 
brought from warm and temperate regions^ require more aid 
and protedlion for fome time, than others from more inhoipitable 
climes. 

i 

In the culture of all the Cedars, as well as that of Libanus, let it 
be an invariable rule, to prune and reduce them to their proper form 
when the branches are young, from whence their wounds will 
immediately heal ; but which if negledled till old and woody ^ 
fo great an effufion of fap will flow from them in hot weather, 
as to render the trees weak and \inhealthy, if it does not deftroy 

them. 

There is perhaps no fpecies of trees fucceeds in a greater va- 
riety of foils, or in more oppofite climates, than the Cedars do : 
They grow in all extremes, in the moift Barbadoes, the hot Ber- 
mudas, and the cold New-England j they thrive in the bogs of 
America, and the moimtains of Afia. We have now many good- 
ly thriving trees of them in Britain, and, from the almoft in- 
credible value of the^wood, joined to die extraordinary beauty of 
the plants, we have every encouragement to make more extenfivc 
and general plantations of them. 
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Chapter XXVIII. 

The cypress T R E E- 



The Species are: 

1. Th6 common uprigjit Cypress Tree.. 

2. The male-fpreading Cypress Tree. 

3. The Virginian or deciduous Cypress Tree. 

4. The American Cypress Tree, commonly called the 

White Cedar*. 



THE firft, fecond, and third forts, are propagated by fowing 
their feeds in fheltcred fhady borders of fine rich loofe 
earth, about the middle of March, -which in five or fix weeks 
will appesLT above ground, when they mull be regularly watered 
in the evenings of mild dry weather, every third or fourth night, 
and this continued, giving them, little at a time, -till the middle 
of Auguft J and if in the beginning of winter fome faw-duft is 
fifted over them, as dire<Sted for the. Firs,, it will much contri- 
bute to. their prefervation in the event of fevere weather.. 

Th E following fpring, thefe plants, which, wiell managed, will 
be fix. or feven inches high, muft be removed to the fame kind 
of foil and fituation they were in the feminary , their downright 
roots ftiortened, and planted in lines eighteen inches afunder and 
eight or nine inches in the line, where, as their roots naturally 
incline, more to run deep than fpread.on the furface,.and as they;/ 
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are plants of free growth, they fliould remain no more than one 
year, when they ought to be upwards of a foot high. 

Therepore, the fucceeding fpring, plant them in the com- 
mon nurfery, in lines three feet afunder and eighteen inches in 
the line ; water them at planting, and repeat it once every week, 
the weather being dry, till they have ftruck root and begin to 
grow freely, when they will require no ^further trouble than 
keeping them clean, and pointing over the ground between the 
lines in autumn and fpring. 

Having flood in this nurfery two years, they may be remo- 
ved to the places where they are defigned to remain, which may 
be fiiUy more proper at this age than when older. Thefe trees lofe 
their greateft beauty when much pruned ; but their tops being 
very heavy, and branches flexible, the winds take much impref- 
fion on them, in fo much that I have known quantities blown 
entirely out of the ground that were moved about fix feet high 
two years before : It is therefore better to give them a firm 
eftablifhmcnt in the earth while the plants are young, and when 
there will not be the fame neceflity of taking away fo many of 
their boughs as they would otherways require. 

The method mentioned is the eafieft and quickeft way to 
raife large quantities of thefe plants ; but as it is no uncommon 
thing for a hard winter to deftroy whole beds of them, at one, 
and even two years old, it becomes necelfary in fome meafure to 
provide againft fuch misfortunes, by fowing part of your feeds 
in pots. 
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For this purpofe, being provided with foil of the quality for- 
merly mentioned, fow them at the fame time in your pots, and co- 
ver them about a quarter qf an inch deep ; place them in a fhel- 
tered fituation, fo as to receive only the morning fun till ten or 
eleven o'clock j keep them regularly though moderately w^atered, 
and in Odlober remove the pots under a frame, fo as they may 
be proteAed in fevere weather. 

The fucceeding fpring, fhake them out of thefe pots, and 
plant them in others of fourteen or fixteen inches diameter, each 
of which will contain from fixteen to twenty plants : Let than 
be placed in the fhade till in a free growing ftate, in winter re- 
moved under a frame, and afterwards treated as direded for the 
others of the fame age. 

The American Cyprefs is fomewhat tenderer and flower of 
growth than th« fore-mentioned forts, and they continue a year 
in the ground before they appear ; I would therefore advife all 
thefe to be fown in pots, and treated the firft feafon as the other 
forts : But the fucceeding fpring, when the feeds begin to vege- 
tate, having cleared the furface of mouldy particles, and replaced 
that by fifting on frefh earth in proportion, plunge the pots into a 
moderate hot-bed till June, and afterwards gradually inure them 
to the open air, placing them fo as to be protedled during the 
hardfhips of winter. 

Th e following fpring, put fixteen or twenty of thefe in other 
pots, in the fame manner as the former kinds ; only plunge 
them again in a hot-bed for about two months, and protedl them 
during the fucceeding winter as before. In thefe pots they may 
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remain another year, without any more trouble than keeping 
them clean, and reFrcfliing them with frequent waterings ; after 
which they may be removed to the nurfery, and planted in lines 
three feet afunder and eighteen inches in* the line, where they 
fhould remain three years, and then be tranfplanted to the places^ 
where they are meant ta continue for good,. 

These trees require a particular addrefs in pruning them ; 
for if they are trim'd clofe up to any confideraUe height, their 
bodies will be fo flender as- to bear no proportion to their 
weighty tops : The beft method therefore of ordering them, ib 
as both to.preferve their beauty and accelerate dieir growth, is, 
to cut away from the top to near the bottom all ill-placed forked 
branches, (of which this plant produces many) J referving only, at 
proper diftances, fuch as are vigorous, and radiate diredWy from 
the body,; This is an eafy operation^ and will require very lit- 
tle repetition,, the tree not being, difpofed to put out young 
branches from, the old ftera. By priming- them judicioufly in 
this manner j their thick branchy tnmks will counterpoife their: 
heavy heads, and render, them able to refift the winds. 

The firft and fecond forts slBlcA a dry, fandyi or gravelly foil ; 
the third, in Virginia, is generally foimd in moift fwampy pla- 
ces, and fometimes in conftant^ftanding water ; but the American 
fort I have always found fucceed beft , in a . good deep-feeding 
earth, neither too wet nor too dry. 

Th e Cyprefe has not only a fine effedl when inixM with (tho' 
not crowded near) other trees, but is ofmoft plants the propereft 
to place round or near buildings,, where their upright pyramidal * 
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j'growth has a very pidlurefque appearance without obflrudling 
the view, and their dark-green ka^^res make a moft agreeable 
contraft with the white of the building. The Italian villas owe 
no finall part of their beauty to the proper diftribution of many 
Cyprefs trees, adjoining to the temples and other ornamental 

works of architedlure in their gardens, as we fee by the land-' 
icapes of thofe villas* 

XiKE that of the Cedar, many are the encomiums beftowed, 
both by antient and modern writers, on the virtues of this tree, 
and the excellency di its wood, a few of which only fhall here 
be mentioned. It is recommended for the improvement of the, 
air, and a fpecific for the lungs, as fending forth great quanti- 
ties of aromatic and balfamic emiilions ; for which rea&n, the 
antient, phyficians of the Eaftem countries ufedto fend their pa- 
tients taroubled with weak lungs to the ifland of Candia, at that 
I time abounding with thefe trees, where, from the effedls of the 
air alone, few failed of a perfedl cure. The vaft armadas which 
Alexander the Great fet out from Babylon, conlifted only of Cy- 
prefs, as did the doors of St Peter's -church at Rome, which lafted 
from Conftantine the Great to Pope Eugenius the IVth's time, 
eleven hundred years, and being then changed for gates of brafs, 
were found entirely frelh. It was in coffins of Cyprefs the A- 
thenians ufed to bury their heroes,, and the Mummy chefts 
brought from Egypt are moftly of this material. That lafting 
bridge, built by Semiramis over the Euphrates was of it, and 
Plato chofe to write his laws on it, in preference to brafs Itfelf^ 
for its diutumity. In fhort, it is by all writers allowed to be a 
moft valuable timber, is proof againft all putrefadlion, and the 
very chips or cones of it, being burnt, extinguilh moths, and ex- 
pel gnats and flies, 
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Chapter XXIX. 

The arbor VITJE, or, TREE of LIFE, 



The Species arc: 

1. The common Arbor ViriE. 

2. The Chinefe Arbor Vit^. 

3. The Arbor Vitje^ with ftrip'd leaver. 



'TPHE firfl of thefe may be propagated either by feeds, layers, or 
cuttings ; but as the feeds lye a year in the ground before 
they appear, which makes that culture tedious, and as the layers 
and cuttings make very good plants^ that method in general is 
father to be chofen. 



If you increale them by layers, let that operation be perform- 
ed in the month of March, watering them, more or lefs as the 
weather requires, during the fpring and fummer months, which 
will much aflift their rooting abundantly, and by the following 
fpring they will be fit to take offi 

If they are to be raifed from cuttings, the culture direi^ed for 
the red and white Virginian Cedars will beft agree with tliem, 
and therefore need not to be repeated^ 

Th e plants having got fufficient roots, tranlplant them to a 
border fcreen'd from the mid-day fiin, in lines two and a half 
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feet aiunder and one foot in the line ; w^ater them at planting, 
and continue to do fo once in five or fix days during the fpring 
and fiunmcr months, the weather being dry ; keep the ground 
clean and loofe about them, and point it over in autumn and 
fpring ; in which fituation let them remain two years. 

From thence remove them to any ordinary quarter of the 
nurfery ; cut away a little of the extrenutie? of their roots, with 
fuch as are ijl-placpd :iiid crofs each other ; plant them in lines 
three and a half feet afunder and two feet diftant in the line, 
ordering them as in their former quarters, and let them continue 
here three years, when they will be of proper fize to tranfplant 
where they are to remain : But if large plants are wanted at a 
future period, to make an immediate appearance in fingle trees, 
in groves, or in the wildemefs, they may again be removed to 
another nurfery, and planted about five feet afunder every way, 
to ftand two, three, or four years longer, this tree being as pa- 
tient of removal when large as any Evergreen, which I fpeak 
from experience, having tranlplanted them at ten and twelve 
feet high with all the fuccefs that could be defired. 

Th e Chinefe Arbor Vit^y though afterwards a hardy plant, is, 
when young, a little more delicate and flower of growth than the 
other, neither does it root well by layers in lefs than two years, 
or take freely by cuttings in the open ground ; and therefore it 
may be advifeable to fow fome of their feeds, in doing of which, 
the culture directed for the American Cyprefs, is in all refpevfls 
the bell I can prefcribe for them. 

It may likeways be proper to raile part of them by layers, 
which, having flood two years, will be rooted. In the begin- 
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ning of April, let them be planted in penny pots, and then, to 
forward their growth, plunge them into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark till the beginning of Augnft ; after which, inure 
them by degrees to the open air, and place them imder fome pro- 
tedlion during the fucceeding winter. The following fpring, take 
as much earth out of the pots as can be done without injuring 
the roots, replacing it with frefli rich mould ; and in thefe pots 
let them remain a fecond year, watering them in dry weather e- 
very third or fourth day, when they maybe taken out v;:!h bulks 
of earth clofely adhering to them, and afterwards treated, in re- 
ipe<Sl of foil, as the common kind ; but, to preferve their beautiful 
verdure unfuUied in a fevere winter, I would advife them to be 
planted (though not near, yet) under the protedion of other 
trees. 

This tree may alfo be propagated by cuttings, putting ten or 
twelve of them in a penny-pot, plunging them into the bark- 
bed as for the layers, and afterwards giy'ing them the fame ma- 
nagement. 

The fort with ftrip'd leaves may be increafed by layers or 
cuttings as the common kind, but muft be planted on thin dry 
land, to preferve their variegation ftrong. 

For the pruning thefe trees, I can prefcribe no better method 
than has already been mentioned for the Cyprefs, to which they 
have a near refemblance, and with which they will perfectly 
agree. 

Th E common kind will grow in very indifferent ground, but 
. mod affe<Sls a deep found earth, wljere they will foon make great 
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pfogrefs ; and though in winter their leaves are of a dull tan- 
ny colour, yet, in the fpring and fummer months, they are a very 
chearful green, and the plants have a moil agreeable negligent 
appearance. 

Th e great value of the wood for bowls, boxes, cups, mortari?, 
peftles, and various works of the turner and cabinet-maker, are 
generally known, and being a tree that bears our fevered win- 
ters, and foon arrives to a middling ftature, it juftly claiinjs a 
place, and the more frequent ufe of it would become an improve- 
ment in our extenfive plantations*. 

Th e Chinefe fort, from the observations I have made, will 
not, I believe, grow to fo great a magnitude in this climate as the 
former ; but being amongft the mofl beautiful of all the Ever- 
greens, it well deferves encouragement in the garden and wil— 
demefs,. 
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C H A P T E It XXX. 

The ilex, or EVERGREEN OAK TREE. 



The Species are: 

1. The 01ive-leav*d Evergreen Oak. 

2. The narrow-leav'd Evergreen Oak, with ferrated leaves. 

3. The Holly-leav'd Evergreen Oak. 

4. The round fmooth-leav'd Evergreen Oak. 



^^HERE are feveral other varieties of this plant; but thefc 
L being only feminal, are not worthy of being enmnerated. 

I KNOW no tree more difficult to tranfplant than the Ilex, as 
the roots of it, when not interrupted, run as ftraight down into 
the earth as a carrot, and with as few fibres ; fo that for hedges, 
or large plantations, I would advife their acorns to be put in the 
places where they are defigned to remain. 

If for hedges, let a border be well trenched, levelled, and 
raked the beginning of March, and make a fhallow drill with a 
fmall hoe, placing the acorns in it at the diftance of three or 
four inches, and covering them about two inches deep, keeping 
the furface mellow and clear of weeds. Thefe plants make very 
little progrefs the firft feafon, and will not then bear being cut 
under ground, but will make large amends ever after, by luxu* 
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riant growths in any tolerable foil they affeft. After (landing 
two years, carefully draw out, fo as not to injure what remains, 
the plants that arc too thick, leaving them from a foot to fifteea 
or fixteen inches diftant. In the following fpring, the hedges 
will require fomt correftion : At this time go over them, firft 
pruning off any {preading or crofs-hanging branches near their 
tops, and afterwards let their fides be clip'd to the bottom with 
{hears ; but this muft be cautioufly done at firft, and not too 
clofe to their bodies j after which, by digging the borders for a few 
years, and'ihearing the plants annually, obferving always to 
keep them light and thin in the tops, there is no J)lant I know 
will fo foon make warm and lofty hedges, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, or fo much improve a cc^ climate, and promote 
the growth of other trees* 

If you intend large plantations of thefe trees, either by them- 
felves,, or mix'd with others, cultivate the ground well by labour, 
and put four or five acorns in patches together, at fuch diftan- 
ces as you intend the plants fhould ftand. The fecond April af- 
ter, draw all but the moft thriving one ; and the third, you may 
begin pruning off any ill'-placed branches, and part of the others 
where too thick. 

Th e plants of two years old you have drawn, having fhorten- 
cd their roots, and plunged them in palp for fome hours, may be 
committed to a ihady border in the nurfery, and laid in lines 
two feet afunder, where, in a kindly feafon, and by giving them 
frequent gentle waterings, fome of them will fuccecd, and in this 
fituation they may remain three years. 

Y 
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I HAVE been not a little diverted, to hear writers on this plant 
fagely advifing to raife their fcedlings with bulks of earth. It 
will indeed require much care to do a thing nature has in a 
great meafure denied, as bulks of earth cannot poflibly adhere to 
plants deftitute of fibres, which thofq, when young, without the 
afliftance of art, almoft totally are ; to culture, therefore, we 
mufl have recourfe to raife them with bulks. 

For fmaller plantations,, and to be provided in plants that 
will remove with fafety, fow .thefe acorns in drills two and a 
half feet afunder and three or four inches in the drill, on good 
generous foil ; let their growth here be promoted all you can by 
feafonable watering, and keeping the ground clean, fweet^ and 
mellow: The fecond fpring after, with, a fpade, clear away the 
earth from one fide of the line of plants, about five inches deep, 
and, with a iharp knife, at that depth cut the roots acrofs, at the 
fame time clap your left iiand on the plants,., to prevent their 
being in the leaft difturbed, and immediately replace the earth that 
was tlirown up, prefling it gently down with your hands. This 
pradlice ought ;to be repeated for three or four years, making 
them annually thinner as they increafe in fize ; and, from its 
being well performed, I have had great fuccefs in removing 
numbers of thofe trees. 

You may likeways raife the Ilex, by fowing their acorns in 
pots, where, after remaining three or four years, they may be 
ihaken out with the whole bulk of earth about them, and plant- 
ed with abfolute fafety where they are to remain : But this is an 
expenfive and tedious method, as fuch will make little progrefs 
compared with thofe in the open ground j befides, the roots of 
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thefe plants^ raifed from feeds in pots, and that muft remain €0 
long in them, being all comprefled in one clufter, from which 
they cannot afterwards be difintangled, will never produce fuch 
luxuriant trees as thefe that from time to time have had their 
roots properly pruned, and room to extend themfelves in the 
open ground. Notwithftanding, from what I have faid of 
this practice with the Ilex, I would not by any means be 
imderftood to refledl on potting many young and tender plants, 
whofe roots are not fo obftinate, but may be increafed, and, by 
proper pruning, difpofed in pots as well as otherways ; fo that 
in many cafes, for particular trees, it is of much importance in 
their culture. 

These trees, being eftablifhed in the ground, are (unlike many 
of the Evergreen tribes) very patient of cutting, fo that, from 
three or four years old, they ought to be regularly pruned, and 
brought to a handfome fbrm^ which they will eafily receive. I 
,had lately in my property five of the largeft Evergreen Oaks iii 
Scotland, which {landing near a fouth wall, when about twenty 
years old, began to darken it, and tho' I wouldfooner have for- 
feited the advantage of twenty times as much walling^ than hurt 
thefe trees, I made the experiment of pruning onq of them that 
I . had on purpofe let remain almoft in the ftate of nature. This 
experiment I tried with great feverity, by cutting away all the 
large branches from the trunk, and feveral of the principal arms 
where the tree divided ; from whence I could difcover no mate- 
rial check in its future growth,, but the. wounds healed fuddenly* 

After the plants drawn from the lines that were cut below 
ground have flood three or four years in the nurferv, and the 
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imtranfplanted remainder as long, remove them to their propet 
flations for good, as, confidering their being fb very hard in the 
root, and unwilling to pufli out frefh ones, any furdier procefs 
in the nurfery way will be unnecefTary. Let them be plentifully 
watered at removal^ and that regularly attended to once a week 
in dry weather, during the warm fiunmer months. 

Though the attentive culture of this tree in fuch a climate 
as ours, when difpofed in proper fituations, muft be produiflive 
of many advantages, yet I would not advife their being planted 
near the houfe or gardens, as in April and May they caft their 
old leaves, which occafions a prodigious litter, and are in that 
chearfdl feafon fagged and gloomy. 

Th e land they chiefly affe<5l, from the relation of reputable 
writers, is a hazelly loam. This is a fpecies" of earth few plants 
will difagree with, but is very far from being univerfal j and 
luckily the Ilex will fucceed in a variety of lefs defireable foils : 
Therefore I muft affirm, from experience, that fuch as are meaiit 
for tranfplantation, though they ought to be cultivated in a ge- 
nerous mould, which will fboneft procure them fufficient roots to 
bear removal, yet thefe roots being procured, (which will not 
fail if the diredlions here given are attended to), they will after- 
wards grow freely in very ordinary land, in that particularly 
which is deep, though very coarjfe and ftubbom (but not wet) 
moft vigoroufly. They are indeed a little delicate at firft, but 
foon become amongft the hardieft trees ; and thefe I have men- 
tioned lately in my pofTeflion, ftand on a lean hungry gravel, 
that had been long and conftantly employed in raifing nurfery 
crops, a circumftance unfavourable to their vigorous growtli. 
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If the land you intend for large plantations, or to inclofb with 
hedges of them, is poor or ftifl^ I would advife, after digging 
or trenching it well according to its quality, to lay fome rich 
mould on the poor, and fome loofe otx the (^ fuxface of the 
borders for hedges, or other fpots allotted for the timber-trees, 
the begiiming of winter, and point it flightly in before fowing 
in April. 



Th e wood of the Evergreen Oak makes excellent flocks for 
tools, mallet-heads, axle-trees, wedges, palifadoes, — and fupplies 
the greateft part of Spain, and the fouth of France, with the beft 
and mod lading charcoal yet known. 
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Chapter 



The cork TREE. 



The Species are : 



1. The broad-leaved Evergreen Cork Tree,, 

2, The narrow-leav'd Cork. Tree, withifmooth edg^s; 



TH E bed Englifli writer oa this, fubjedi has direded thefe 
plants to be propagated in all refpe<5ls like the Evergreen 
Oak. About London indeed, which, from a variety of concur- 
ring circumftances,. is a very different climate from any other 
part of Great-Britain, that pradlice may anfwer ; but in the re- 
mote counties of England, and in Scotland, to my certain expe- 
rience,, it will not fucceed, fo as foon,. if ever, to make thriving 
plants ; for they make very little progrefs the firft fummer, and 
the following winter generally fpews them out of the ground, or 
otherways deftroys them : But in the manner I fliall here dire(S, 
I have raifed many vigorous plants of them. 

Try the quality of your acorns as has been direc^led for the 
common Oak, that, from planting no unfound feed, there may be 
no blanks in the crop. In the beginning of March, prepare a 
Ihallow box, or boxes, according to the number of plants you in- 
tend to raife ; let the bottom of the boxes be bored with holes 
half an inch diameter, at four or five inches afunder, and cover- 
ed with oyflcr-ihells or broken tyles ; put five inches deep of 
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fine rich light mould in them, on which place your acorns a- 
bout four inches afunder, and cover them with two inches more 
of the fame kind of mould ; place thefc boxes on a moderate 
hot-bed, of which tanners bark is the bed ; and in ten or twelve 
days after, when you find the earth beginning to dry, give them 
a very gentle fprinkling of water, which repeat every fourth or 
fifth day. In a month after fowing, the plants will begin to ap- 
pear, when the quantity of water mufl be increafed, how much, 
or how frequently, the condition of the earth will beft diredl you. 
In this hot-bed the boxes may remain till the beginning of July, 
from whence tl^ey may be taken, and placed in a fliady iheltered 
fituation during the remaining fmnmer months ; .but obferve, 
before removing them from the hot-bed, that they be gradually 
inured to bear the open air, by taking o£F the glafles in mild or 
moid weather, when the fun is not fcorching, and late in the 
evenings, or all night, when the feafon is quite temperate and 
ferene. On the approach of winter, let the furface of the boxes 
be cleared of all mufty particles with your fingers, and replaced 
with a greater proportion of the fineft rich mould j after which 
place them under frames till the fucceeding fpring, and only co- 
v^r them with the glafles in violent rains or hard frofts. 

From the middle of April to the beginning of May, as the 
weather fooner or later becomes favourable, let thefe boxes be 
removed to a well-lheltered, but fhady place in the nurfery, and 
placed on (tones or logs of wood fome inches above the furface 
of the ground, which not being obferved, is apt to occafion fuch 
a fiagnation and corruption in the mould, as frequently to deftroy 
the whole plants, or at beft to ftunt them beyond recovery. Du- 
ring the fummer months, let them be regularly refreflied with 
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water as the feafon requires ; and in the autumn, (though it 
may often not be neceflary), I fhould chufe to make fure work, 
by removing them under the prote<flion of a frame, which may 
be covered in the event of a very rigid winter. 

In the beginning of April following, the plants being now two 
years old, muft be taken out of the boxes, when, from the in- 
terruption the (Iraight roots have met with hi not running 
downwards, by carefully undermining them with a trowel, they 
may generally be raifed with earth adhering to them. This 
being done without wounding the fmalleft fibre, put them in 
penny pots filled with rich loofe mould ; plunge the pots into a 
moderate hot-bed only for fix weeks or two months, till they 
have pufhed out frefli fibres, and are in a briik growing ftate^ 
When this is the cafe, harden them gradually, and remove the 
pots to a north border during the remaining part of the fummer. 
From this time thefe plants will require no more than common 
culture, and, having flood two years in the pots, may be ihaken 
out of them with their whole bulks, and either planted where 
defigned to remain for good, or in the nurfery two or three 
years more, for future defigns, from whence they will remove 
with eafe and fafety. 

Though this procefs, to a lazy gardener, may feem trou- 
blefbme, yet it is not very expenfive ; and I am certain I 
have not direAed the leaft fuperfluous labour for theie plants in 
this country, 

Th e Cork Tree, in the places of its native growth, is defcri- 
bed by many travellers to grow in bleak mountainous fituations, 
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nid poor, rocky, fteril foils, with their roots running above the 
lurface ; but thefe foils and fituations muft have fbme happy 
animating qualities belonging to them, unfelt in our northern 
regions, where we muft make them, much more familiar to us 
than they yet are, before we pretend to accommodate them with 
fuch lodgings ; and therefore, to have them grow freely, and to 
any confiderable magnitude, we nuift give them a good fblid ge- 
nerous foil, and a fituation defended, either by nature, or art,, 
from the cold eafterly and northerly winds. 

The uies of cork, which is the bark of the tree, need no ex— 
planation. That of its body is hard, lifting, and beautiful,, 
and, like the Ilex, makes excellent charcoal. 
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Gh AFTER XXXII:, 



The holly T R E E. 



Th€ S p E a r E 9^ arer: 

1. The common Holly^ with red berries. 

2. The imooth {hining-leav'd Holly, with red berries*. 

3 . The yellow-berried green Ho l l y . . 

4. The white-berried green. Holly.. 

5. The green Hedge-hog Hqlly. 

6. The ydlow:-blotch'd Hedge-hog Hqll^y;. 

7. The gold-edg'd Hedge-hog Holly., 

8. The filver-edg'd Hedge-ho^ Hqlxy.. 

9. The yellow-blotch'd Holly.. 
Lo. The white-blotch'd Holly.. 
1,1. Broderick's Holly.. 

12. Eales's Hoxly.. 

13. Sir Thcttnas Franklin's Holly.. 

14. Hertfordfhire white Holly., 

15. Bridgman's Holly.. 

16. LongftaflTs beft Hol^y.. 

17. Bradley's beft Holly.. 
1:8. Wife's beft Holly. 

19. The Britilh Holly.. 

20. Bagfhot Holly. 

21. Glory of the Eaft Holly;. 
Z2^. Glory of the Weft Holjly^ 
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?i3. Aflct's HOLLT. 

24. The Union Holly. 

25. Fine Phyllis Holly> 

26. Painted Lady Holly. 

27. FuUer's cream Holly. 
428^ Milk^tnaid Holly^ 
29. Gapd's zaotled Holly. 
,30. Patiidge's Holly. 

31. Mafon^s copper-colour'd HoLLY> 

32, Box-leav'd Holly. 
.33. Whitmell's Holly^ 



HOLLY Berries are xifually gathered at the fame time with 
Haw&, early in autumn, ioon after turning red, but they 
^are by no means ripe at this time, and ihould hang on the. trees 
till December at fooneft ; or, were it not for the birds, who 
greedily devour daem, I would not adviie pulling them till Fe- 
bruary or March, during which time they will improve in ma- 
turity, 

Th e common method of rai£ng thefe plants, is by fowing 
their berries whole, either as foon as diey come from the trees^ 
or the following fpring ; but this is a very ill pra45lice. 

% 

These berries contain four feeds in each, from whence, by 
<fowing them whole, if the feeds were good^ there muft necefla- 
rily be four plants interwoven in a clufter togedier ; and it is 
^reat odds, if, in dividing dxem when raifed, two or three of 
the four are not torn afimder, and the remai;nder much injured. 
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Therefore, to prevent the ill confequences aiifing from 
that pradlice, as foon as your berries are gathered, throw them 
into a tub with water, and rub them between your hands till 
you have diverted the feeds of their thick glutinous covering, 
which is foon executed with little trouble. This being done^ 
the good feeds will fink to the bottom, when you muft pour off 

» 

the water, with all the pulpy fubftance that floats, and fpread 
the feeds on a cloth in a dry airy place, rubbing them between 
your hands often, and giving them a frelh cloth daily till the 
feeds are feparated and quite dry. If this is done in autumn 
or winter, mix the feeds with fand, and keep them from wet tiH 
fpring ; but if they have not been gathered till fpring, let them 
be immediately fowru 

Any time the weather is moil feafonable in March or Aprils 
will be a good time for fowing them^ wliich muft be done as re- 
gularly as poffible^ and much thinner than is uiually pradlifed, 
t)n a fpot of well-prepared rich loofe mould, in beds three and a 
half feet broad, with alleys of eighteen inches between them, 
covered three quarters of an inch thick ; and as thefe feeds wili 
not vegetate till the fucceeding fpring, let the ground be kept 
clean, fweet and mellow, till autumn, when the furface of the 
beds muft be loofened with a Ihort-teeth'd rake, and a little fine 
frelh mould thrown over them, which niay again be raked off in 
the fpring, before the feeds are in any fenfible motion. 

Th e following year, in the beginning of April, draw out a 
confiderable number of your Hollies, then one year old, and leave 
the remainder fo thin as they may receive all the influences of 
air, f»n, and rain j let thefe drawn be planted in a fliady border, 
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ki lines eighteen inches afunder and five or fix inches in the lino, 
giving thein frequent moderate waterings, and pointing over the 
ground in autumn and fpring. The reafbn of allowing fo lar^c 
a fpace to thefe .plants, which arq, and will be for tW45 years -very 
finally is to give room to dig the .ground between the lines, as 

the beft means both to promote the growth of the plants, and to 
^encourage the iide-roots to ipread^ fo as to rife with bulks. In 

this fituation the;y may jremain three yeara. 

Th e plants remaining in the feed-bed, being two years old, 
ought to be removed^ and having cautioufly fhortened their 
downright, and finoothed the extremities of the fpreading roots, 
plant, and otherways cultivate them in the fame manner as the 
former, only in this nurfery they ou^ht to continue but two 
years. 

In tolerable foil, and a protedled fituation, thefe Hollies may 
he planted for hedges where <lefigned to remain, cutting them 
over by the ground^ and w^atering them ; but in poor unfflielter- 
led land, they will liicceed much better, by giving them more 
dftrength from age and further culture. 

Therefore, to do this eiFeftually, remove thefe plants to 
another quarter of well-prepared frefli earth, and plant them in 
iines three feet aiunder and eighteen inches in the line. At this 
time let them have a plentiful watering, keeping the groimd as 
formerly, and here let them continue untouched for two years. 
The third fpring, throw out a trench of earth from one fide of the 
plants, and with a fpade made very fharp, cut clean over all the 
downright roots at ten inches or a foot below the furface, and 
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\ likcways fliorten all draggling ones that extend far from the 

\ fides ; then replace the earth, and dig it well about them. Hav- 

ing ftood here another feafon, cut them over by the ground, 
I and the following, which will be the fourth year, they may be 

removed where you intend, without the lofs of one in n thou- 
i fand. 



f 



The beginning of April, having prepared the borders where 
you defign planting your hedges, let the Hollies be carefully 
raifed with bulks of earth about their roots, which will natural- 
ly adhere to them if the culture diretfled has been obferved. 
There will be no occafion for much pruning of the roots at this 
time, only with a Iharp knife cut off and fmooth any that have 
been broken or bruifed with the fpade in raifing them. ; keep 

« 

them as fliort time as may be out of the ground, and plant them 
at eighteen ijiches diftance, the fame depth they formerly ftood ; 
give them a plentiful watering, which ought to be repeated once 
in ten or twelve days, for three or four times, if the weather is 
dry. The plants having been cut over the year before, will have 
made {hoots from a foot to eighteen inches high ; thefe you may 
reduce to an equal height, about fix or eight inches above the 
former' year's cutting ; and thus you have a hedge formed, that 
requires no further trouble than keeping the roots of the plants 
clean for a few years, and annually clipping them, which, in an 
ordinary foil, will, in ten years, defeat the attempts of the ftrong- 
eft bull to injure it. 

I HAVE likeways planted the Holly and Thorn mix'd in hed- 
ges with moft defireable fuccefs, every third or fourtli plant be- 
ing a Holly. The Thorns, for four or five years, will advance 
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jEifteft, after which the Hollies will annually gain ground, and at 
laft totally extirpate the others, whence, by planting both, you 
will fooned hav^ an appearance, and afterwards^ by an agreeable: 
metamorpho^, have an entire Holly hedge* 

Having men'tioned the Holly only for hedges, of which it 
makes the ftrongeft, wanneft, moft lafling, and beautiful, for 
outward fences, of any plant this climate produces ; yet I am far 
from meaning to confine it to that formal purpofe alone, as I 
know none will more adorn, or be otherways more ufeful, not 
only in: the garden and wildernefs, but the more extended woods 
and forefts. For thefe purpofes, at the laft removal dire<5led for 
the hedge plants, let fiich a proportion as your defigns require 
be feledled from them, of the talleft and cleaneft ihoots, of 
which cut away all but the leading one, and. plant them in ano- 
ther nurfery of frelh earth, in lines five feet afunder and two 
and a half in the line ; cultivate the ground about them by 
digging and. drefling it, and annually prune the trees to their 
proper form; in which fituation they may continue feven or 
eight years, raifing part of them from time to time as your plan^- 
tations require- 

The general ncgledt of cultivating this beautiful plant, both 
in the hedges and woods, is moft amazing,' when its many ufes 
and good qualities are confidered ; and I can account for this 
difregard in na way but one, which is, not attending to its pro- 
per culture, from whence many of them ufually fail at planting 
outi and- what remains makes litde progrefs for a long time. . 
Their common treatment is removing them from the feed-bed 
(where they are almoft univerfally too thick) at two, three, and» 
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fometiraes four years old, and dibbling them, (ftill immoderately 
thick), whepe they often continue four, five, or fix years, if not 
demanded' while they are worth the having. By this means their 
roots. are bad, their bodies tall and flender^ and their to.ps heavy^, 
fo that the gentleft breeze of wind will fliake them to their foun- 
dation, from whifch every fibre they pufh out is immediately de- 
ilroyed, and the plants muftof courfe perifti r But by following 
the pradlice here direftcd, the winds make no imprefllon on them^ . 
nor is there ih nature a hardier tree, one that* roots better, is 
more patient of cutting both iii the root and body, or that may 
be planted with more undoubted fuccefs, from one. to, twelve or.- 
fifteen feet high.^ 

J 

The Holly tree, in a foil it afiedls, will grow upwards of fifty; 
feet high, and even to a confiderable fize, on as great a variety 
of foils as any plant Tknow. It refafes not the pooreft, hot-, 
fandy, gravelly, and rocky ground^ nor the eoldeft fpoutty clay 
and till ; and its beautiful Ihining leaves, almoft covered with rich 
fcarlet fruit, which the fevereft winter does not* difcolour, makes 
it in-a particular manner, at that:fcafon, a moft grateful and dc* 
firable fight.. 

Tho' I have jiiftly reported" this as one of the hardieft plants, 
when it has been properly cultivated; and once got good footings, 
yet where hedges of it are planted on extremely poor andv hun- 
gry landj; particularly what is ftifF, if a fmall mixture of rich 
fandy or -gravelly foil (but by no means dung) were mixed in the 
borders, it would much promote their rooting at firft, which 
being once put in a free-growing ftate, they will afterwards tqt^ 
quire no -further affiftgince -from ; ar^v . 
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I MUST not here omit taking notice of a very wrong, though 
prevailing cuftom, which is, clipping thefe hedges the beginning 
of winter. This has various ill effedls, as it not only robs them 
of their beauty and verdure in that gloomy feafon, by cutting 
nway the frefli tender flioots, and mangling the leaves, but like- 
ways cxpofes the naked hearts of the plants to all the rigour of 
the ftorms, unprotedted as they are of their natural cloathing. 
Let this,^ therefore, never be performed later in the feafon than 
July, after which the young fhoots will again flielter the inward 
parts before the fevere weather comes on. 

Any defcription I am capable of giving in praife of Holly 
hedges, will fall infinitely fhort of the impreffions every man 
of tafte muft conceive, who fhall fee old fences of them that 
have been properly trained. Sorry I am, I cannot gratify the 
public in many examples of this kind ; but happily there is one 
in Scotland that will juftify the highefl encomiums of the 
ableft writer on that fubjedt, which is to be feen at Tyn- 
ningham, in the county of Eaft-Lothian, the feat of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Hadinton, and to a view of them I ap- 
peal, as the cleareft evidence of the incomparable beauty, lad- 
ing ftrength, and magnificence of Holly hedges : But how much 
nobler an appearance this plant wilt make {landing unconflrain- 
ed by fhears, detached and at freedom in the woods, loaded ats 
they annually are with berries, (which clipping prevents), is 

eafy to imagine. Thefe hedges were planted by the late Earl of 

»• 

Hadinton, the greateft, moft knowing, and mofl fuccefsfiil plan- 
ter of his time, and who, to all appearance, from a very poor 
and unpromifing foil, expofed to, and clofe upon the great Ger- 
man ocean, has raifcd very extenfive and ftourifhing plantations 
of the moft valuable Forefl-trees. What I have faid on the 
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hedges at Tynningham will not, I hope, be deemed a digreflion 
from my fubjedl ; tho' probably it may, that I would here hum- 
bly recommend to the prefent Earl, the proprietor, that, as an ex- 
ample to this and future ages, he would pleafc allow, at leaft fome 
part of thefe hedges (which at prefent I think are not lofty in 
proportion to their thicknefs and ftrength) to run up to twenty- 
five or thirty feet in height ; cut thinner and thinner as they ap- 
proach the top, which in a few years would make^them the moft 
glorious fight of the kind that can be conceived, and this may 
be done without in the fmallefl degree impairing their ftrength. 

The great variety of variegated Hollies for the wildernefe or 
Evergreen garden, are likeways all highly worthy our attention, 
. not clip'd or reduced to any exa<5l form, but, after having been 

f properly pruned, to increafe their ftature, growing in their na- 

tural luxuriancy of branches and fruit. The variegation of trees 

I , in general, no doubt proceeds fi'om fome weaknefs or difeafe j 

they are commonly dwarfilh, and when planted in ftrong land, 
lofe much of their beauty, and often turn plain : But in the 
Holly it is quite otherways ; they grow to a large fizc, and the 
moft generous foil does not in the leaft diminifh the mixture of 

^ their colours* but makes them more brilliant : fo that the various 

kinds of them, difpofed with good tafte, a£Pord, at all feafons of 
the year, a gay- and refrefhing entertainment. 



There have been many diredlions given,- with much folemnity 
and afTurance of fuccels, for variegating Hollies from their feeds, 
all which that I ever read or heard of, with many experiments 
of my own, I have tried ineffedlually ; from whence I can fafely 
conclude, they are all quackifti impofitions, and that, to make 
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good plants, they can only be increafed by budding or grafting 
them on the plain green kind, , in both which ways they will 
readily fucceed ; but their variegation by other means, is a fport 
in nature no art has as yet been able to imitate.. 

1 H AVE raiied the different kinds of Hollies from layers, and 
even from cuttings : But I recomnxend neither ; they are not only 
extremely tedious methods, but I never was able to make good 
plants from them. 

• • • 

The timber of the Holly is exceeding hard, and of alt 
ftrong wood the whiteft : It is ufeful for many lading pur- 

pofes ; the mill-wright, turner, and engraver, prefer it to any o- 
ther ; it makes the beft handles and flocks JFor tools, flails,, 
bowls, bolts for doors, nay they even make hinges of it inftead 
of iron, and it is fo heavy, that, like iron, it finks in water.. 
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C H A > T E » XXXIIL 

The yew TREE. 



The S F E c I E s arc t 

1. The common Yew Tree* 

2. The Yew Tree^ with a broader and more fhiixing, leaC 

3. The. Yew Tree, withftrip'd leaves^ 



THE firft an^ fecond forts are indifcrimniatery propagated 
together : They may be raifed by fowing their berries ia 
beds three and a half feet broad, with alleys eighteen inches be- 
tween them, on any ij)ot of well-prepared frefh ground. If this, 
is done the bjeginning of winter,, as* foon as the/berrieS are- 
ripe, having firft divefted them of the pulp in which they are. 
Miclofed, fome of thenm will appear the following fpring j;^ but 
as thefe will be n>uch the finaller part, to have a plentiful and 
regular crop all appear at the iame time^ I rather advife the: 
feeds to be mixed with earth till fpring, and managed in the 
feed-bed for two years,, and three: moje in the nurfery, as has 
beea direAed for the Holly.. 

The- Yew* ma^ likeways be propagated by cuttings of one or 
two years growth, planted in a fliady border the beginning of April; 
or end of Auguft ; let them be laid in lines eighteen inches afun- 
der, covered five inches deep, and watered at planting j rub oflTthe 
kaves as far as the. cuttings are bxu-ied,^ and^ in two years, they 
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will be yj^U rooted, ind fit fdf removal. The branches being 
tdtti afuflder ^t th6 joints, ire better than plain cuttings. 

Th e plants froth feeds beiiig five^ and the cuttings two years- 
old, (though, ftiii firiall), remove them to another nurfery, fliort- 
felling their doWfttight roots, and lay them in lines two feet afun- 
der and nin6 or tfen inches iii the liiie, to remain three years^ 

From thence remo'^e theifi agacin, and plant them iii lines four 
feet aftmder atid two feet in the line, giving them a plentiful 
ivitering, which fliould be repeated, if the weather is dry, once 
a week, three of four titties ; and here they may continue, if the: 
land is rich, four, but if poor, five or fix years, during which 
time they may be pruned, fo as to elevate them for trees, or 
clip'd into the foriir of hedges, fuitable to yoXir intentions. Let 
digging between thefe plants, at leaft in the fpring, never be 
©mitted, as nothing will fb much contribute, not only to increafe 
Aeir growth, bat multiply their roots.. 

If defired! larger; you nray once m*ore retriove them to another* 
cjuarter,, and plant them at eight feet diftance by fix, continuing 
the fame culture as before ; from whence you may remove, them, 
any time required, within, feven or eight years.. 

No plktit is' niore patient of being tranfplaated' old than thip^ 
Yew ; it naturally produces great quantities of fmall roots, to 
which the earth adheres fo clofely, that, with plentiful waterings, 
you may at once form conipleat hedges of feven or eight feet. 
Righ, that will not in the fmalleft manner be retarded in their 
growth by removal, but have the fame frefhneis and verdure the: 
firft feafon they ever had*. 
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There is not in nature a hardy plant fo tonQle and obedient 
to the ihears as this, or that makes fo clofe and warm a defence 
againft the cald piercing winds, (the Holly only excepted, which 
making a great deal of litter in thelpring, is not £0 proper for the in- 
ward divifions of the garden), and therefore none comparable for 
making fmall inclofures in the kitchen ground or nurlery, to 
protedl and forward vegetable crops, or young and delicate 
trees and flirubs. Of what mighty advantage fuch fences 
would be to men of fortune beginning their improvements, may 
eafily be imagined : What pity then is it, and how blameable 
are nurleryiBeix whofe circumftances will admit, that they da 
not afford thefe aids, either for the public good, or their owa 
private intereft ! 

With all thefe advantages, I mud acknowledge the Yew a: 
very unchearful plant j and the old. pradlice of planting great; 
numbers of them, cut in no lefs various than, ridiculous figures,, 
in the courts and fronts of houfes, made them doubly mournful,, 
which no doubt has increafed the difregard for fome time Ihown 
them :. But for the purpofes mentioned, they cannot be too much 
encouraged ; neither do I think they ought to be entirely baniflx- 
ed the wildernefs or foreft, where a few of them in their natural, 
form, interfperfed with others, will appear with a reverend tho!. 
gloomy magnificence, and are the fined foil imaginable to the 
reft of the plantation, which, contrafted with them, will appear 
with additional chearfulnefs and luftre., 



I. HAVE formerly mentioned the. ill confequences of clipping. 
Holly hedges in autumn. This ought to be yet more particular- 
ly attended to in the Yew, which will fiiffer more by that prac- 
tice, in fo much that I have known, in fevere winters,, whole 
hedges of thembecome quite brown, and fo weakened,, that no-- 
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thing but cutting them clofe to the trunk will again reftore their 
thicknefs and verdure. 

Th I s tree, when fliooting in fpring, or loaded with ber- 
ries in autumn, is noxious to cattle, which therefore, at thefe 
feafons, are to be kept from approaching them ; but our fpecies 
is not the true Taxus, or Yew of the Ancients, to which they 

r 

afciibed fo many deadly qualities. Mr Evelyn, in his Silva, 

« 

mentions a tree of it growing in his time in the Medical Garden 
at Pifa in Tufcany, of fo baneful a nature, that the gardeners 
could not clip it for above half an hour at a time, from their 
heads aching exceflively. The leaves of this tree are defcribed to 
be more like the Fir than our Yew, and this account of it is 
;given by DoAor Belluceus, Prefident of thefe gardens. I acknow- 
ledge the emiffions of our Yew, when clip'd, to be no regale, 
but luckily it has not the malignant eflfeiJls of the Tufcan. 

This tree grows to a large fize, is hardy in refpe<fl of cold, 
and wiir fucceed in the moft barren and mountainous fitu- 
ations, where the greateft ftorms will make no impreffion on it. 
Since the ufe of bows has been laid afide, the wood is in lefs efti- 
mation than formerly^ but it ftill gives a high price for the ca- 
rbinet-ntiaker. Pofts of it put in moift ground, will continue 
found for ages, ahd for axle-trees no wood is fo flxong and lad- 
ing ; to which I fhall only add one very matefial quality more, 
though not related by any jvriter fo far as I know, and which 
is, that the wooden parts of a bed made of Yew, will mod cer- 
tainly not be. approached by bugs. This is a truth, confirmed 
to me by the experience of trees I had cut down and ufcd my- 
felf in that way. 
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Chapter XXXIV, 

The Laurel, or cherry bay tree. 



The Species are: 



I, The common I^aurel. 
*. The white-ftrip'd Laurei,. 
3. The yellow-flrip^d IuAVrel, 
4* The Portugal Laurel. 



THE coi^mpn I>aur«l i$ to be propagated either from feeds 
or cuttings ; but »s thof$ from feeds make the moft uni- 
form (lately trees, and foonel^ produce their fruit, fo, where they 
are required of large ftature, I would advife that method which 
I fhs^ll firft defcribe : 

In tj\e beginning of winter, foon after the berpies are ripe, 
fow thepfi ixi a ihi^dy border of w«U-prepared freih loofe mould, 
in beds thre^ and a half fpet broad, lyith alleys of eighteen 
inches between them, and cov^r them an inch and a half, or two 
ii^ches deep. In th? beginning of the following March, before their 
vegetation, irake oflf as much of theiir covering as may be done 
without difturbing the berriies, and replace it with freih earth 
to the 4cptti of about tliree quarters of ^n inch. About the 
middle of April, when the feeds will be in a growing ftate, the 
we;^ther being dry, and Qot frofty, refreih them with frequent 
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gentle waterings in the morning ; and continue this, more or le 
during the fuinmer months, as the feafon fluU require, ch^ngi 
the morning to evening's watering *^s loon as the danger of i 
frofts are over. 

Til E fucceeding fpring, the ground being good, and the f 
mer fummer having been_ favourable,' as foon as their buds 1 
gin to fwell, remove them from the fcnfiinary to the nurfery, s 
lay, them with the fpade.in lines two feet afundcr and nine 
ten inches in the line, the fame depth they formerly ilood ; s 
ter them at planting, and if you repeat it three or four time! 
the diftance of ten or twelve days, the feafon being dry, it i 
much forward their growth : Let the ground between the n 
be pointed over in autumn and fpring, and cut away any ci 
lateral branches during their abode here, which ought to be ' 
years only. If thefe berries have been ibwn in poor land, 
plants of coutfe will have ma4e finall progrefe ; in that evi 
and that they are not too thick, they .may remain in the f< 
bed two year;!. 

To raiie ttiem from cuttings, ^plant them ,in 3. .ihady boi 
of moift (not wet) e^d), io lines two feet afunder. The bej 
ning of April, or middle .of Auguft, let the cuttings be a foo 
fourteen inches long, one h,alf .flf w;luch fhould be buriec 
tiie ^oimd ; let the whole leaves be rub'd off, which ot 
ways generally wither and hang ,on great part^qf that fea 
and from thence taint the plant. Here they may remain till 
, fecpnd April following, giving them the Cua/e ci^lture as 
feedlin^. 

B b 
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With refpecfl to cutdngs of thefe, aftd all other trees, I muft 
here take notice of one circnmftance I have never r?ad in any 
author, or ever feen attended* to in pfa<!tice, but which is of the 
higheft importance in the culture' of every plant raffed from 
therxxi^ and that is, ^indifcriminatfly tajciog all branches pf a. 
proper age and fi^e,, v^i'thout coniidering the manner and difpo- 
'fition of their growth: But nothing is naore certain, than that 
^ clean perpendicular Ihoot will produce, a ftraight handfome 
plant, an ill-formed briiihy one continue its ojigipal likenefs,, 
' and thofe that fpread'and hang over in a horizontal way, will^ 
ever after continue to grow in that diredtidn. I have planted per- 
haps afe great a number of cuttings, and of as many various.. 
kinds,asany manofinyagehasdohe; and^af tier having confider'd 
what I thought was the order of nature, I'determihed to try this 
experiment, and, for a fucceffion.of years,. planted the three dif- 
ferent kinds mentioned in feparate lines, when, after many years 
growth, the diftindlion was as perceptiblfe in the trees, as in the 
branches hanging on their mothers ; f6 that what the poet fays 
of education—*' Juft as the twig is. bent, the trees inclih'd/' 
may here, be applied, and is at leaft as vifible in trees as men. 
This leads me to obferve, that' both authors and' gardeners in 
general* make diftihdtion, and' give f^dling-plants of all kinds 
a great preference to cuttings. That many plants are better be- 
ing raifed'from feeds than propagated' in any other manner, I 
Ijnow experimentally to be true ; but that ft veral kinds, which 
root freely, are little, if any thing inferior, when the cuttings are 
f properly chofen, I alfd know ; and the genera! obfervation made 

to their difkd vantage, is owing to overlooking their quality at cut- 
ting them. Is it not ftrange. then, that we have not been univer- 
[ ffiUy warned : to attend to a citcumftance fo feemingly confiflent 

M'ith reafon.and nature. ? But I return to the further culture, of. 
the plants. 
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•The feedlings-and cuttings may now be treated in the fame 
caanner, and removed to another nurfery, where,, having fhor- 
tened and cut away all ill-placed roots that crois each other, and 
likewife pruned off fuperfluous branches, carefully preferviag 
and encouraging the principal leading fhoot, plant .them in lines 
four feet alunder and two feet diftant in the line ; take care of 
culti^atilxg the groutad as ,fbrjbaerly, and prune them anmially in 
fiich a manner as will moft elevate them in the pyramidal form : 
In this nurfery they may coiitinue three, or not exceeding four 
years. I havefpoken hitherto only with regard to fuch as are 
intended for tall ftandard trees; but here let it be obferved,. that 
fbch as are meant for covering of walls, forming hedges, or 
otherfuchpurpofca, may. either be applied in thefe ways from 
the former nurfery, or trained here fo as at once to anfwer your 
future defigns. This tree is commonly dwarfed and disfigured 
try letting it grow rough too long, after which they are not to 
be redreffed or brought to a proper figure, being much injured 
by cutting their old wood. 

For mating large plantations^ thefe trees will now be of a 
•competent fize ; but if a referve is wanted for diftant defigns, 
remove them to another fpot, and {4ant them in the quincunx 
order, at fix feet afunder every way, obferving the former cul- 
ture; where, after ftanding two years, they may be removed 
with fafety five or fix years longer.. 

Th e two forts with fhip'd leaves may alfo be increafed by cut- 
tings ; but their variegation being very faint, in a luxuriant foil 
they' will foon turij quite plain, and ought therefore to be plan- 
ted in a poor^ hungry, dry fand or gravel. In order to blend 
their colours better than they naturally arc, make them more 
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gkring^ and of lodginr contifiuSnce^ r^l6bo^6 thei^ aTkhHistlty in 
poor land for five 6v fix years, hndding a rkhi^-Vatiegatled Il^aif 
on the green, or rather di variegated ftock*, whkH wiH nhich 
brighten, and alio long^ preiferve t^esr ttolours^* ihan- if ^ifed- 
firotti' cutcingsu 



The Portugal Laurel vtrillnot rife to half iik& Mi^tikte ^ 
the otherd^ nor is it fo eafiiy reared in th» pysmiidUit foittiv i^ 
is a beautiful and elegant plattt^ of a very' ^teftttfu!' Aiding vfei*-' 
dure^ It may be propagated eicbep by feeds^,. layers,- or Cut- 
tings^ as' the foTxhtTy but^ M#hen young, arc ibmeWhat Adore: deli** 
cate,. and v^iH be improved by a higher culturd^ b^ttd^' foiiy imd^ 
more Ihclcered fithiadon for fotu? or five years^^ aftcw ^^^hich 'tift' 
abundantly hardy* 

Th e beamy of the common Laurel is haffdJy feSovhi slmdngft 
us, having formerly been mangksd Ori walls afid in hedges, or 
clip'd to bufhes with ihears^ which, frai^ the lai^gtii^s- of its* 
leaves, is of moft plants the leaft proper to ufe in that man- 
ner ; It will grow to this height of between fbrty aftd* fifty feet^ 
and fuccecd in very poor baoren foiU Of all tie Evergreens fa- 
miliar to this climate, I have ever efteem^ed it mrtcfDcgSt iftie moft 
graceful : It has all the beaiity of die OtangS ti*ee without its 
fruit ; and I cannot conceive a richer apj^ai^ance in nature, than- 
a number of lofty Laurels, that have betffi^ j^d^eriy trained, 
planted near a houle, either in fingle trees, in groves, or inter- 
fperfed with other Evergreens iri the \^lderhe& Y«Fay. 

It unites pei»fe4flly well, by grafting or buddiAg it- on the com^ 
mon black Cherry, and,- from that, is corifiderably incj^eafed in 
magnitude,, and rendered yet more hardy* 
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T H A BAY TREE. 



The Species are: 

i, Tlie Qoaoanod B:av TrEe^ wkh male flowerSii 

2^. Tke c'oniiSHKn froic-bexmig Bat Tree. 

J. 1^ brbad-lea^d feertry^bearmg Bay Tiiee, 
4, The gold-ftrip'd Bay Tree. 



nPKESE ate fevtraJ* ©dicr fpecies of d»e Bay tree, but being 

ceaderer plants^ eoooEftKmly potted and kept in the gFeen- 

h^ufedurmgvWincer^thej zr^iotti^ to the deiign of this Treatife* 



n 



I 



Th e three firft mentioned- forts may either be propagated 
from feeds or layers, and will make good plants in either way^ 
Their berries are oonmionly ripe the ead of January^ or begfin- 
ning of February, when they ought to be gathered and prefer- \ 

ved in <lry fand tSi the beginning of March. The weather then 

beii!^^ felYodrfable-, at as Soatk after as \t becomes fo^ prepare a 
ihady border of rich, loofe, undnngM foil, made imooth and. 

&tkQ wkh- t^e i^alcev and well prote<5led by hedges from the north \ 

and eaft winds ; here drop the berries in lines fifteen inches a- 

funder and about four kiches in the line, fifting Over them an 

i&ch th^k of the finelt and richeft mould you have. A-s foon as I 

you perceive the plants begin to heave up the earth, refrefli them 
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frequently, but moderately, with water, in the mornings 
when cold, but the evenings of mild weather, and continue 
to do fo all the fununer months ; clear the ground of all 
mufty* particles in autumn and . fpring as diredled for other 
feedlings, and let them remain here two years, watering the 
fecond fummer (though more plentifully) with the fame atten* 
tion as the firft, it being of the utinoft confequence to promote 
the vigorous growth of this plant in its early ftages, which, be- 
ing then ftarved from wint of proper foil and culture, will be- 
come hide-bovad, anid/Jiardly erer after XAake a ftrai^ht hand* 
fome tree. 

.» 
Such as you intend to increafe by layers, may be laid down 

ia March, or Auguft, the latter of which is much the bed fea- 

fon, as thefe done in March will be but indifferently rooted by 

the fuceeeding fpring; but the others will be prepared by the 

earth to root vigoroufly early next feafon, and by the fecond 

fpring mak;e ftrong' healthy plants* 

Th e Bay will alfo grow by cuttings, the young flioots being 
torn afunder at the joints, and planted in a fhady border ; but 
. by this method, in the open ground, their advance will be very 
fmall, and require {landing four years at leaft before removal, 
from whence they grow thick and brulhy, nor ever make fo 
handjfome plants as either the feedling or layers ; but I have 
raifed thoufands of them in frames to the greateft advantage, 
and with much facility, as follows : In the beginning of April, 
prepare a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark^ and cover it eight 
inches deep with fuch foil as diredled for the feedlings. In thi^ 
plant the cuttings five inches deep, and eight or nine inches 
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afunder, rubbing off all their leaves ; let them have a gentle wa- 
tering every evening while the bed continues warm, which may- 
be difcontinued gradually as that warmth decreafes, and cover 
the glafles with mats during the heat of the day ; when the 
bark has loft its ftrength,. and the cuttings have made young 
fhoots, let them receive all mild gentle Ihowers, and the evening 
dews. About the beginning of Auguft, the glafles may be taken 
off the frames, and replaced* again when the weather begins to 
be frofty, but kept open every mild day. In the beginning 
of Aprit following, or as fooh lifter as the weather becomes tfem- 
perate, remove both the glafles and frames ; continue frequent 
and plentiful waterings during the (ummer rnoriths as the wea- 
tlier may require, and the fucceeding April you will have ftrong. 

well-rooted' plants, fit for removal; From this pra<Slice, I have 

/ ..." 

raifed clfeaU-bodied Bays three feet high in two years, whiclu 

unafl[ifted nature will not effd<5k in four..- ' . * 

. . ' ... . . , 

The plants how raifed in tliefe three different ways, may all- 

• • • 

be treated in the fame manner, ancV. removed to thfe nurfery ; 
when, having cut away their fuperfliious roots and branches, 
attentively encouraging the leading flibot, plant thiem in a well- 
flieltered quarter of light mould, in fines three and' a half feet 
afunder and eighteen inches in the line : In this nurfery* give 
theni air poflibl'e culture, by digging the ground in autumn and 

fpring, and keeping il cleah, loofe, and mellow ki fummer, fa as 

»• • . ■ . ' • « • 

to increaie their roots, aiid' prune theto annuailjr in Aprir,to* a 
pyramidal form. Here let thenf continue three, but not exceed- 
ihg four years, wheti they may be removed . to"^ the ^places where.; 
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they are dejGgned to remain for ^ood ; and tho' thefe trees may 
be .removed at greater ages, yet I have found from experience, that 
this is the mofl proper time in order to raife them to their 
greateft altitude. 



Th e gold-ftrip d Bay is of much huml>ler growth, and is ten- 
derer than the forts before-named. It is commonly kept -in 
pots, and houfed in winter with hardy grecn-houfe plants, tho* 
I have preferred it in the open ground, for many years running, 
under the protedlion of other hs^rdier Evergreens ^ but in fevere 
winters it has been tamifhed, fometimes loft its leaves^ and even 
the yoimg and tender branches have been destroyed, yet the fuc- 
ceeding fummer repaired thefe misfortunes. It is a very ftrong 
rich variegation, and ought to be in all good colledlions of 
Evergreens. The beft method of increafing this^ is by bud- 
ding it on any of the plain kinds. 

The Bay tree delights moft on a warm, dry^ fandy, or gra- 
velly foil, where it will grow to the height of between thirty and 
forty feet ; but to preferve its fine verdure, it fhould be planted 
in fituations defended from the deftrudlive north and eaft winds, 
to which if much expofed, it will fometimes fuffer in a very fe- 
vere winter, but generally recovers in fummer, even after ap- 
pearing quite dead. This plant fhould not have a branch taken 
from it but in the fpring of the year, as unfkilful, untimely, and 
late cutting it, has deftroyed great numbers that otherways 
would have defied the fevereft winters, many examples of which 
I have fccn. 
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Th e fhade and flavour of the Bay has in all ages been efteem- ^^ 
cd falubrious to human bodies ; audits aromatic emiffions were 
in the greateft reputation with the antient phyficians, for clear- 
ing the air,' afld refifling contagion, l^eMes, for their virtue a- 
gainft lightning : And we read, that the Emperor Tiberius, who 
was much afraid when that happened, ufed to creep xmder his 
bed to avoid it, and fhade^ fiis head With its boughs. Many 
other *phyfical virtues of its. leaves, befries, 6*^. are afctrbed ta 
it ; but a relation of thernis.nqne of my prefeat buiinefsj only, 
as a plant of elegance and beauty, and that yijelds a moft re- 
freihing and healthful' perfume a - great; w:ay around it, I think 
it cannot be too much encouraged in. our climate,, where few 

(if any) of the large-growing, plants have, thefe agreeable •eflfcds 

.* - ', ••• • •■• 

in fo high a. degree*. 
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Chapter XXXVI. 

• ■ ■ 

The arbutus, or STRAWBERRY TREK 



The Specie s^rr 

f. The common Stk A WB ERR Y Tree, with itmnd fruit. 

2. The Strawberry Tree, with longer flowers and eg^ 

(hap'd fruit. 

3. The fmooth-lear*d Strawberry Tree^ 

4. The cut-leaVd Strawberry Tree. 

5. The red-flowering Strawberry Tree.. 

6. The Strawberry Tree with a. double flcwrer.. 



I 

\ 



THE five forts firff mentioned, are to be propagated either hj 
feeds or layers. The method by feeds I Ihall firft diredl. 
Thefe feeds are commonly ripe from, die middle of November till 
the end of December, as the funmier and autumn have been more 
or lefs kindly i But one caution is neceflary to, be given in ga- 
thering them, which is, not to do it all at once, otherways a great 
part of them will be good for nothing, as there are many ripe 
and unripe fruit on the tree at the fame time.. The ripe berries 
are eafily difcovercd from thofe that are not, by becoming, from 
the richeft fcarlet, of a deep brownifh tawny colour : Therefore, 
from the firft time yau difcover any of them of this hue, exa- 
mine your trees every two or three days, and gather them as 
long as there are any remaining. Thefe berries retain their 
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growing quality a very fliort time. The common pradticc is to 
feparatc the feeds from the pulp immediately as they come from 
the tree : But having long been pofleffed of a parcel of large Ar- 
butus's, which bore finit annually, and from which I have rai- 
fed many plants, I have experience of their culture, and know 
this is not the bcft method ; but adnfe the whole berry to be 
preferved entire, and mix'd with dry fand till the feafbn of fow- 
ing, when, by foftly rubbing them between your hands, they 
will teadily feparate from the pulp, and with that and the fand 
5nay be Ibwn together, 

ABOOf Ae middle of March, prepare a moderate hot-bed of 
taimers bark ; and if the quantity you intend to raife is large, 
lay on fix inches deep of the fineft rich loofe mould, and fow the 
feedd on it, covering them not above the lixth part of an inch 
deep ; but if your quantity is fmall^ you may ibw them in pots, 
and plunge them up to the rim in the tan. In five or fix weeks 
die plants will begin to appear above groundi when they muft 
be frequently but vefy lightly fprinkled with water, from a fiiia|l 
watering-pot with a fine rofe ; for, being then very tender, if 
the water is Carelefsly dafhed on them, many will be deftroyed. 
Let the bed be fhkded with mats during the heat of the day ; 
and when the plants have been a mondi above gtound, they may 
receive the evening dews, and gentle fhowcrs, more and more a$ 
they advance in ftrcngth, till about the beginning of Auguft, 
when, having been well managed, the glaCes ought to be taken 
off, that the plants may enjoy all the heavenly influences in mild 
weather ; but as foon as wintei* approaches, it will be neceflary 
to have the glafles at ha^d, to replace in fevere weather, but aty 
lentively giving them all the open air when otherways. 

C c 2 
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The fucceeding fpring, about the beginning of April j prepare 

another hot-bed, which need only to be arched over with hoops, 

and covered with mats ; raife the feedlings (which, with regular 

care being taken, ought to be fix or fcven inches high) with a 

trowel, with all the earth poilible adhering to them, and put 

them in penny pots filled with fuch foil as formerly mentioned ; 

plunge thefe to the rim immediately on removal into the hot-bed ; 

water them, and continue conflantly to do fb gently as you fee 

the furface become dry, and let them remain in this flate till the 

beginning of Augufl ; but harden them gradually, by expofing 

them to the open air all the preceding month in moift calm wea- 

ther. At this time take them out of the bark, and place them in 

any warm fpot, under the prote<5lion of hedges, till OcSlober, 

when they may be expofed to the winter fun in any fituation 

^nofl convenient, where a mat can be thrown over them during 

a fevere florm. The following fpring, take all the mould (now 

exhaufted) from the furface, till you approach the roots, and fill 

the pots again with rich earth ; remove them to a fhady border 

till autumn, watering them in dry weather every fecond or at 

mofl third evening, and then expofe them again under a wall or 

hedge to the winter fun. 

Having now flood twofeafons in the pots, let them be fhaken 
cautioufly out of them with all their bulks of earth, which may 
eafily be done, as by this time the under part of the pots will be 

« 

full of roots and fibres ; pick away as much earth from the 
outer part of the bulk, without breaking the whole, as you can^ 
not difhirbing the roots, and cut off with a very fharp knife fiich 
as from confinement may be mouldy or mufly ; plmige them in 
water and earth for an hour, and then place them in twp-penny 
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pots, where they .may continue two or three years as your occa- 
iions require ; but keep them the firft feafbn under fhade and 
flielter, and water them regularly and plentifully in dry weather, 
after which they will require no extraordinary proteftion, or fur- 
ther trouble, than watering, with other potted plants, as the fea- 
ibn requires ; only obferve, every fpring, to take away all the 
earth that will come from the furface of the pots, and replace it 

with, that which is frefh and rich. 

« 

These plants being now flxong and hardy, may be removed 
to the places of their abode for good, which ought to be either 
by nature or art, a generous dry foil, and under the covert of 
other trees at a proper diflance ; for though I never knew any 
ibong plants. of die ^r^/»/ killed in a good foil and iituation, 
«xcept early in life, in the year 1 740, yet, as I fhould not chtife 
running the fmalleft rifque of lofing whole plantations of fo love- 
ly, trees, and waiting ten or twelve years to fee them again in 
any degree of perfe^on^ I virould warmly advife, that every 
nurferyman, at leaft fuch who have the advantage of prote<aion, 
Ihould keep a large ftore of well-grown plants of them, from 
diree to fix or eight feet high, in pots, leaft fome fatal ftorm 
fhould again rob us of thofe in the open ground, and which 
would in fome meafure repair that misfortune. 

Th e reafon of directing the confinement of thefe plants fo 
long in pots, is, that their roots are naturally loofe and ftrag- 
gling, with very few fibres, from whence great numbers of them 
never inifs to fail when removed to the open ground ; but being 
contraaed in their bounds, and aflifted by the heat of the bark, 
their difpofitions are changed, and they produce roots and fibres 
in great abundance. 
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It muft alfo be obferved, that this tree is not fond of being 
much pruned at removal, which therefore ought to be performed 
either a year before or after that operation. 

THfe fort with double flowers is more dwarfiQi and tender 
than the other kinds : It does not readily fucceed either by bud- 
ding or common grafting, but may be propagated by inarching 
a branch of it on any of the other forts^ which ought to be free- 
growing healthful (locks, otherways they will not unite well, or 
be long-lived. 

X 

Th e Jrbuttts is certainly amongft the moft elegant and bcau-^ 
tiful plants our coimtry produces in a yigorous ftafc j and, to a 
perfon fond of Gardening, -who pafles the winter in the country, 
I cannot think any tree more woithy a careful culture in fo cold 
and inhofpitable a climate as Great-^Britain ufuallyis in the 
winter months. To pop in from the open fields^ or even from 
plantations of other trees, to a grove of thefe protected from 
ftorms, theur leaves ihining with the moft chearful verdure, their 
blofibms fmiling as in fpring, and their boughs loaded with the 
richeft fcarlet-coloured fruit, muft infpire aiiy one capable of 
being afFedled by the beauties of nature, with the moft lively 
and agreeable ideas. 

These trees will not fucceed in moift, heavy, or clay land; 
they will grow tolerably well in a thin and fandy foil, though not 
rich, but they moft affedl that which is deep, loamy, ami gene- 
rous. They will rife with* usr above thirty feet high, in a favour-* 
aWe fituation Iheltcred at fome diftanoe by other, trees. 
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Their Cuitv^^ from the Seep, till they arrive to the. 
iize of becoming Fencible Hedges at tranlplanting. 



The Species 



are : 



1. The common Hawthorn. 

2. The double flowering Hawthorn^ 

3. The Glaftenbury Thorn» 

4. The Cocfcfptir, or Virginian Hawthorn. 

5. The Virginian Hawthorn, with long^ftrong thorns. 

6. The Virginian Hawthorn, with a pliun leaf, and black 

fruit. 



7. The 

8. The 

9. The 

0. The 

1. The 

2. The 

3. The 

4. The 

5. The 

6. The 

7. The 

8. The 



common Hawthorn, with white fruit. 

American Hawthorn, with yellow egg- jfhaped fruit. 

American Hawthorn, with yellow round fruit. 

Maple-lea v*d Ha wt horn. 

Pyracantha-leav'd Th o 3. n. 

Cockfpur Haw without Thorns. 

narrow-leav'd Hawthorn. 

Goofeberry-leav'd Thorn, witk yellow fruit. 

common Nottinghaan Medlar. 

large Dutch Medlar. ^ 

Neapolitan Medlar. 

Virginian Medlar, with fliining leaves.. 
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19. The Dwarf Medlar, 'v^ith red fruit. 

20. The DwarfMBDLAR, with bkck fruit. 

21. The lATgered yirginian Azerole. 

22. The AzEROLE with yellow fruit. 

^ 23. The PrRACANTHA,Or EVE^RGREEN ThORN. 






TH E ufual method of propagaiing the common white 
Thorn, with which Fihall begin, is fo tiniverfally known,, 
as to render it uimeceflary to be related here ; and ^hc more foy, 
as it i& very faulty, and will.adj»rit of ad mafty improvements in 
its culture, as pny plant hitherta mentionjed in. tHis Treatife. 
Thefe plants, from the feed-bcdj. are commonly fold at fo low a 

■ 

priccj that the molt £kilful nurferyman cannot afford good 
Thorns for double the u^fual rates. From this caufe, which is 
fliled felf-dpfence^ they are generally fowa extravagantly thick ;, 
and nothing is more common, than to hear nurferymen exulting 
kx their knowledge and fuccefe, by having more plants on the fame 
quantity qf ground than their neighbours, unmindful that they 
are Boailing oftHeir ibataae, that the pIkntS are good for nothmg, 
and that an experienced judicious planter would not take a pre- 
&nt of them for his own \ife. But as the nobleft and' moil ufe*- 
fill improvements in agriculture, in* a great meafure, depend on 
trhe beftmethods of cultivating rfiis. common h^rdy plant, I ihall 

txeat it* with more diftimflion thaiji it has hitherto been, and feed 

* ^4 

it with better. fare. . The^ pr^iflice Lftiall here direjfl I do not 

■ * . ■ * ' ■* . » 

mean to infinuate to common nurferymen for fale, as the reafons 
above given make their compliance impradlicable, till one or other 
bolder than the reft^, or rather private gentlemen, lead the. way,. 
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^liich they will no fooner do, tkan find thck accouiM: in it, be- 
come fenfible of tke true value of Tboms from their good or ill 
quality, and enceorsqge thofe nurfetymen only who have Ikili 
and honefty enough to beftow a good culture ^ To private gen- 
tlemen therefore, and their gardeners, I mean principaUy to cont- 
municate th^e, tke beft inftm(5lions I una able to give, for the 
moft fuccefsful an4 fpeedy manner of raiiing the ftouteft, har- 
4ieft, and lading Thorn hedges. 

The bernes, which are moft commonly gathered too ibon, 
{hould remain on the trees till the end of Odlober, that they be- 
come of a blackifh colour, and their flelh begin to decay>. They 
are ufually kept in facks after gathering, and buried in heaps 
on the gardener^s receiving them : But this is a material blunder, 
as, irom the thick pulp in which the berrieis are inclofed, diey 
become extremely hot ; whence fome of the ripeft kernels, not yet 
hardened, vegetate, and of courfe perilh. Many crops have I 
known fail from this ignorant practice, when the owners could 
affign no caufe for their lofs. Let your Haws then^ as foon as 
gathered, be fpread on an airy floor for five or fix weeks, till the 
feeds are dry and firm ; from this plunge them into mbs of 
water, and diveft them totally of their pulp, by rubbing them 
between your fiands with a little land ; which being done, 
fpread them again on the loft three or four days, till quite dry, 
and mix them thoroughly with fineloofe fandy mould, in quah- 
tity not lefs than the bulk of the feeds, and lay them in a heap 
againfl; a fouth wall, covering them over three or four inches 
deep, with foil of the fame quality as that with which they are 

mix'd ; and in this fituation let them continue till the fecond 

« 

fpring, .as the feeds, tho* fown, will not appear the 6rft yetf. 

D d 
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In order that the berries may be as equally mix'd with the 
foil as poflible^ it will be neceflary to turn over the heaps .once 
in two months, blending the covering with the berries, and, at 
every turning, give them .a frefh covering in the winter months^ 
For want of this precaution, in not mixing the feeds properiy, 
and divefting them of their pulp^ we univerfally fee, thatfeldom 
one .h^lf of the feeds appear the feafon of fowing them, but con- 
tinue in the ground, though frefh and found, another year ; and 
then, if the former year's plants are not all raifed, which is raw- 
ly danp, the remainder, by jcoming up under their ihade^ are ftar- 
ved, and good for nothing. But I ftiall now prociced to fuch a 
pradjice (having attended to what Jbas been faid) as will obviate 
thefe unlucky circumftancesi. 

Th e berries of the Thorn bcg^n to ViCgetatc with the earlieft 
plants, and, in the natural feafon of their .gnowth, will fpring, 
if kept in any confiderable quantity together, without the af- 
fiftance of earth ; whence it becomes indifpenfibly neceflaxy, to be 
prepared, the firft dry weather in February^ to fow them. This 
being come, feparate the berries from the loofe foil in which 
they were mixed, with a wir£ fieve, without which it will be im- 
poflible to fow them in an equal manner. The ground ought 
to be of a good natural quality, dry, and not lately acquainted 
with dung, which, unrotted, has very malignant effeds on 
many plants, and on none more than the Thorn ; but good frefli 
Jand being well prepared, divide it in beds three and a half feet 
.broad, with alleys of eighteen inches between them ; pufli over 

I. 

a little of the furface of the beds to the alleys, as is pra<Slifed for 
imall . kitchen-garden feeds ; f9W them with great care, fo that 
,they may not rife in clutters, and that the plants, as near as 
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can poffibly be computed', be not clofer than an inch to each 
Other ; let the feeds be fbundiy clap'd ihto the earth witH the 

• ■ 

back of a fpade, cfraw the foil back agam yovr had ptifhed off, arid 
add to that covering, from die alleys, to the depth oflialf an inch 

* only ; for no plant is more delicate, when rifing, than the Thorn,, 

* 

or more readily finothered by too deep a covering;. 

Thus managed, the Thorns will all appeaf the feafon of fow^ 
ing, which is properly faving one half of their berries, and pro- 
curiny an equal crop of ftrong plants.. 

The fucceeding fprihg, draw out all the largeft plants where 
too thick ; fliorten their roots, cut off fo much of their tbps as to 
leave them about two inches above ground when planted^ and 
lay thiem (bur beware of dibbling) in lines a foot afunder and 
four inches diftant in the line,, to remain two years.. 

* * • « 

At the fame tiine, Thave dire^fed' Thorns to* be fbwn on beds 
in the common way, though much thinner. Senfible that I fliall 
not prevail on many gardeners at once to relinquifh thefe pre- 
judices that cuftom' has confirmed J yet feme I' have the happi- 
nefs to know of more liberal fentiments, and- who want no more 
than a reafonaWe hint to try any experiment that has a feeming 
tendency to promote, by a better- culture, the growth of ourv 
hedges and' Foreft- trees : To thefe therefore, and to fuch as are 
not ftraitened'for ground, I, from the moft'folid. foundation, ad-?-; 
vife the following pracflice : . 

Sow the berries thin, or rather' drop them in drill's, made 
" either with your fingers, or with a very finall hoe, at eight ihches^ 

D d. 2 
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afunder the firft two drillj^ and double that diftance between^ 
them and eyeiy following two^ being carefiil they are no deeper 
covered than direded for thefe in beds ; let the ground be kepr 
very clean and mellow about them till: the fucceeding iprjing, and 
draw thexja, where too thick, as formerly ;, after which, cut the re* 
mainder witii a fpade, about five or- fix inches below ground, and 
let them remain another year,, having pointed over the groundi 
between the lines^ 

That this prajflice is- na vague opinron, But much, preferable" 
to crowding them in beds, carries the elearefi: demonftration a- 
longft with it,, to every man of the leafli attention^ who does, not 
choofc to fhut his eyes> and who. wiJl only look at thefe plants on 
the edges of bedls next the alley Sy^ where he will univerfally find 
them of double the* fize,. and more abtmdant in roots- dian in the* 
middle of the beds». 



Not w IT H STA N DIN G the preceding- dirediona, both for pre*- 
paring aoidfbwing the berries, are the befl: rules I know to pro.- 
cm*e . ftrong well-grown plants,, yet, when, aumbers only are de- 
fired, widiQUt regard- to. faving time, or their future quality, 
many more may be procured, with lefs. trouble and expence, By 
fowing their feeds immediately afi:er being ripe,, or the following 
ij^nngy of which the latter is, the beft feafon, as, from that time, 
the furface of the groimd will be but one winter battered with 
the ftorms,. in place of two^ Thefe feeds may be covered at fow- 
ing, double the depth of thofe that arc to appear the firll feafon^ 
In autxrain^ rake from the beds all mo0y corrupted particles, 
and, in the following fpring, before the vegetation is brifk,^. re- 
duce the covering with a. fliort-teeth'd rake to. half an. inch.. 
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From this pradtice, all the found feeds will appear at once ; but 
the plants will not be one fourth-part of the fize, or have near 
£0 good roots as thofe whofe berries have been preferved as di- 
rected, and fown on frefli loofe foil, where they are to appear 
that feafon. From the fmall fize of thefe plants, it will be ne- 
ceifary they remain in the feed-bed two years.. 

Thohns may alio be propagated to much advantage, and' 
two years time faved, by ci*ttings from their roots. Por this 
purpofe, at removing a nurfery of thefe plants, cut off all unne- 
cefFary roots that are ftraight and clean, of one, but not more 
than two years growth ; let them not exceed the length of four 
or five inches, and, either early in Odlober, or February, lay them 
in drills cut out with the fpade,, with, their tops a quarter of an 
inch below the furface ;. let thefe drills be a foot afunder, and lay 
the roots in them, three or four inches feparate, as not a fingle 
fre(h and found root will fail that has been planted with care and 
attention. If the land has been well prepared, of a good quali- 
ty, and kept clean and. mellow, the plants will be from eight 
inches to a foot high the firft feafon ; and the following fpring, 
having pointed over the ground betiveen the lines,, they ought to 
bp cut with hedge fhears, within two or three inches of the fur- 
face,^ when, by continuing a proper culture during the enfuing 
fiimmer months, they will in general be eighteen inches high, 
and moft abundantly rooted at two years old. 

r AM very far from meaning to divert any one's attention, from 
^following the juftly cftablifticd principles of raifing plants in ge- 
neral from their feeds, fully fenfible of its preference to all other 
gradlices in moft cafes ; but as there are few rules without fome 
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f exceptions, this appears to me one j the Csiving of time has Beeir 

obferved : To which? fliall add; that thefe plants, in place of one 

J ftrong perpendicufar fhoot, (which is commonly the cafe of 

yomxg ▼ijgorons feedlings), pufh out a number of flioots very 

I much equal in ftrength^ and* continue to grow in thut manner, 

without a few branches running away with the juices that ought 

* to nourifh. iR^ny in much the ikme proportion j whence, from 

^ experience, F muft affifm, that for the- moflf equal, clbft?,* and 

impenetrablfe hedges, pknts raifed from young and tender roots 
are the beftT; but for fihgle trees, meant' to grow inr the mod 
comely form, and afpire to the greateft altitudO| thofe propaga^> 
ted from feeds are no. Icfe prefer^bk.. 



All thofe Thorns may now Be treated, in the Ikme manner,,^ 
and in Odlober fliould be planted' out in. lines, at leaft eighteen^, 
inches afunder andTfix inches in the lihci their roots having been 
fhortened, and their tops cut oflP, fo as to ftand four or five 
inches above ground when plinted: fti this^ nurfery they ihould 
remain no more than two years, and the ground-: ought to. be 
dug both in autumn and fpring between the. lines ; it will like- 
ways much increafe' their- rooting abundantly^ as well as pro- 
mote vigorous clean flioots, that^ the- year after having been 
planted in this nurfery, they be again cut over, aa in^h or two 
stbove the f6rE0:er cutting^ 

In autumn, remove theffe to another quarter, and plant tKem 
in lines four feet afiinder and two- feet did ant in theiine^: Let 
them now be cut to the height- of a foot of fourteen inches, and, 
about the end of Jlmc, clip them ftraight in the fides and thin 
m. th.e tqps. Having ftoodherea year longer, eut diem agaiiii. 
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. to the height of two, or two and a half feet, as, from a favourable 
or :bad feafon, their Ihoots have been more or lefs vigorous, and 
clip them as formerly. The ground having been of a good 
quality, and properly cultivated^ the third feafon, they will admit 
of being cut at three and a half feet high about mid-fummcr, 
and araifed the following autumn, when they may be planted 
handfome hedges about four feet high, that will at once afford 
both pleafure and ihelter^ 

But to T)ring them to the laft degree of perfedlion, let thefe 
l>e once more removed with bulks of earth» which they will na- 
turally have, if carefully and Ikilfully raifei For this purpofe, 
let a trench on each -fide be d\:|g up condderably deeper than the 
fpreadii]^ Foots, and, with a fharp hedge-bill, cut acrofs all the 
downright onea, which, from the fonmer tranfplantations and 
proper dreflings, will not be many or flrong ; but while this is 
.performing, let the plants be held Aeady from the oppofite flde^ 
which otherways, by fhaking, would occafion much of the earth 
to moulder away. This being done, lay them fbftly down on 
one fide, and with a fharp knife finooth the extremities of their 
roots^ equally fhortening thofe that are downright or too fpread- 
ing. Let Xlraight trenches now be ready to receive them at 
eight, or, where land can be fpared, ten feet afund^ ; in thefe 
trenches let them be placed the fame depth they formerly flood, 
.and at four feet diflance in the line, giving them an abundant 
waterings cultivate the ground about them, which may be 
crop'd with various kitchen herbs, and here let them remain 
tthree years, clipping, and in all fhapes drefling them to their 
jproper form, as if planted out for good. 
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Early in Odlober, while the ground is warm, begin planting 
tliefe hedges where they are meant to remain. To effecft this 
properly, throw out a trench as formerly, but both wider and 
deeper than to contain the roots : If the ground is poor and 
thin, lay a ftratum of any middling frefli foil at the bottom of 
the trench fix or eight inches deep, or, where your fituation will 
admit, the more the better ; and having levelled the trench to a 
depth fuitable for receiving the plants, let the earth fettle for 
fome days, that it may not afterwards fubfidc in any material 
degree. In the mean time, before raifing the hedges you in- 
tend, go over them with a light fharp hedge-bill, and cut out 
all fuch branches, particularly towards the top, as are too thick 
crowded together ; cut them to your defired height, not exceed- 
ing fix feet high ; then raife, and plant them as directed for the 
former renaoval, at fuch diflances as to join entirely clofe 
together ; let them have a plentiful watering at planting, and 
repeat it three or four times during the dry fpring and fummer 
months, whai, after being eftablifhed one year, they will refift 
the nxdeft attempts of the wildeft animals in this country. 

% 
Th e wind is the great enemy of new-wanted Thorn-hedges 
at any confiderable fize ; but, by the judicious performance of 
what has here been directed, from which the root vnll be a full 
balailce for the body, it cannot pofiibly have the fmalleft ill ef* 
fedl. Every gardener of common underftanding, in order to 
fave feveral years growth, juflly enquires after old hedges, (I mean 
fuch as are not, from age or other circumftances, in a decaying 
flate), in order to cut them over to effeA that defirable end. I need 
not mention, that fuch grow more in one year than a young 
Thorn in three or four; and if they grow freely without any pre- 
ceding culture, when cut over, and removed at the fame time. 
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(which by the bye muft be no finall violence done them at 
an advanced age) I am at a lofs to find out a reafon 
why, having been cultivated fo' as to give them ten times- 
the number of roots they poffibly can have in their wild ftate, 
without wouiwling them, the conunon deftrudlion of old trees,* 
and brought them. t6 fuch a. proportion of body as thofe roots * 
will keep fufficiently fteady j I fay, thefe circmnftances con— 
£deredy from what, foundation can a doubt arife,,. that ^Thorn- 
hedges immediately &nx:ible. will not . fucceed h Strange, . that 
in a country which boafts of abounding with- the beft' gardeners 
in Europe, fuch iimple eifays of their art (and. which could not* 
fail of anfweiing the intention) ihauld^. not .be frequently executed 
for the benefit of fuch as arc -willing to beftowa little more than 
common expence,. and^ chufe (if I may be allowed the exprefiion) 
to overtake time, or at any rate to repair what has been loft, by 
,tixe immediate poflefiion/ of T/diat,.to afbber virtuous mind, is 
amongft: the mc^. agreeable and rational enjoyments I 

I CANi^OT leave this fiibjedE^ wttiKout talahg* notice of, and 
warning againft the baneful praftice of almoft univerfally clip- 
ping our hedg(?s thick, and broaderr at: top than bottom. This^ 
in my time, has rendered " of little benefit the grcateft part of 
the fences .within my knowledge, which, properly trained, would 
have been^ die higheft ornament, and moft iblid improvement 
Qur fields are capable of receivings How a pradlice fo glaringly 
oppofite to nature,, and even common fenfe,. ihould be adopted 
in a country devoted both to the ftudy and pradlice of planting, 
is fbrange to imagine !* but unluckily it requires no proof that 
iuch is the cafe\ The under parts of the hedges fi> trained, are 
^ qmte deprived of the benefit of the rains and dews, thefe indi&» 
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jpenfible fupports of their ftrength and verdure, and are in jTom^ 
degree fmothered, from whence the wcakeft branches annually 
perifh, till at laft the bottom becomes quite naked, which no fu* 
ture care or induftry can repair but by cutting them over, or at 
leaft reducing their height, and pruning them clofe to naked 
trunks. This, tho' a certain, is yet a tedious cure ; and to expofe 
one's fields to their original cold and defencelefs ftate, after for 
many years bellowing as much as, properly applied, would 
have made them continue beautiful and fencible for ages, muft 
be a mortifying circumftance to any man, but, the fhortnefs of 
life confidered, doubly fo to one advanced in years : Let it then 
be invariably obferved, from the firft clipping, till your hedges 
arrive at their intended height, that you make them gradually 
taper from the bottom, till they become quite fharp at top, in form 
of a razor. This too is faving money, as the apparatus of ftand- 
ing-ladders, fcafFolds, 6'^. neceflary for cutting the tops of high 
hedges, becomes expenfive, and, with the hands required con- 
ftantly to move them, will coft much more than clipping both 
the fides, which can eafily be performed, to the height of fifteen 
feet, by a man {landing on the ground, with the aflillancc 

of fpring-fhears. 

IVIany have been the arguments with men of more words 
than refledlion and obfervation, whether or not it is neceflary to 
continue the pradlice of clipping hedges till old, where ornament 
is not required, and that are only the boundaries or divifions of 
corn or grafs fields. Good gardeners, I am well perfuaded, 
never difputed on this fubjec^ j for if the greater warmth hedges 
afford to the grcwnds around them conditute their greater value 
in this cold climate, I-flbould think no fenfible man can hefitate 
to give an extraordinary preference to thofe that are clip'd j 
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the rcafons for which are too apparent to require further explaii- 
ation. I have never feen hedges, growing for a number of years 
rude, that were either warm in winter, or clofe at bottom, which 
proceeds from a very natural caufe. The Thorn tree, when un- 
der no difcipline, grows in a loofe ragged manner, with heavy 
and fpreading tops, which, for want of air and moifture, deftroy 
many of the under branches, and when planted in loofe or wet 
lands, the winter winds difplace and disfigure them extremely ; 
fo that, all circumftances confidered, I could never difcover any 
well-founded argument againft clipping them but the expence, 
which, if annually done after a proper manner, in the months of 
July and Auguft, will be fmall in proportion to the plealure and 
benefit you will otherways derive from them* 

Digging and keeping clean a border on each fide of your 
J^edges, at lead for a few years, will alfo be well-beftowed la- 
bour, as it will much accelerate their growth, and contribute ta 
their fpeedily thickening at bottom^ 

Many improvements may likewife furely be made on com- 
mon practice, in the difpofition and manner of planting our 
young Thorn hedges. Some lands indeed are fo thin and meagre 
as not to produce tolerable fences without a. greater depth of foil, 
but hardly any are fo bad (very wet grounds excepted) as not 
to nouriih Thorns in fuch a degree as to become fencible, by an 
addition of foil, though of the fame quality, wdl blended toge^- 
ther, and expofed to tlie fummer's fun and winter's froft. 

Without proceeding immediately, howevei', on this fubjeA, 
I cannot help, taking notice, that the common method of laying 

E e 2. 
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our Thorns on the fides of baiiks above ditches, and raifing bul- 
warks of turf over ^em, is an abfblute oppofition to every 
principle of nature I am capable of difcovering. I have often 
been told, but was never in the lead convinced, of the utility of 
this pradlice ; nor can I pofiiblj believe, that a plant comprefled 
.in this manner, without its roots readily partaking of the hea- 
venly influences, can be equally nourifhed with one growing on 
a level loofe furface that freely enjoys them all. But without 
further endeavouring to demonftrate the abfurdity of iiedges in 
this fituation, let us fee the ^eflecSls of it, and let any confiderable 
extent of fuch that are warm, fightly, and fencible, argue in their 
<lefence. On this appearing, I ihall gladly acknowlege my error : 
In the mean time, I can £how, in moft coimties of the kingdom, 
large traAs of land fo inclofed, and where, in the mod: confide- 
rable eftates, there is not a fingle park that will confine cattle, 
without many gaps being made up with paling, or dead bruih- 
-wood, the laft of which increafes the evil, as nothing is more 
contagions to the living branches than being mingled with dead 
ones ; neither can hedges fo planted be with eafe clip'd from 
the bottom of the ditch, or when any of the plants perifh, can 
they again be properly inferted. But what is worft of all, if the 
foil is not an obftinate clay or till, the earth annually moulders 
away; fb that, in a few years, one .fide of their roots are left 
naked and expofed to the weather, whence too, from the weight 
of the tops, the winds often Turing down both hedge and bank* 
In fliort, from the general furvey I have made t)ver inoft parts 
of the kingdom, I cannot help thinking that method of inclofing 
has more retarded the advantages which muft have arifen to ju- 
dicious farmers from a better fyftem, than all the other blun- 
ders I know put together. It has likeways, by exhibiting a bad 
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example, detored m&ny from Ihclofing «t all, and put others 
•on bvdlduig ftene-walli^ at .great expen<:e, though adther. fo 
beautiful, nor improving to the fields around, as lofby hedges 
well trained. I fhall therefore endeavoxur to give feme few hints, 
^at, if fldlfttlly executed, will certaifiiy promote their ufual 
growth and thicknefs, and that at little, if any greater expence 
tthan attends the common prance. 

In order to inclofe a dry thin foil, mar^ out the fides of your 

^itch four feet wide ; raife the t\irfs from the lurface fixteen 

inches fquare ; leave a icarfment of eight kiches within the top 

K>f the ditch, and lay th&n with the green fide downwards ; three 

rows of turfs will exhauft the Itirface of the ditch, when lay a 

line of Sweet Briars three or four years old, (that have been 

« 

tranfplarited), from a foot CD eighteen inches afunder, and co- 
ver them with the beft earth below the turf, laying the remain- 
'der, fo far as good, immediately beyond their roots, fo that a 

^eep border of the beft foil that the place will afford, to be af- j 

terwards jdanted with Thorns, may be formed^ Procure turf 
from the adjacent grounds, till you raife the bank eighteen inches 
higher, and lay another line of Sweet Briars, placing them fo 
^at every plant may be above the inberftices of the former line. « 

* 'Thefe being alfo properly covered, finifh your ditch to the depth 
H>f four feet, and as narrow at bottom as a man can ftand to 

heave the foil over the bank: Proceed then to compleat the bank, 

which, for an immediate outward fence, ought to be four feet 

high ; and lay the higheft row of the turfs with the green fide 

upwards, which will fooneft make them unite, and confolidate 

the whole. The common pradlice is to make thele banks flope 
/ in the fame proportion the fides of the ditches do ; and the argu- 
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ment for it is, that they {land the weather better. But if the 
turfs are well laid, and foundly clapped together with the back 
of a fpade, there is not the fmalleft danger of their failing at 
jhat height, and therefore I would ad vife them to be laid; with- 
in fix or eight inches of being perpendicular : My reaibns for 
which are,, that 1 mean this bank, with the Sweet Briars plant-^ 
ed on it^ as fbon as pofllble to hang over that fide of the ditch 
under it, to prevent violent rains from wafhing it down, and 
which, by giving it the ufual flope^ cannot fo foon be affedled. 
It will alfo bea better defence againil catde, who often make at- 
tempts to get over ditches and banks that have too eafy a flope ;. 
but from, this pofition they have no footing, and when the 
Sweet Briars are grown two years, cattle in the bottom of the 
ditch cannot raife their heads without being oppofed by them, 
which they will not attempt a fecond time. A Iheep-park thus 
inclofed, will,, in three or four years, confine thefe animals no 
lefs effedlually than the higheft wall, as they,, and indeed horfes 
or cows,, cannot bear tlxe touch of them. No perfon in ordinary 
ciccumftances need fcruple the expence of the Sweet Briars, 
as there is not any plant more eafily or expeditioufly raifed j but 
if you haye them not, and do not chufe the trouble or delay of 
raifing them, they may be purchafed for a few fhillings psr 
thoufand. The Briars abound with fo great a quantity of pene- 
trating roots and fibres^ as foon to render any bank they are 
placed on. impenetrable as a wall ; and there is no plant yet dif- 
covered fo* proper for filling up thei gaps of old hedges of all 
kinds, where plants of the fame foxt with thefe hedges will not 
fucceed. But I fhall proceed to. the. inner fide of the. bank. 

Having furnilhed this with the beft earth you can procune, 
Hope it fo gradually as that the rains may not wafh it down,^ ta 
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^Dout three feet below the level of its top, which is allowing a 

. • • • 

foot of forced foil above the furface, for a border to receive the 
Thorns. This border Ihould be at leaft two feet broad within 
the hedge, and made hollow, the better to retain the moifture. 
On this plant your Thorns in thicknefs proportioned to the fize 
of your plants ; for the common run of Thorns three or four 

years old, fix inches diftance is the general rule, but for ftout 

» • 

t)nes that have been twice, removed, and confequently have a- 
bundance of roots, a foot will be clofe enough. Thefe Thorns 
ought not to be planted upright, but fliould be laid as near as 
may be in a horizontal pofition, fo that the top of the one extend 
as far, and be juft above the root of the other. This method of 
planting, in place of a few vigorous rambling fhoots from the top 
of the plant, which is ufually the cafe with fuch as are planted 
perpendicular, will make them brulh from the bottom like a fan, 
and in two years, by keeping them as has been direcSled, they will 
be fo clofe that a fmall bird cannot get through them. But let it 
be obferved, I do not mean this to be pradlifed in the nurfery, nor 
even in the field, for fuch as are above fix or feven yeirs old, or 
that are planted above the height of two, or two and a half feet 
high, as this oblique pofition, in large brufhy plants, will not 
admit of their roots having th€ fame liability to refift the winds 
as thofe placed upright. 

The difierent fizes of Thorns, to procure fencible hedges 
iboner or later, has already been mentioned ; and it muft be left 
to every man to judge for himfelf, what money or labour he 
chufes to beftow : Therefore I Ihall only fay, that an old Thorn is 
hardier than a young one, and will fucceed in coarfe obftinate 
grounds, where the other will perifli ; to which I may add, that 
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Ac dificrencc of expcnce between thofe of thvee and fix years oI<t 
is nothing,, as, allowing the oldeft to be double the price, they 
will go double the length. In unkindly foils, what I have here 
faid,, I know experimentally cannot be juftly refuted ;. but it may 
be returned, that fmall Thorns planted in good foil, at the fanote 
diftaaces they ought to fland. when old^, will in time make 
equally good hedges* This I mufi grant ;. but the di£[erence of 
expence can bear no proporticm to the advantage of having a. 
good fence three or four years fooner, and faving the expence of 
culture for that time, which for fmall plants is much greater 
than large ones; fo that in the main,j[ cannot think any circum*- 
ftance,. but that very bad one of poverty,, ihould juftly excufe a. 
man who.plants fmall Thorns, where large ones are to be had at 
a moderate price,. » 

Th e fame irules diredted for training Thorns ixi the nurferyi. 
to be afterwards planted at the fizes of fencible hedges, are to be 
continued, progrellively, when planted out for good in the fields 
ever after* 

Ip it is objc6led, diat I have excluded Thorns from being 
planted in the banks above ditches, and yet dire<Sked Sweet Briars 
diere, ta. the reafbns already given I fhall only add, that the 
Sweet Briar is an exceeding* hardy plant,, and wiH fuceeed in 
many foils and fituations where Thorns will not ; and what is 
more material in the prefent cafe,, is, that being a dwarf light 
ihrub, they never arrive tafuch a fize or weighty as to be afiedl- 
cd by the winds in any degree that will in the leaft loofen or 
&ake the banks^ wliich is too frequently the cafe with Thomsb. 
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Of all the devices yet fallen on for planting hedges, none are 

m 

fd natural, and effedlual for the inward diviiions of dry ground, 

as that of doing it on the furface of a well-dug, or trenched bor- • 

der, thickened where the foil is thin, or mellowed by labour and 

warm loofe earth, where cold and ftiffi Next to that, both i» 

point of beauty and utility, is on the top of a funk fence built 

with ftone ; but even there, though for feveral years they will 

grow much about as faft as on a level bottom, yet, when the 

roots approach the wall, thev are of confequence retarded in 

their progrefs on that fide, and will not afterwards grow with 

r 

the fame luxuriance as on the fvurface \inconfined on both * 

fides. 

In wet lands, not only ditches^ But double ones, and deeper , 

dian thofe direfted, are indifpenfibly neceflary, as the firfl; capi- 
tal improvement that can be made, which ought to be fo dilpo- 
fed as to receive finall covered drains from all the wet quarters 
of the adjacent fields, at the neareft diflances may be, to con-- 

vey the whole water away ; and wliich, in many fituations, may ' 

fave a great expence, by fliortening the xmnecefTary diflances of 
thefe drains. 

Many hard- laboured Treatifes have been written^ and pki)^ 
drawn, diredling the manner of draining grounds, but, for ge^ 
neral pradlice, they are all iilefieAual, and of little other ufe tlian 

to aiiiufe the ignorant. The different kinds of drains for diffe- { 

rent foils, accommodated to the materials thofe foils produce, or , *. 

that are con^weniently to be had, may be diredlccj ; but no Ian- 
'guage can convey fuch rules as will inflrudl the unexperienced 

in the knowledge of an univerfal fyflem, as the fame plan will ^ 
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rarclv anfwer any two fields of a hundred, and therefore, with- 

« 

out getting a particular plan of every fpot, we get nothings a ge- 
nerally ufeful one being impra<flicable. Nature muft didlate the 
courfes we are to follow, good fenfe purfue thofe didlates, andi 

experience conduifl the different manners of operation^ 

> 

Where double ditches are determined, the breadth of the 
bank between them muft be proportioned to what pFantation 
you there intend ; but in general they are made too narrow, 
from whence the bank becomes dry, and the plants of courfe 
are not properly nouriihed* For a hedgje only, the bank ought 
to be nine feet at bottom, and eight at the top ; for a hedge and 
one line of trees, fixteen, that is, planting the trees at eight feet 
•from the hedge^ and fouu from the edge of the bank ;: and for* 
two lines of trees, one on each fide of the hedge, . twenty-eight 
feet. This 1 think is. the meaneft allowance ought to be granted; 
but where what is^ commonly called ftrLpes of planting are re- 
quired, either foi? the benefit of the wood, or the improvement 
of the climate by Ihelter, the plantation ought to be broader or 
narrower as the inclofures they furround. are greater or lefs.. 

Let the quality of the foil be confidered in the conftrudlion 
of ditches,, and more bafe given to the perpendicular height, 
where the land is loofe and fandy, or fpungy and molly, than 
where well tempered and iblid,; or obftinate clay and tilL A 
ditch, on foils of the latter qualities^ four feet wide, will admit 
©f being the fame depth ; of the former, three fiset depth to the 
fame breadth, will in general be as much as it will bear, and fb 
in proportion as the ditches are broader or narrower. In fpouty 
and mofTy foils the Sweet Briars will be doubly ufeful,, as tliey 
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will there fucceed tetter than moft other plants, and confolidatc 
the banks fooner and more effeflually. 

The fences in Windfor Foreft, for containing the deer, and 
preventing their depredations in the adjoining fields and planta- 
tions, are highly characSerifed by fome authors, and held by many 
improvers as the beft model for hedges in general. But I am for- 
ry I cannot agree with their fentiments, thofe I am well acquaint- 
ed with having lived a confiderablc time in the neighbourhood 
of them : They are conftru(3:ed by throwing up double ditches, 
with the contents of which they form a bank between them; 
on the top of this bank, they plant a hedge-row of white Thom^ | 

Crab, Maple, Hazel, Elder, Elm, and Oak trees ; the banks they j 

cram full of black Thorns, Brambles, and common Briars ; below i 

which, and a little above the ditches, they form a dead hedge, 
by driving flakes in the ground, interwoven with black and 

white Thorns, Brambles, Briars, or whatever brufli-wood they j 

can moft conveniently procure, to protedl the plants till they be- 
come fencible. That thcfe kinds of bulwarks may frighten 
deer, or even lions, wolves, and tygers from approaching them, 
I cannot doubt, a^ they prefent a moft unnatural, gloomy, and 
horrid profpea, and which, in my opinion, highly deform a fpot, 
otherway s abounding with the fweeteft, richeft, and moft mag- 
nificent obje<Els I ever beheld. One great argument ufed in de- 
fence of thefe fences, is, the profitable returns they yield for 
fuel, in a country where they have no coal nearer than London ; 
but I ihbuld think very little ingenuity might contrive how to 
raife more and better fuel on the fame quantity of ground, with- \ 

out fhocking the fight, a great part of that being employed in > 

trumpery that yields very little good fuel : In Ihort, I cannot 
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tKink them calculated for any thing, but a favage uncultivated 
country, where there is danger of being invaded by wild beafts^ 
iwhofe incurlions they might probably repel. 

Whetre hedges of uncommon ftrength are required, I know 
nothing fo effe(5lual as double lines, planted in the triangular 
Tiianner ; fo that the plants in one line may be diredlly fronting 
the interftices of the other, whence animals attempting to force 
their heads through any weak part of one Une, are met in the 
jiofe, and repulfed by the plant oppoiite, Thefe plants too^ 
growing in concert^ afford a mutual aid by fheltering each other^^ 
and will for feverai years grow f after than a iingle line. 

Standards of all kinds in hiedges are highly deftrudive^ as, 
by hanging over, they imother the plants below, fhake them^ 
And in all refpet^ rob them of much nourifhment. 

Hedges thatliave grown any confiderable time wild and un* 
cultivated, muft neceflarily became ragged and open. To remedy 
this, the common way to make them become immediately fen- 
cible, is plaflving them ; and where they are not above ten or 
twelve years growdx, I have known fuch become tolerabk 
fences, when not too much wounded, (the common error) 
but done witih ikiil and attention, being regularly clip'd after- 
wards ; but if they are not taken about that age, the Severity of 
the wounds, neceflary to make them comply ^o thmr proper fta- 
tions, are fo great, that in a few years many of them die, and be- 
coming full of gaps, are more unfightiy, and lefs fencible than 
ever ; whence the advantage is of fliort duration, and the remedy 
becomes worle than the difeafe. But the only method of cure 
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S can devife, and wIucIl I have often fuccefsfuUy pra(fUfed for old 
overgrown Thom-^hedges, is to prune them clofe to their bodies, 
*and cut them o'vet finooth, a good deal flanting, to the height of 
about four feet, and fiipply the gaps with old Hollies, if to be 
tad, or, failing thofe, with ftrong plants of Sweet Briar, both 
of which oi^ghl to be divefted of great part of their branches, 
"which will make them pnfli out a greater niipaber of young ones 
more vigoro^ilyt refift the wifids, and Sooner become ilrong 
^ual fences. 

In fupplying thdfe vacancies, however, a little extraordinary 
labour and attention muft be beftowed, by cutting down die 
roots of the old Thorns with a pick-ax, afterwards fmoothing 
them wi£h a hedge-bill, and making the hole as large and deep 
as the f!p%c^ will poiEbly allow diem to be ; to which, if frefh foil 
is added in pl3.ce of the exhaufted earth taken out, your greater 
{u£cefs, from faving time by more liberal fhoots, will largely 
repay the expence. 



To defcribe tl^ variotts methods that have been prai^fed 
hj incldBog gjrpuQds lyith hedges and ditches, would be both 
tedious and unnecefTary ; nor would it be difficult toA^^^ ^ yet 
greater variety of ways hitherto unpradtifed, further than from 
faking experimejgkts, many of which I have tried ; but the few 
rules hjere reco]|]^]:9iemde.d, ds they- ^e the moft n^^tural and iim* 
pie, fo I have eyesr found them the mofl: £iccefsfal, and beUeve 
layingmore on ti^e iUbJ£$5l would he fuperfluous. 

Th e f^l^pwing thirteen kinds of ThorQs are vorthy of being 
cultivated in aJl gpod colledions of flowering plants, where^ 
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from the beauty and fragrance of their bloflbms in ipring, 
joined to the rich glow of their fruits in autumn, they have a 
moft chearful effe<Sl, properly difpofed in tlie wildemefs, or in 
groves near the houle. 

Th ey are all, except the double-bloflbmM fort, to be propa- 
gated from feeds, where thefe can be procured ; but as fome of 
- them are apt to vary from the parent plant, when increafed that 
way, I fhould rather advife their being grafted or budded on the 
common kind, from whence they will not only fooner become 
fruitful, but ever after continue to be {o^ wherein their greateft 
beauty confiils» 

Th e Medlars and Azcroles are cultivated, both for mixing 
with other trees in ornamental plantations, and for the fake of 
their fruit in the kitchen garden, where they are planted in 
(landards and efpaliers. They will iucceed by grafting, or 
budding them on the common Hawthorn, but will be improved 
both in the fize of the plant, and flavour of the fruit, by doing 
thexri on the Pear-ftock. To inlarge the tree, a deep moift foil is 
neceflary ; but where fruit is the motive, a generous dry mould 
and warm fituation is required. 

liET the ftocks for the Thorns, when grafted or budded, be in 
a free-growing vigorous ftate, and about the bulk of one's finger, 
three or four feet above ground, ^which will be a proper height 
for thefe operations. The Pear-ftocks, for the Medlars and Aze- 
roles, muft be proportioned to the ufes you intend them for : If 
for dwarfs, efpaliers, or walls, graft them within three or four 
inches of the groimd ; but if for flandards, the fame height as 
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for the Thorns will be better, as otherways (they growing in a 
loofe ftraggling manner) it will be dif&cult to raife them with 
ftraight tlean bodies. 

Th e Pyracantha or Evergreen Thorn is a trailing plant, and 
cannot be raifed to a lightly ftandard, but is very proper for co- 
vering walls near the houfe,. where the fhining verdure of the 
leaves in winter, almoft covered with large bunches of rich fcar- 
let-coloured fruit,, is extremely beautiful. They are eafily propa- 
gated from feeds fown in February, in the fame manner sts the 
common Hawthorn, but in. a fliady border, part of which will 
rife the firft, and the remainder the fecond fpring, and thefe make 
much better plants than thofe increafed by layers.. 

I HAVE ever thought we pay too little refpe^ to the common 
Hawthorn in our ornamental plantations^ as, in the feafon of its 
bloom, I know few trees exceed it either in beauty or fragrance ; 
I would therefore recommend it more in wildernefs work, as well 

, as fingle plants in lawns, where a confiderable number of them, 
judicioufly interfperfed w;ith others, would highly decorate thofe 

. fcenes. The Thorn too, unconfined, and its natural luxuriance 
of growth encouraged, becomes a (lately tree j and the wood, 

. which is extremely hard, and finely variegated, particularly to- 
wards the root, is not inferior to Box for many curious and 
ufeful purpofes.. 
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Ok the PROPAGATION of TREES by LAYER?. 



THE maimer of pref)aring mi<«lier plains co- Kools, from 
which you are to propagate trees by layers, has already 
been directed under the article of the Elm Tree. Thefe daredions 
having been t^crved, and flxong clean flioots prcxlxiced, earl)r 
in O^ober begin the operation, with all the hardy deciduous 
trees that are moft proper to be cultivated in that way, and 
which are mentioned under their refpetSlive names. In the firft 
place, cautioufly bend down all the principal branches around 
the ftool, without wounding them, if poflibk, to comply, (tho' ^ 
often directed and pra<aifed) j let them be at fuch diftances from 
one another, as to admit all the fmaller collateral fide^branches 
to be laid between them, and let them be firmly peg'd down to 
the ground with hook'd fticks, as otherways, if the ihoots are 
flxong, the preflure of the earth al<Mie will not prevent their 
darting up again. If the principal flioots have no fide-btanches 
fit to lay, that is, if they are not about a foot in length, let all 
under that be pruned dole away, and the main ftioot be only laid ; 
all the very finall twigs from the fide-branches muft likeways 
be cut clofe, or rub'd off, as the fewer flioots the layers produce, 
they will be the ftraighter and more vigorous. But before pro- 
ceeding to cover them, I fltiall mention the different ways necef- 
fary to bp pradifed with the branches, in order to facilitate their 
rooting. 
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Some tjc a piece of wire hard, round the twig^ at that part 
where the roots aredddred, and prick it above the wire, through, 
die bark with an aul, in feveral places* 

Whers the wood is very, hard and unwilling to root, the 
branches are fbmetimes cut by a flit upwards froma joint^ as is 
pra^iied in laying Pinks and Carnations^, which is called by 
the gardeners tonguing the layers : But this Ic verity I woidd fel- 
dom chuie to pra^fe, as tre^s difpofed to root by layers at all, 
may be prevailed on to do fo by gentler means, when thefe means 
are fkilfully applied. The plants raifed in that manner, are long, 
of recovering" their wounds, and not only very apt to be torn, 
afunder at taking them from their, mother^ but for a long time, 
after on removing tLeixu 

Twisting the place you defign to peg down into the ground! 
is often done, but with feveral kinds of hard wood it does not 
anfwer properly ] with. all the foftkiada it is an excellent praftice; 

There are other difierent operations ^ performed in laying ; 
trees ; but the fpecimens given are. the bcft I know, but one^ 
which, though very fnnple,, I have fuccefsfulfy pradtiied diLring 
th£ greatd[l part of my life, and that is, fcratching off the bark 
as deep as the wood, where the roots are wanted, . about two or. 
three inches in length, and two thirds round. in ftout branches^, 

or lefs in.imail ones.. 

« 

Hayxng treated, the branches in one or other of the ways de^ 
^bribed, proceed, to putting them in the ground, by pegging, 
down thkt part where you have made any inciHon, and with, 
both your haiyls preffing it into the earth,, till it become. (harQc) 
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at the joint, and the branch from that be quite perpendicular j 
for if they arc only bent in*the form of a club, they will not by 
any future culture make (lately or handfome trees. Let them be 
covered about four inches deep, and their tops cut over two or 
^uree buds above the iurface ; and then raiie up the earth round 
each of the ftools a little higher than the bed of the layers, hol- 
k)w'd within, in form of a bafon, the better to contain the rains 
that fall, or the water given them by hand, which in dry wea- 
ther fhould not be fpared, as nothing will contribute more ta 
their rooting abundantly^ 

It will likeways be proper to go over die layers about the 
rniddle or towards the end of May, and rub oflT all the buds and 
tender fhoots but the moft promifing one, as, by a greater num- 
ber of branches, the kindly effedls of the rains and dews are pre- 
vented^ and the large fhoots fmother the finall ones^ 

The autumn, as has been faid, is the beft feafon for laying, 
all hardy deciduous plants ; for fuch as are delicate, the fpring; 
is a much fafer feafon, as^. immediately after the operations necef- 
fary to be made, a hard winter fucceeding might moft probably 
kill fuch totally : For the fame rcafoUv too, 1 prefer laying the ten- 
der Evergreens at that time alfb, rather than tlie ufual feafons of 
Anguft and. September. But for the hardy kinds, I know no 
other feafon needful to be obferved, than that in which one can 
beft fpare time, as the fooner you lay them, you will the fboner 
taife them^ 

Though fome little incifion is necefTary on the layers ©Fmoft 
liard-wooded trees, yet in the Lime, and many other foft pliable 
plants, nothing more is wanting than a proper covering,, and 
attention to the other circumftances of cultxire dire<5lcd in general^ 
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Chapter XXXIX. 

On grafting and INOCULATION. 



OF all the aids Nature has received from Art in the produ6li- 
ons of the vegetable world, none has perhaps been more 

aftonifhingly great and ufeful to mankind in the improvement 
of gardening, than what has been derived from the culture of 

trees and generous fruits, by grafting and inoculation. By this 
happy difcovery, we can not only preferve every fpecies bounti- 
fully beftowed on us by the great Author of Nature, which 
otherways, by inattention and floth, and without exerting that 
knowledge, would, many of them, have degenerated, by barely 
fowing their feeds, but we have it alfo in our power, by the 
pradlice of thefe means, ever to improve the quality of thofe, the 
nobleft gifts the earth affords us. 

I SHALL therefore mention the different ways of grafting 
that are or have been ufually pradlifed, as, in certain cafes, all 
of them may be ufeful, where overgrown flocks, or fuch as arc 
not of a proper age and fize for one manner of operation, may 
be accommodated to another ; and then notice the ways I have 
found befl fuited to thefe different circumflances. But fome 
time before proceeding to the execution, let the materials be 
provided in the following manner : 
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Th e grafts of all hardy trees are the better to be cut three or 
four weeks, and laid in a fhady border fix or eight inches deep, 
before grafting : Such, which the gardeners call thirfty grafts, 
are jever found to unite fooner, and more certainly, than when 
the circulation of the fap is equally brilk in both the graft and 
flock ; and I never had more fuccefs, than with grafts that were 
fo much.lhriverd in the bark, and feemingly withered, as to be 
thotzght only fit for the fire by fuch as were unikird in the 
art. 

« 

Where your ftocks are ftrong, that is, not lefs than half an 
inch diameter, a flout flumpy graft with thick-fet plump buds, 
is much to be preferred to a flender one, for the luxuriant growth 
of all hardy Forefl-trees ; but where bloflbms and fruit are fbon 
defired, or the tree meant to be dwarfed, the reverfc mufl be ob- 
ferved* 

Th e grafts being cut and laid by the heels, their covering 
ought next to be prepared, by coUedling the quantity necefTary 
of flrong, fat, loamy clay; to which add a fifth or fixth part of 
new-made horfe-dung, mixM with fome hay or flraw cut very 
fmall, which will bind the whole better together, and prevent 
its rending and falling off the trees. Thefe mufl be well blended, 
by often beating, and pouring water on them every fecond or 
third day, till they become folid and well incorporated ; after 
which the whole fhould be hollowed in form of a difh, not expofed 
to frofl or drying winds, and kept moifl by regularly pouring 
water on it as it becomes dry, till it is ufed. 

. Th e inftruments necefTary for the different operations are : 
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si • A fmall hand-^faw, to cut off the heads of large (locks. 

i. A good strong pnining-knifc, with a diick back, to make 
clefts in the ftocks. 

3. A fmall knife^ made very {harp, to Cut the grafts. 
^» A grafting-chifei, and a fiaall mallet. 

5. A wedge, to kee:p open the clefts in large ftocks till the 

4nfertion of the graft. 

6. A bafs mat, or woollen yarti, to tye the grafts cut in 

pieces at lengths proportioned to the bulk of the ftocks. 

Since the firft invention of grafting, there have been many 
various ways of performing it ; but the following has been 
found the beft, and moft iuccefsful : 

< . Grafting in the rind^ or Shoulder-grafting, which is only 
proper for trees two inches diameter or upwards. 

a. Cleft or Slit-grafting : This is proper for ftocks from about 
three quarters of an inch to two inches diameter. 

5. Whip or Tongue-grafting : This, for ftocks not exceeding three 
<^uarters of an inch diameter, is the moft readily perform- 
«d, and far moft fuccefsful manner of any. By whip-graft- 
ing, the wounded ftock foon heals, and where the growth 
is vigorous, in two years the ftock and graft become fo 
perfedlly united, that one will hardly diicover any inciiion 
haying been made. 

4« Grafting by approach, inarching, or abladlation : This is to 
be performed on plants in pots, or when the ftock you 
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f would graft on, and the tree from which you take your 

graft, (land, or can be brought fo near together that they 
may be joined : But inarching is only proper for tender 
and exotic plants, as from this operation they never become 
vigorous hardy trees, though, to bring about the fudden 
produdtion of flowers and fruit, no practice has yet been 
found fo fuccefsful ; and you may even inarch trees with the 
bloflbms and fruit upon them, but this is committing vio- 
lence, and it is better to allow an intimate conjunction, by 
a free circulation of the fap, before you admit of their 
bearing any quantity of fruit at leaft, which conliderably 
impairs the ftrength of all young new-planted or new- 
grafted trees. This method is to be performed three or four 
weeks later than any of the preceding ways, and when the 

^ juices are in high circulation. 

* 5. Grafting in the root : This is of much later invention than 

I any of the former ways, and, in many circumftances, may 

be an improvement on them all. It is performed by cut- 
ting the clean fmooth roots of the ftocks in pieces five or 
fix inches long, and as large, or a little larger, than the 
graft of the fame fpecies you are to put in it : Let them 
^ be whip-grafted and tyed together very clofe, fo as to pre- 

f vent the wet from affedling the wounded parts, and plant 

them fo deep, that the graft, which fliould be four or five 

inches long, may be about one half] buried under the furface. 

This is an admirable pra<5tice, both for improving the flavour 

I of fruits, and preferving a nearer fimilitude to the tree 

from whence you took your grafts j for by this means the 
• grafts will root, and thefe roots increafe as well as thofe 

from the ftock : Hence, as all plants muft draw much 
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from the ftoek on which they are grafted, fuch will have a 
lefs dependence, having great part of their nourifhment 
from their own proper roots. To this circumftance I muft 

» 

alfo obferve, that I can fee no manner of difficulty in mak- 
ing thefe grafts as genuine a fpecies as the original tree 
from which they were taken, by cutting away the ftock 
altogether, after they have flood two or three years, in 
which time they will be fufficiently rooted to admit of a 
feparation, and lucceed by themfelves. This hint may af- 
fiiredly be improved to much advantage, and is only mak- 
ing the flock a temporary nurfe till the graft has acquired 
flrength. Where this method is to be put in pradlice, the 
grafts may be an inch or two longer than thofe before 
mentioned, as, by giving them that additional depth in the 
earth, they will the fboner and the more abundantly root* 

Th e fealbn of grafting mufl be regulated according to the tem- 
per of the weather in the fpring, earlier or later as that fhall be 
more or lefs fo. The ufual time of performing it, is when the 
buds begin to fwell, which no doubt appears very confiflent with 
nature ; but as we feldom have uniformly mild weather for feve- 
ral weeks after that period, I have in my earlier years often paid 
very dear few my compliance with this fo common and feemingly 
reafonable a time for the operation, both from a continuance of 
cold rains, and fharp withering frofls,and that even after tlie grafts 
have begun to pufh out their fhoots, from whence I have frequently 
lofl whole quarters of them : Therefore,, from as much pradlice 
with my own hands in grafting as perhaps anyone manof my age 
has ever had, I advife, that the grafts, particularly of hardy free- 
ihooting trees, having been cut and laid in the ground before 
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I the buds begin to fwell ; I: fay, ih that cafe, 1 advife the operation*. 

to be deferred till the circulation of the fap i&bri£k, and the buds, 
of the ftocks are beginning to,brcak into leaves, when the grafts 
will immediately unite, which done earlier, cannot fo . foon hap- 
pen ; fodides, at this advanced time in the fpring, dierc is at leaft 
a greater probability that the weather afterwards will continue 
milder. At the fame time it muft be obferved, that the weak, 
ihoots of tender trees, will not admit of. being fo long cut as the: 
more hardy, 

* 
Let it ever be a ftandingrule,. not to graft while it adually- 
freezes or rains ; in. either of which events, no reafonable fuccefs; 
need be expe^Sted. . 

It has lately become a frequent prtidtice, after barely tyeing the - 
grafts with bafe, and without the application of clay, to hoe up the 
earth fo deep as to cover the flock ; and in this way, with hardy 
trees, . in a dry mild fpring^ I have fucceeded . to my wiflies ; But 
in this country we have been, fb. little acquainted with thefe tem-- 
perate feafons of late years, and Ihave fufFered fo much by my 
too fanguine hopes of better weather, that till I fee fbme altera-- 
tioD in o^lr climate, I fhall neither advife others, nor venture deep- 
myfelf, without taking every precaution, except from abfolute* 
neceflity, and where the hands needful to accompKfli the bufi- 
nefs feafonably cannot be, procured. I muft therefore recom- 
mend, that your grafts be tyed as firm as may be, without gal- 
ling them, that the wounded part of the flock may be intirely 
covered with the bafs, and that the clay may be well tempered, 
and put o?i fmooth and clofe, fully covering the bafs, and top of 
the flock, in fuch a manner as will bell expel the air, and prevent 
all other injurious effeds to he apprehended. from cold. and. wet^. 
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Inoculation or budding is ia fpecies of grafting infinitely 
iuperior to any other yet invented for moft kinds of trees, and 
will fkcceed with many forts that will not grow, nor make good 
plants, by any other means. From this prat^ce of only open- 
ing about an inch of the bark, and gently thrufting in a fmall 
bud between that and the wood, there is not the fmalleft violence 
committed on the flock, which, being done in the growing feafon,, 
in two or three weeks becomes perfectly found.. 

This operation is commonly performed from the middle or 
Jime till the middle of Auguft, a little fooner or later: as the fea— 
fon is more or lefs forward: But the beftrule to obferve, is to 
begin when you find the buds fully formed at the extremity of 
the fame year's flioots, at which time they have finiihed their 
fpring growth, and are ripe for inoculation. 

In very hot dry fummers, particularly in light thin ground, 
the bark of the ftocks will not open clean and fmboth, from both- 
a want and ftagnation of juices : To remedy which, two or three 
weeks before the feafon of budding commences, let the ftocks be 
regularly watered every third or fourth evening j and if fome is 
fprinkled over the tops, from the rofe of the watering-pot, to imi- 
tate Nature's waterings it will contribute much to invigorate 
them. This too may be very fuccefsfuUy applied to the trees 
from whence the buds are to be taken ; by not knowing or at- 
tending to which, I have' frequently feen whole quarters of buds 
perilh, and others where the ftocks were fo hide-bound that 
the bark would by no means feparate from the wood to receive 
the bud. A watering or two after the buds are put in, will like- 
wife, be of ufe.. 
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Tke beft time for budding is in cloudy weather, (thotigh 
not when it a(5hially rains) w: in the evening of a warm dry 
day J for if it is done in the middle of it, the Jhoots will perfpire 
fo faft as to leave the buds deftitute of moiAure. 

Budding is highly preferable to every operation for all kinds 
of ftone fruit, which^ from all the other ways of grafting, are 
very apt to produce a gum at the wounded part, with which, if 
the plants are once ever fo httle infcdled, they never after Ihoot 
freely, or live long'. ,It is likewife beft for moft of the nut-bear- 
ing trees, many of which will fucceed in no other way than by 
this, or inarching, and which, as has been faid, is rather an a^^ 
mufing curiofity than any folid improvement.. 

The manner of performing the different ways of grafting, has- 
been defcribed in various books on Gardening ;. and though for 
that reafon I would not ^are a relation of it here,, yet I hotd it 
altogether unneceiTary.. Every regular-bred gardener is in- 
ftnidled in it as the &il elements, of his profeiHon ; and fimplc 
as the operations are,, I never knew them readily and fuccefsfully 
executed by any who had not begun early in life : I therefore 
adviie all young and unexperienced gardeners, ta Apply for know- 
ledge in gEafting, to- the pradHce of it, under the direftion of an 
able mafter, as otherwiie the moft lively defcriptijon will little a- 
vail them. 

The ftocks on which the (Ei0erent kinds of trees wiU fucceed, 
and others by which their fpecies will be improved, and thdr fruits^ 
. meliorated, are already mentioned in the culture of theie trees^ 
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C H A P T E H XL. 

On FORESTS or WOODS, and the moftfpccdy 

manner of Reading them. 



TO plant a wood without mclofing it, is not only amongft the 
idleft ways of throwing away money, but is laying up a 
fund of rcmorfe and difcontcnt that mud neceflarily often occur, 
from the dcvaftations of cattle and fheep, whofe browfings and 
bitings communicate a poifon to the trees, which nothing but 
cutting them below the infedled parts will expel. Let this then 
be your firft care to perform in the mofl fubflantial manner, with 
double hedges, in one or other of the ways dire<Eled, according 

jto the fituation and quality of your field. 

» 

Though the advantages arifing from timber, over moft of the 
large eftates in Great Britain where it abounds, are apparently 
great, yet we are certainly lefs attentive to the cxilture of woods 
than any other kind of plantation, and indeed than any im- 
provement we undertake. But as I believe the increafe of them, 
particularly in the cold, barren, and lefs cxJtivated places of the 
kingdom, would be of the utmoft importance, remove many ob- 
ftrudlions, and pave the way to genial and iuccefsfui hufbandry 
of various kinds, I fhall endeavour to give fome hints, which, 
if attended to, will, I am certain, much forward the growth of 
thefe plantations, and procure them in many quarters where ex- 
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periments have already been tried in vain, but not conducted 
judicioufly^ or on proper principles. 

Wh ERE the foil is of a loofe fandy quality, the trees muft nc- 
ceffarily be planted in pits, as, by breaking up the whole iiirface, 
many of them may be blown out of the ground, and others bu- 
ried by the driving of the fand, where the fituation is expofed. 
With refpedl to every other foil folid enough not to be driven 
by the winds, notwithftanding much has been faid in de- 
fence of pitting plants, I muft from experience, and I think plain 
reafon too, diffent from it, and maintain^ that all fuch cannot 
be too long fallowed and pulverifed, by frequent plowings and 
harrowings; grounds of a middling quality, after grafs, will re-? 
quire a fummer and winter's labour at ieaft j an obftinate clay^ 
not lefs than two* 

r 

Neither is the extraordinary expence of labouring this ground 
fo great, as may at firft view appear without refledling oft future 
circumftances. The pits in old, hard, uncultivated land, muft be 
made three times as large as on that which is drefled, and ought 
to have a good deal of loofe earth round the roots, otherways, 
in wet feafons, the water will ftagnate and rot the fibres ; and 
in any feafon they will be fo much obftrudled in their progreis 
when they reach the hard uncivilized earth, as to become ftunt- 
ed and hide-bound, from which they flowly recover, and that 

feldom till they are cut over ; whereas, in the other fituation, the 
pits need be made no larger than eafily to contain the roots, as 
they will proceed in their growth, and fpread their roots near the 
furface without interruption. However, if planting the ground in 
its natural ftate is determined, let the pits be made the preceding 
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fpring, to corredl and meliorate the fournefs and obftinacy of 
the foil ; and if you can procure a mixture of more generous 
mould, and oppofite quality, let it mixed, and often blended to- 
gether with that taken out of the pits, as foon after as may be. 
In planting after this manner on ftiffor wet land, give the great- 
eft attention that the trees be planted no deeper than barely to 
fupport themfel^es againft the winds, and that the pits may be 
dug confiderably broader for their depth, than the ufual propor- 
tion allowed in loofe dry ground. 

For a century paft the Scots Fir has been the common nurfe 
of all the better kinds of Foreft Trees in Scotland ; and one muft 
he both ungrateful and Ignorant, who is infenfible of the many 
and great advantages that country has reaped from the general 
culture of this plant. Without it, in many fteril foils, and ex- 
^ofed fituations, we fhould not have had a fpecimen of other thri- 
ving ufeful timber trees, where now we have beautiful plantations 
of Oak, Elm, ^c. Thus, though nothing is farther from my 
intention than to depretiate the Scots Fir, yet I muft beg being 
allowed to mention others, and which I do on the moft folid of 
all foundations, experience, that will produce the fame falutary 
effeds in ten or twelve years they have done in twenty, and that 
by eafier and cheaper methods than even the fmall expence of 
Taifing them. 

Th e plants I mean to iubftitute in the place of Firs, are the 
different kinds of Poplars, and the large Maple, in Scotland 
wdgarly called the Plane Tree : Thofe being of inHnitely qmcker 
growth than the Firs, can be planted of confiderable fizes on the 
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poorell lands -With Tafety, and "wrill of courfe fooner effed all the 
benefits that can be derived from them. 

I HAVE long thought we are more alarmed than hurt from 
the common impreflion of hard winters being fo generally bane- 
ful to 6ur hardy deciduous plantations, and believing that then 
only the fhelter from Firs or other plants is moft ftiaterially ufe- 
ful. That we have feen two or three winters which have hurt 
hardy plants when young, or new planted out, muft be acknow- 
ledged ; but the cafe is far from being common, and for one 
lofs of that kind, we have fuftained many by the violence of the 
winds in the fummer months, when the trees, pregnant with 

their juices, and loaded with leaves, are fo heavy as to yield to 
the tempeft, the roots at that time being an unequal balance to 
their bodies, whence thefe roots are often torn afunder in the 
growing feafon, bleed much, are apt to canker, and flowly, if 
ever, recover ; which, in the tooft violent winter ftorms, is fel- 
domer the cafe, when the plants, much lighter, firmer in their 
fhoots, and diverted of their leaves, lefs oppofe themfelves to, and 
are more rarely conquered by the winds. 

It has already been mentioned, that the trees muft he accom- 
modated to the different foils on which they are planted j and it 
cannot be too much inforced, to make this obfervation with the 
greateft attention and judgment you have, or are capable of pro- 
curing, over all the various parts of your intended wood or fo- 
reft, wherein, I am forry to fay, we have hitherto been extreme- 
ly defedli ve. Notwithftanding then what has been faid on the 
culture of the different trees here treated of, and the ftations Na- 
ture has beft adapted them for^ it may not be amifs to repeat 
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ibme of thefe particulars, to make what is here meant more rea- 
dily underftood,. without a tedious reference to the particular 
trees* 

I CANNOT help obferving, we furely betray a general want of 
tafte in the difpofition of our woods, as in few of them any re- 
gard to elegance or beauty is paid, and which, if we did, would 
add nothing to the expence. Why then may not all* our planta.- 
tions be diverfified in walks as various as thofe in our mod 
finifhed and adorned wilderneflcs ? This, thoug)x not fo fpright- 
ly and chearful a fcene, would be a no lefs magnificent one than 
the other, and as agpreeable to many rural tafte& : At the fanue 
time, I fhould be aihamed to appear infenfible of the pleafure re- 
fulting from a well-planted wildemefe kept in fine order, and 
deck*d with its charming variety of hues. Thus too the free 
circvdation of air in thefe walks and alleys would be communi- 
cated through the quarters. of trees, make them more healthful 
and vigorous, and prevent, many mortal difeafes incident to large 
crowded plantations by afuppreflion of the damp vapours, which 
creates a mouldineis hurtful to the plants, and contaminates the 
air itfelf : Befides, thofe walks, well plowed, fallowed, and laid 
fmooth, would, from the great litter of leaves [fallen, and blown 
upon them, foon become good grafs, as has been obfcrved under 
the article Poplar,.. 

The beft ieafbn for planting the light grounds, is as fbon as 
^oflible after the beginning of 0<flober ; for the moift and heavy, 
February and March. At thefe periods, your ground being 
prepared in one or other of the ways mentioned, and flaked out 
in. the figure you chufe, proceed to planting as follows : 
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I If the field is difpofed in the wildernefs way, let every quar- 

f ter be boundied by a row of Poplars, at two, or two and a half 

feet afunder ; in the heavieft and wetteft places, let them be of 
' the Lombard kind, and in the thinner and lighter, of the white,. 

« 

which, o£ all the fpecies, will make the quickeft progref$j in fuch 
foils ; and, in order to make them yield a fpeedier Ihelter, by 
growing clofe, let them be pruned or clip'd in the fides for two. 
or three years. Thefe Poplars ought to be planted, either root- 
ed, or from cuttings four or five feet high, if fuch can convenf- 
ently be procured, or as near that fize as you can^ If the whole 
ground is to be planted, without being divided by walks, after 
going round it as mentioned for the quarters, let lines of Pop- 
lars, running from fbuth to north, be planted at about a hun- 
dred, or, in very cold expofed fituations, at eighty feet afunder.. 

Th e next thing to be adverted to, is the difpofition of the 
Planes in fuch a manner as will beft promote the growth of the 
other more valuable trees ; to effedl which, I think every fecond 
line ought to be of them not next the Poplars, which will fuffi- 
ciently Ihelter whatever is immediately near them, but amongft 
the trees intended for a longer continuance. 

The diftance of the trees over the whole plantation, (the 
bounding and dividing lines of Poplars excepted), I think, as a 
juft medium, ought to be five feet every way ; for whatever the 
advocates for very thick planting may advance, the cbnfequen- 
ces arifing from it, are generally more fatal, than erring in the 
oppofite extreme. Plants may be too much crowded, or, what 
the gardeners call draivn^ as well as too much expofed j and the 
flielter of the Plane and Poplar trees, (for the time fliall here be. 
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direded, will put them beyond the want of any further aflift- 
ance, than they mutually communicate to one another. 

Having planted then one half of your intended Foreft, free 
from (landing water, with Planes, in rows ten feet afunder and 
five in the row, confult the genius of every fpot in it, that the 
remaining more valuable plants may be difpofed on the differ- 
ent foils they moft delight in, which, in general, I take it to be 
as follows : 

In the moft generous, deep, but dry foils, the Walnut, with 
Englifli, Scots, and Cornifli Elms ; in the moift and heavy, the 
Dutch Elm ; in coarfe and ftoney, the Chefnut and Afti ; in 
light and fandy, the Larch and Beech ; and in clays of all qua- 
lities, tho' fwampy and moffy, the Oak. Thefe are the foils 
moft univerfally prevailing in Great Britain, and thofe the trees 
nature feems beft to have fitted for fuch foils. They are alfo of 
the greateft value, and moft general ufe, tho', if a little orna- 
ment and variety is wanted, a fmall mixture of the hardy Ameri- 
can forts may be added j but profitable returns being the princi- 
pal objedt of this Effay, to that I chufe, in a great meafure, to 
confine myfelf. 

Where the grounds are various, and the trees thus properly 
adapted to that variety of foils, an extenfive plantation, diverfified 
with groups of different trees in its different quarters, will ap- 
pear far more chearful and pidlurefque, than one uniform wood 
of the fame kind. 

Such a Foreft, and to be planted in the manner I here de- 
Xcribe, I mean fliould be in a flat field, or at leaft one not 
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aboimding with many large (tones, for which reafon onlj, I haw 
altogether excluded the Scots Fir ; but ijq mountainous rocky 
fituations this plan will not fucceed near fo well, as the Poplars 
and Planes cannot have their roots covered enough to nourifh 
them at firft planting :. In fuch places therefore. Fins are per- 
haps the greateft improvenxent can be made, planted not above 
three years old, when, after two years more growth. Oaks and other 
trees may be interfperfed wherever the land will receive them*. 
The culture of the Scots Fir then, fo far from being diicounte- 
nanced, fhould, with the greateft propriety, be rather increafed ; 
as there are ftill, in moft parts of Great Britain, more large 
tradls of mountainous, beggarly, and otherways unimproveable 
furface, than the greateft induftry of feveral ages will probably 
overtake, and cover with thefe plants. But I^ fliall now proceed 
to the ages and fizes of trees beft fitted,, in forbidding foils and 
fituations, to make our FoKft flo.urifli^ 

SoMB advife, that the beft manner of rearing woods, is by 
fowing the feeds on the fpot. But of this I cannot approve,, fqi: 
feveral reafons : It is,, in the firft place, a very tedious pradlice^ 
allowing it to fucceed,, which^ on many occafions it will not, 
the ground muft be as w«ll prepared, kept as clear of weeds as 
in the nurfery garden, the land as regularly dug about the 
plants, and in all reCpe<5ls as well cultivated as thefe. It is a. 
fmall proportion, of the feeds fown, and the plants that oiight to 
arife from them, which, can cemain in the wood to make trees,, 
and, by railing what is fuperfluous, the plants- meant to conti- 
nue are generally niuch injured from thofe ftanding clofe toge- 
ther about them, which circumftances will be attended with a 
much greater expence in the end, before thefe plants are out of 
danger, than at once making a handfome fiiiifhed plantation^. 
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I AM therefore agaiaft raifing a Foreft, after this manner, with 
other plants than the Walnut, Cbefnut, Evergreen Oak, and a 
few of the other nut-bearing trees, that do not ca:fily remove, 
or grow freely after it, and even of thofe only where timber, 
without regard to fruity is defired ; in which cafe, fuch are pre- 
ferable to the beft otherways cultivated plants, where the land 
is not extremely bad. 

Other gardeners^ and indeed I am afraid the greateft part 
of them, argue in defence of planting feedlings two years old, 
as the moft hardy, and likely to fucceed, in our barren, cold and 
uncultivated foils. This pra<5lice, however univerfal, and long 
fandlified by cuftom, has no weight with me, as, from many 
trials, I have found it ablkrd j ^d I cannot help declaring, I 
think it both againft nature and common fenfe, nor can I in any 
other way account either for its beginning or continuance, than 
the bad culture too generally given our trees in the nurfery, to 
which being removed frc«n the feed-bed, they are dibbled in 
without a proper redudlion of their roots, fo as to procure abun- 
dance of frefh fpreading ones, and Crowded fo thick together, as 
foon to become much worfe -than good feedlings, from hard car- 
roty roots, without mouths to feed themfelves, and tall {lender 
bodies, unable to bear a gentle breeze of wind. 

I PRESUME no honeft fenfible gardener will deny, that feed- 
ling trees in general have one downright top-root, with few fmall 
roots and fibres, in comparifon of fuch as have been raifed, their 
roots fliortened, and tranfplant^d ; or that thefe tranfplantations, 
repeated at proper periods, will not ftill increafe the roots, and 
otherways, by change of food and fituation, render the plants 
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more hardy. If this is the cafe, it appears to me no lefs ridi- 
culous to aflert, a young tender plant fliould be as hardy, jufl 
taken from a warm feed-bed, and immediately expofed to a bleak 
fituation, and cold uncultivated fail, as that an infant from the 
breaft fhould be able to bear the inclemency of the feafons, and 
live and thrive with coarfer food^ and lefs Ihelter, than a child 
who has been properly nourilhed for fome confiderable time, 
and inured by degrees to various changes. 

The analogy between the animal and vegetable creation, 
which in many circumftances are very intimate, is not toa far 
ftretched in the prefent .com.parifon, nor is what I have advanced 
a fpeculative notion ; but to exemplify it, I ftiall mention the 
following experiments to that effec^lt and which I have repeatedly 
tried :. 

% 

I HAVE fbwn the feeds of Foreft Trees on the poorefl ground,, 
planted feedlings, and ftrong well-nurfed trees,. from five ta ten feet 
high, on the fame ground, and at the fame time, where the old 
well- cultivated plants have frequently made goodly trees, whea 
the feedlings have perifhed, and, from the fterility and coldnefs of 
the foil, the feeds have not fa much as vegetated. In Ihort, the 
mouths of feedlings are not fo well fitted as larger plants, to 
draw fufficient nourifhment from crude, rank, and uncultivated 
foils ; and as I have truly found what is here faid in many in- 
ftances to be the cafe, I am obliged to believe, that the general 
practice of planting feedlings in poor, and larger trees in good 
land, fhould be quite reverfed ; but flill attending to this moff 
eflential and indifpenfible circumflance, that the large plants have 
been removed as dire(5tpd, and otherways properly cultivated.. 
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Having then planted your nurfing trees, and reje(5led both 
the fowing of feeds, and planting of feedlings in your wood ; I 
fhould advife your plants to be four or five years old, that is, 
to have been removed at the proper times already mentioned 
from the feed-bed, and cultivated in the nurfery two or three 
years, more or lefs according to their kinds, and the quality of 
the ground whereon they (land ; with fuch finifh your plantation, 
in the manner, and at the diftances of the Planes. Thofe trees 
will be able to get the better of all weeds, but a few of the large- 
growing forts ; and the land may be cultivated by hoeing in 
fummer, and digging in the autumn and fpring months, or 
not„ agreeable to the expence you chufe to lay out,.tho', if that 
expence is bellowed for three or four years, the more vigorous 
growth of the trees will foon amply repay it. 

When thefe plants have flood four years, but not longer, take 
away every fecond Plane^ and, in two years more, the remain- 
der of them, with every feCond tree of the other kinds, which 
will leave the whole plantation at ten feet afunder. 

Th e trees raifed cannot be lofl to a perfbn who has any con- 
fiderable extent of land, few large Britilh eftates being yet too 
much crowded with wood over all parts of them. They may 
be planted on the farms in hedge-rows, and many various 
ways to great advantage, and would fland a great deal of money 
from a nurferyman ; fo that the expence of this plantation ought 
not to be grudged, having efT^ifled twa of the moft, capital 
points on any eftate, a thriving wood, and a good nurfery. 

From this time thefe plants will require no further trouble, 
than pruning away the ill-placed fuperfluous branches > till they 
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bring money, which they ought to do in eighteen or twenty 
years from planting, at which time three-fourths more of the 
remaining trees, and all the Poplars, muftbe taken away, which 
reduces them to twenty feet afunder, and when the value of the 
timber, cut for country ufes, will certainly exceed both the ex- 
pence of labour and rent of the ground, much more than any other 
crop will ; befides, the trees at thefe diftances will not hereafter 
prevent the ground from yielding good pafture, and the vs^lue 
of the plantation, for fifty years afterwards, will annually jn- 
creafe in greater proportion than before. 
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Though I have mentioned the whole trees in this Forcft to 
be planted the fame feafon, yet if the' nurfing ones, which are 
foon to be taken away, were planted a year or two before the 
others, particularly in very bad foils, and expofed fituations> it 
would, in place of lofing, be gaining time, as, from their imme- 
diate and extraordinary fhelter, the better trees would have lit- 
tle check from the winds th^ firft feafon, which when they meet 
with in a violent degree, often keeps them at a ftand for feveral 
years* It is therefore of the greateft confequence, that every 
poffible afliftance be given them, to encourage a free growth at 
being firft planted out. 

Notwithstanding of warmly recommending (helter at firft 
planting, as the moft probable means of fooneft procuring a 
flourifliing plantation, yet I muft no lef? recommend attention 
in taking away the necefTary proportions, where too thick, fea- 
fonably as they advance ; from which negledl, I have often feen 
many extenfive plantations of noble Oaks ruined, by being 
©verhung with Scots Firs, which not admitting a free circulation 
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of air, they have been drawn up to the moft difproportioned 
heights, and this misfortune nothing but cutting over will ef- 
fedlually cure ; but the different periods here dire^ed for thin- 
ning them, will generally anfwer fonv intentions^ 

Fr o M the late and now univerfal tafte in all new and expen- 
five defigns in the garden way, of throwing a large extent of 
ground about thehoufe into lawns of grafs, many fruit-trees, 
which in former times generally grew in the kitchen garden, 

and thefe gardens adjoining to the houfe, are now deftroyed, 
from whence common fruit has rifen in price to the full propor- 
tion of every other article in life. I cannot therefore but be- 
lieve, that an orchard, which, fenfibly planted, will little or not 
at all impede the growth of grafs, corn, and other vegetables, 
would foon becon^e the higheft improvement the lands in this, 
country are capable of receiving : But a diflertation on Fruit- 
trees being foreign to the prefent fubjedt, I only mention, that 
if fome of the moft favourable quarters for fniit were inclofed, 
and^ planted with ftrong well-cultivated trees of them, in four- 
teen or fixteen years^ every tenth acre of the orchard would cer- 
tainly pay the whole expence laid out in our Foreft, and lay the 
foundation, without further expence, of an eftate, increafing 
confiderably for ages. Apples and Pear^, the moft certain and 
profitable ftandard fruits, will fucceed in land of any tolerable 
depth, though coarfe and heavy, having been expofed and me- 
liorated by the winter's froft and fummer's fim.. 
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Chapter , XLI. 

m 

On making TREES fit for Removal, that have flood 
uncultivated and too thick in Nurferies or Woods. 



THOUGH the longeft experience, and moft extenfive know- 
ledge in planting, will not for many years, if ever, bring 
overgrown nnremov'd trees to the comely figure and luxuriant 
growth of thofe that have been reared from young plants, ac- 
cording to the preceding diredlions, yet, where one cannot pro- 
cure fuch, and have of the former, they may turn them to ac- 
count, and foon make a figure in a bare field, or about a new- 
built houfe, 

« 
The trees worthy of tl^is labour ought not to exceed four- 
teen or fixteen years growth, or from twenty to twenty-five feet 
high, as, if older, in general the cutting of either their roots or 
bodies will be doing them a violence they will never recover fo 
perfedly as to become handfome trees, but ever continue in a 
fpreading bufhy form. 

Th e forts to be treated in this manner, are the different fpe- 
cies of Elms, of which the Englifli, as the moft afpiring, and 
that fooneft recovers its woimds, is far the moft proper. The 
Lime will bear this operation at a great fize, foon heal, and 
afterwards may be formed with eafe to any fliape, you pleafe : 
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'The Afli and Oak will likeways admit of cutting well enough at 
the ages mentioned, but thefe ought to be cut higher in proportion 
to tlieir bulk than the former, and where the bark is fmoother 
and thinner ; from whence the fhoots will be fewer, and rife in 
a more perpendicular diredlion. In this diredlion, and in the 
ftrength of the branches, they will be much affifted, by rubbing 
off all the tender fhoots, but one or two of the moft eredl and 
vigorous, from the beginning till the end of June, 

Th e Beech, the Platanus, the large-leaved Maple, the Horn- 
beam, the Sweet Chefnut, the Horfe Chefnut, the Poplar, and 
the Laburnum, will alfo bear being reduced in height, but will 
not afterwards grow lofty, or in the pyramidal form, but, in de- 
tached trees, on lawns, or other grafing fields, may make grace- 
ful fpreading plants, and afford an agreeable falutary retreat for 
men or cattle from the fcorching fummer heats.' 

Th e firfl ftep to be taken in this bufinefs, is, to mark out 
what trees (if any) you intend fhould remain on the fpot, as al- 
fo thofe you mean to remove for planting again, leaving them 
at fuch diflances, as that there may be fufficient bounds for 
making a deep trench round each plant for undermining them 
the following feafon« This being done, in autumn grub out by the 
roots all. the others, and trench the ground at leaft three feet 
deep, of whatever quality it be, which will encourage many 
fpreading roots from the fides, and better prepare them for what 
is to enfue. Early in the fucceeding fpring, cut your trees over 
at a fuitable height, a good deal flanting, immediately above 
where buds are, or branches have been, and rub over the wound 
with pitch, or cover it with a plaifter of clay mix'd with horfe^ 
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dung, fuch as has been direfted for grafts* It is impofllbre: 
juftly to afcertain the height thefc trees fhould be reduced to, 
that depending on their proportions, a& the ftroag-bodied. 
plants muft be cut higher than the more (lender of the fame: 
height. I fhall fuppofe them, from {landing very thick, to be 
drawn the length of twenty-five feet ; in that event, cutting; 
them from- twelve to fifteen feet hijgh may probably be about 
a proper medimn,. but the precife ilandard mu£k depend oiiu 
fbme little knowledge in. the operator,, or rather diredlor, as 
indeed the wounding or pruning of trees of every kind, and. 
for every particular purpofe, ought not tabe left to the barbarity 
of common labourers, but have more attention, beftowed, and: 
gentler treatment given them, than they ufually meet with., 

Th e general pradlice in cafes of this kind,, is reducing botlv. 
the tops and roots of the tree at the fame time : But this is a fe- 
verity they will not bear ; for though they may outlive it a few 
years, it will be but in a confumptive way, from which they 
never fully recover : Therefore,, to do this effedfaially, two years 
more muftat leaft be employed*. 

Th e fbllbwihg ipring then, make a trench between three and 
four feet deep, and full four feet wide, round all the plants to 
be removed: Bend the tree fo far to one fide, as diat you can 
come eafily at the downright roots ;. after which,, with a fliarp 
hatchet,, cut them, acrofs, but leave the fide-roots, particularly 
thofe neareft the furface,, as little difbxrbed as may be : This , 
being done, replace the plant in its former upright ftation,, and 
dbrow back the earth taken, from about it^. 
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A YEAR after, open the fame trencK, and (horten all the fpread- 
ing fide-roots, which will much increafe their number, and 
•» make the earth adhere to them when the trees are raifed for 
^ good, and which they may be the fucceeding feafon, but it will 
ftill be better if they remain another. It may naturally occur, 
that if any of the trees are to remain, reducing their overgrown 
heights is all that is necefTary to be done with thenu 

Th e reafon of taking two or three feaibns for preparing thefc 
roots in the manner diredled, is, that the ftrength of the trees 
may be as little impaired as poffible, particularly iuch as you 
intend to grow lofty in the pyramidal form, which, when all 
the wounding operations are performed at once, they cannot do, 
as the fhoots, from weaknefs, will not grow perpendicular, but 
loofe and ftraggling, though, by ufing thefe precautions, and ha- 
ving this patience, which in the main is lofing no time, the up- 
right fhoots will be ftraight and vigorous before the trees are 
raifed, and, being fumifhed with plenty of young fre£h roots, 
they will rife with bulks of earth about them, and continue in 
a healthful ftate. 

. For the befl manner of planting dieie trees, fee the Elm. 
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TF the foregoing Treatise is favourably received by the 

Public^ -another^ on Fru it-Trees, voill fuddenly follovD ^ prin-' 

cipally ^written a good many years ago^ and before any part of 

this ivas farther advanced than Notes taken from the different 

effeSls of different practices. What is meant to fucceed^ *vuas 

founded during very extenftve praiiice^ and the refult of a great 
variety of annually repeated experiments and obfervations for a^ 
bove tnventy years ; during ivhich time^ fortune vuas favourable^ 
and liberally afforded all the aids neceffary to make the fullefl and 
mojl accurate enquiries into the nature of that fubjeil^ being pro-^ 
\)ided ivith a conftderable extent of ground in the happieji fitu- 
ation this country ivill admit^ and a greater variety of the better 
kinds of foil than I have ever known in that extent. Thefe 

favourable opportunities vuere • not for fome time given in vain : 
A great number of vually efpdlier^ and Jiandard Fruitr-trees^ were 

planted out— for all the different purpofes^ and in all the different 

forms hitherto direSied or pra6lifed : Hence every opportunity of 
infiru6lion was given, and the materials for the propofed publi- 
cation were colleded. 
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From the latenefs of our Spring, and Jhortnefs of our Summer 
months, ive are, by ufual praBice, incapable of ripening the beji 
hndi of French Fruits, even on our ivarmejt fouth ivalls ; and 
our common efpalier and Jiandard kinds, that come late in Au- 
tumn, are, many of them, from -want of maturity, unhealthf,—and 
all of them far from perfe6lion. 
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Jf theriy attended with many other agreeable circumjiances^ a 
method Jhall he plainly pointed out for ripening our Winter Fruits^ 
in all their various fttuat ions y at leajl three weeks earlier than 
they mnv are^ and at the fame time improving them both in ftze ^ 

and flavour y I mufl imagine fuch a difcovery ought to intitle a man 
to the proteiiion and encouragement of the Public ^ as the effe&s 
^^ifi^g f^om it mufl he both honourable and profitable to the whole 
ifland of Great Britain. By profecuting this plan^ nve Jbould^ 
to my certain knowledge ^ eat at leafl as good fruit at Edinburgh 
as they ntrvj do at London^ — and^ as near as I can judge^ much 
about as good at London as they do at Paris. 

I am very fenfibky that to ignorant and illiterate Gardeners 
this vuill appear a ridiculous ^ and even to' thofe of competent 
knowledge and obfervation^ a fanguine attempt ; but I can honeflly^ 
and ivill therefore boldly affirm^ from no flighter a foundation than 
having already done fo^ that I can not only perform the utmofl 
circumflance here advanced^ but do it likenvays by eafy means^ 
and nvithout any additional expence to the ujual culture ivorth 
naming^ 

The original bent of my genius inclining me to thefludy of Fruits^ 
and my firfl EJfays on Gardening being experiments on improving 
their culture^ I have long intended the publication now propofed ; 
but a bad flate of healthy hefldes the great expence of Plates^ &c. 
that mufl necejjarily attend fuch a work^ and fome other unlucky 
circumflancesy has hitherto prevented me^ : And now I am not forry 
it nvas delayed^ as the longer I have lived^ and during the 
farther continued courfe of my obfervationsj I have ever found 
that kindly warmth proceeding from the fhelter of Forefl-treesy 
and Hedges^ no lefs ejfential towards the production of generous 
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